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PAGES DE CARNETS* 
Albert Camus 


Avril [1941]. II° série. 


Le Monde de la tragédie et l’esprit de révolte — Budejovice 
(3 actes). 
Peste ou aventure (roman). 


La peste libératrice 


Ville heureuse. On vit suivant des systémes différents. La 
peste: réduit tous les systemes. Mais ils meurent quand méme. 
2 fois inutile. Un philosophe y écrit “Une anthologie des actions 
insignifiantes.” Il tiendra, sous cet angle, le journal de la peste. 
(Un autre journal mais sous l’angle pathétique. Un professeur 
de latin-grec. Il comprend qu’il n’avait pas compris jusque la 
Thucydide et Lucréce.) Sa phrase favorite: “Selon toutes pro- 
babilités”: “La compagnie des tramways n’a pu disposer que 
de 760 ouvriers au lieu de 2130. Selon toutes probabilités, la 
peste en est responsable.” 

Un jeune curé perd sa foi devant le pus noir qui s’échappe 
des plaies. Il remporte ses huiles. “Si j’en réchappe”... Mais 
il n’en réchappe pas. II faut que tout se paye. 

On emporte les corps dans les tramways. Des rames en- 
tiéres pleines de fleurs et de morts longent la mer. Du coup on 
licencie des receveurs: Les voyageurs ne paient plus. 

L’agence “Ransdoc— SVP” donne tous les renseignements 
au téléphone. 200 victimes aujourd’hui, Monsieur. Nous vous 
débitons 2 francs sur votre compte téléphonique.” “Impossible, 
Monsieur, plus de corbillards avant quatre jours. Voyez la 


*In these pages taken from his notebooks Albert Camus articulates his 
first ideas about the characters and themes of La Peste, sketches some 
of the episodes, and poses some of the problems of narration. The year 
in brackets at the beginning of the text is supplied. “IJ° série” refers to 
a second cycle of works projected by Camus. Budejovice, city in south- 
ern Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; the title Camus will finally choose for the 
play is Le Malentendu. 

We are deeply grateful to M. Camus for generously allowing us to 
publish this important document. We should also like to thank Professor 
_Carl A. Viggiani for his editorial assistance. THE EDITORS. 
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Compagnie des Tramways. Nous débitons...” L’agence fait sa 
publicité a la radio: “Voulez-vous savoir le nombre quotidien, 
hebdomadaire, mensuel des victimes de la peste? Adressez- 
vous a Ransdoc — 5 lignes de téléphone 353.91 et suivants.” 

On ferme la ville. On meurt en vase clos et dans 1’entasse- 
ment. Un monsieur pourtant qui ne perd pas ses habitudes. fl 
continue de s’habiller pour le dfner. Un 4 un, les membres de 
la famille disparaissent de la table. Lui meurt devant son as- 
siette, toujours habillé. Comme dit la bonne: ‘C’est toujours 
ca de gagné. Il n’y a pas besoin de l|’habiller.” On ne les en- 
terre plus. On les jette 4 la mer. Mais il y en a trop, c’est 
comme une écume monstrueuse sur la mer bleue. 

Un homme aime une femme et il lit sur son visage les 
signes de la peste. Jamais il ne l’aimera autant. Mais jamais 
elle ne l’a autant dégoité. Il y a divorce en lui. Mais c’est tou- 
jours le corps qui triomphe. Le dégott l’’emporte. Il la prend 
par une main, la traine hors du lit, dans la chambre, le vesti- 
bule, le couloir de l’immeuble, deux petites rues puis la grande 
rue. Il la laisse devant un égoit. “Aprés tout, il y ena d’au- 
tres.” 

A la fin, le personnage le plus insignifiant se décide 4 par- 
ler: “Dans un sens, dit-il, c’est un fléau.” 

En attendant: plaquette sur Oran. Les Grecs. 


FOR OK OK aK aK 


December |1942]. 


Peste. Deuxiéme version 


Bible — Deutéronome 28.21 — 32.24— Lévitique 26.25—A 
4.10 Exode 9.4—9.15— 12.29— Jérémie — 24.10 — 14.12— 6.19 
— 21.7 et 9 Ezéchiel— 5.12 — 6.12 — 7.15 

Chacun cherche son désert et dés qu’il est trouvé, le recon- 
nait trop dur. Il ne sera pas dit que je ne saurai pas supporter 
le mien. 

Primitivement (voir carnet) 

2° version 

La Peste pittoresque et descriptive — petits morceaux docu- 
mentaires et une dissertation sur les fléaux. 

Stéphan— chap. 2: il maudit cet amour qui 1’a frustré de 
tout le reste. 

Tout mettre au style indirect (préches — journaux, etc.) et 
soulagement monotone par tableaux de la Peste? 


CAMUS 3 


Il faut décidément que ce soit une relation, une chronique. 
Mais que de problémes cela pose. 

Peut-étre: refaire Stéphan entiérement en supprimant 
theme de l’amour. Stéphan manque de développement. La suite 
faisait prévoir plus ample. 

Poursuivre jusqu’a la fin le théme de la séparation. 

Faire rédiger rapport général sur la peste 4 O.? 

Ceux qui se découvrent une puce. 

Un chapitre sur la misére. 

Pour le préche: “Avez-vous remarqué, mes fréres, comme 
Jérémie est monotone?” 

Personnage supplémentaire: un séparé, un exilé qui fait 
tout pour sortir de la ville et qui ne peut pas. Ses démarches: 
il veut obtenir un sauf conduit sous prétexte “qu’il n’est pas 
d’ici.” S’il meurt, montrer qu’il souffre d’abord de ne pas avoir 
rejoint l’autre, et de tant de choses en suspens. C’est cela 
toucher le fond de la peste. 

Attention: asthme ne justifie pas de si nombreuses visites. 

Introduire l’atmosphére d’Oran. 

Rien de grimagant, le naturel. 

Héroisme civil. 

Développer la critique sociale et la révolte. Ce qui leur 
manque c’est l’imagination. [Ils s’installent dans 1l’épopée 
comme dans une pique-nique. Ils ne pensent pas a 1’échelle des 
fléaux. Et les remédes qu’ils imaginent sont a peine a la hau- 
teur d’un rhume de cerveau. Ils périront (développer). 

Un chapitre sur la maladie. “Ils constataient une fois de 
plus que le mal physique ne leur était jamais donné seul mais 
s’accompagnait toujours de souffrances morales (famille— 
amours frustrées) qui lui donnaient sa profondeur. Ils s’aperce- 
vaient ainsi— etcontrairement a l’opinion courante — que si l’un 
des priviléges atroces de la condition humaine était de mourir 
seul, ce n’en était pas une image moins cruelle et moins vraie 
que justement il n’était jamais possible a l’homme de mourir 
réellement seul. 

Moralité de la peste: elle n’a servi a rien ni a personne. Il 
n’y a que ceux que la mort a4 touchés en eux-mémes ou dans 
leurs proches qui sont instruits. Mais la vérité qu’ils ont ainsi 
conquise ne concerne qu’eux-mémes. Elle est sans avenir. 

Les événements et les chroniques doivent donner le sens 
social de la Peste. Les personnages en donnent le sens plus 
profond. Mais tout cela en gros. 

Critique sociale. La rencontre de l’administration qui est 
une entité abstraite et de la peste qui est la plus concréte de 
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toutes les forces ne peut donner que des résultats comiques et 
scandaleux. 

Le séparé s’évade parce qu’il ne peut pas attendre qu’elle 
ait vieilli. 

Un chapitre sur les parents isolés dans les camps. 

Fin de la I° partie. La progression des cas de peste doit 
étre calquée sur celle des rats. Elargir. Elargir. 

La dréle de peste? 

La I° partie est une partie d’exposition qui devrait étre tout 
entiére tres rapide — méme dans les journaux. 

Un des thémes possibles: lutte de la médecine et de la re- 
ligion; les puissances du relatif (et quel relatif) contre celles 
de l’absolu. C’est le relatif qui triomphe ou plus exactement 
qui ne perd pas. 

“Bien sGr, nous savons que la peste a sa bienfaisance, 
qu’elle ouvre les yeux, qu’elle force a penser. Elle est a ce 
compte comme tous les maux de ce monde et comme le monde 
lui-méme. Mais ce qui est vrai aussi des maux de ce monde et 
du monde lui-méme est vrai aussi de la peste. Quelque gran- 
deur que des individus en tirent, 4 considérer la misére de nos 
fréres, il faut 6tre un fou, un criminel ou un lache pour con- 
sentir a la peste, et en face d’elle le seul mot d’ordre d’un 
homme est la révolte.” 

Tous cherchent la paix. Le marquer. 

Prendre Cottard 4 l’envers: décrire son comportement et 
révéler a la fin qu’il avait peur d’étre arrété. 

Les journaux n’ont plus rien a raconter que des histoires de 
peste. Les gens disent: il n’y a rien dans le journal. 

On fait venir des médecins de ]’extérieur. 

Ce qui me semble caractériser le mieux cette époque, c’est 
la séparation. Tous furent séparés du reste du monde, de ceux 
qu’ils aimaient ou de leurs habitudes. Et dans cette retraite ils 
furent forcés, ceux qui le pouvaient, 4 méditer, les autres a 
vivre une vie d’animal traqué. En somme, il n’y avait pas de 
milieu. 

L’exilé, a la fin, atteint de la peste, court sur un lieu élevé 
et appelle sa femme 4a grands cris par dessus les murs de la 
ville, la campagne, trois villages et un fleuve. 

Une préface du narrateur avec des considérations sur 1’ob- 
jectivité et sur le témoignage. 

A la fin de la peste, tous les habitants ont l’air d’émigrants. 

Ajouter détails “épidémie.” 

Tarrou est l’homme qui peut tout comprendre— et qui en 
souffre. Il ne peut rien juger. 
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Quel est l’idéal de l’homme en proie a la peste? — Je vais 
bien vous faire rire: c’est l’honnéteté. 

Supprimer: “au début—en fait—en réalité— les premiers 
jours— a peu prés a la méme époque’” etc. 

Montrer tout le long de l’ouvrage que Rieux est le narrateur 
par des moyens de détective. Au début: odeur de cigarette. 

A la fois sauvagerie et besoin de chaleur. Pour concilier: 
le cinéma— ov l’on est serré lun contre l’autre sans se con- 
naitre. 

Nl6ts de lumiéres dans la ville obscure vers lesquels un 
peuple d’ombres convergent comme une assemblée de paramé- 
cies en proie 4 un héliotropisme. 

Pour l’exilé: le soir dans les cafés ou 1’on retarde le plus 
possible l’heure d’allumer pour économiser 1l’électricité, ot le 
crépuscule envahit la salle comme une eau grise, les feux du 
couchant se reflétant faiblement dans les vitres, les marbres 
des tables et le dos des chaises reluisant faiblement: cette 
heure est celle de son abandon. 

Les Séparés 2° partie: “Ils étaient frappés par la somme de 
petites choses qui comptaient beaucoup pour eux et n’avaient 
aucune existence pour les autres. Ils faisaient ainsi la dé- 
couverte de la vie personnelle.” “Ils savaient bien qu’il fallait 
en finir — ou du moins qu’ils devaient désirer la fin— et partant 
ils la désiraient, mais sans la flamme du début — et seulement 
avec les raisons trés claires qu’ils avaient de la désirer. Du 
grand élan du commencement ne leur restait plus qu’un abatte- 
ment morne qui leur faisait oublier la cause méme de cette 
consternation? [ls avaient l’attitude de la tristesse et du mal- 
heur, mais ils n’en ressentaient plus la pointe. Au fond, c’était 
précisément cela le malheur. Avant, ils étaient seulement en 
proie au désespoir. C’est ainsi que beaucoup ne furent pas fi- 
déles. Car de leur souffrance d’amour, ils n’avaient plus gardé 
que le géut et le besoin d’amour et, se détachant progressive - 
ment de la créature qui les avait fait naitre, ils s’étaient sentis 
plus faibles et avaient fini par céder 4 la premiére promesse 
de tendresse. Ils étaient ainsi infidéles par amour.” “Vue a 
distance leur vie leur paraissait maintenant former un tout. 
C’est alors qu’ils y adhéraient avec une nouvelle force. Ainsi 
la peste leur restituait l’unité. Il faut donc conclure que ces 
hommes ne savaient pas vivre avec leur unité, quoiqu’ils en 
eussent — ou plutét qu’ils n’étaient capables de la vivre qu’une 
fois privés d’elle.”— “Ils s’apercevaient quelquefois qu’ils en 
étaient restés a la premiére phase, quand ils projetaient de 
montrer un jour ou l’autre telle chose 4 tel ami qui n’était plus 
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la. Ils avaient encore de l’espoir. La deuxiéme phase com- 
menga réellement quand ils ne purent penser qu’en termes pes- 
teux.” — “Mais quelquefois en pleine nuit leur blessure s’ouvrait 
a nouveau. Et réveillés brusquement, ils en tataient les lévres 
irrités, ils retrouvaient leur souffrance toute fraiche et avec 
elle le visage bouleversé de leur amour.” 

Je veux exprimer au moyen de la peste 1’étouffement dont 
nous avons tous souffert et l’atmosphére de menace et d’exil 
dans laquelle nous avons vécu. Je veux du méme coup étendre 
cette interprétation a la notion d’existence en général. La peste 
donnera |’image de ceux qui dans cette guerre ont eu la part de 
la réflexion, du silence — et celle de la souffrance morale. 


CAMUS IN 1936: THE BEGINNINGS OF A CAREER 
Carl A. Viggiani 


Wesleyan University 


By 1936 the hectic character of Camus’ whole career was 
beginning to take shape. For fifteen days every month he toured 
the provinces with the Radio-Alger theatrical troupe, playing 
the young lead in a variety of French classics (e.g., Valére in 
L’Avare). He was adapting plays, acting and directing for the 
Théatre du Travail, a company he himself had founded in 1935. 
He was composing the essays that went into L’Envers et l’En- 
droit (published in 1937). A graduate student at the University 
of Algiers, he was also preparing for the examinations that 
would lead to the Agrégation in philosophy and the teaching 
profession. 

During the same busy year Camus published Révolte dans 
les Asturies, a play written in collaboration with four other 
members of the Théatre du Travail, and he completed a ninety- 
three page Diplome d’études supérieures entitled “Hellénisme 
et Christianisme: Plotin et Saint Augustin.” Neither of these 
works is easily available. There is a copy of Révolte dans les 
Asturies at the Bibliothéque Nationale,’ but other copies are al- 
most impossible to find; “Hellénisme et Christianisme” has 
never been published.” A somewhat lengthy summary of them 
may therefore be justifiable and perhaps of some use to those 
interested in the development of Camus’ art and thought, despite 
the fact that, in themselves, these two little works are neither 
great art nor important scholarship. 

Révolte dans les Asturies was written for the Théatre du 
Travail. Each of the five collaborators was assigned a certain 
number of scenes; when they were completed, Camus put them 
together and, presumably, revised them. For obvious, but stu- 
pid, political reasons, the office of the Governor General made 
it known that it disapproved of the play, and the company there- 
fore thought it wiser not to try to stage it. It has never been 
produced. It was published in 1936, however, by an imaginative 
and enterprising young book dealer, Edmond Charlot, whose 
store, “Aux Vraies Richesses,” was a meeting-place for a 
group of talented young writers, among them Camus. The play 


of 
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commemorates the insurrections that took place in Asturias, 
Spain, in October, 1934. The immediate cause of the insurrec- 
tion was the inclusion of a number of Rightist ministers in the 
newly-formed Lerroux government. Led by Communists, So- 
cialists and Anarcho-Syndicalists, the miners and other work- 
ers and peasants of the region struck in protest, then rebelled 
against the government. They succeeded in taking over most of 
Asturias, including its capital, Oviedo, where they established 
the first socialist state in Western Europe. It lasted for about 
two weeks. The government called in the Foreign Legion and 
colonial troops, whose suppression of the rebels was merciless. 
The short life of the revolt is the subject of the play. 

The foreword to the published version modestly states that 
the only virtue of the play lies in its being an “essai de création 
collective.” The anonymous author admits another virtue in the 
next sentence, however, and thereby betrays his identity. The 
play introduces action into the theater itself, he says, a place 
where it hardly belongs: “Il suffit d’ailleurs que cette action 
conduise 4 la mort, comme c’est le cas ici, pour qu’elle touche 
a une certaine forme de grandeur qui est particuliére aux hom- 
mes: l’absurdité.” The description of the set is also by Camus. 
The set surrounds the audience, which is therefore compelled 
to participate in the action of the play. The scene is Oviedo, 
capital of Asturias, but the spectators are “dans Oviedo,” not 
before it. Running the length of the theater are two city streets. 
Before the audience are a square and a café. In the center of 
the theater is the Council of Ministers’ table and above it a huge 
loudspeaker with the words “Radio Barcelona.” The action takes 
place all around the individual spectator, who is in effect “au 
centre de la tragédie.” Ideally, the man in seat 156 will have a 
different experience of the tragedy from the man in seat 157. 

The play opens on a late summer evening with a street 
scene. Someone is singing a song from Santander; and an ac- 
cordion picks up the melody as bits of conversation between 
men and women are heard. The general elections are men- 
tioned, there is a remark about hardships, and a vendor of lot- 
tery tickets urges the crowd to give Chance a try. The next 
scene shifts to the café, where we see Pépe, one of the young 
heroes, Pilar, his mistress and proprietress of the café, The 
Eternal Father — “an old idiot”— and two incarnations of the 
Spanish bourgeoisie, the Pharmacist and the Grocer, who are 
playing cards. As news is heard about conservative victories 
in the elections, the Pharmacist and the Grocer make scornful 
and vindictive remarks about the working class. This starts a 
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violent fight between them and Pépe. As explosions are heard, 
the lottery ticket vendor says the miners have revolted and are 
marching on the city. There are sounds of fighting, followed by 
the arrival of the victorious miners, who appear stripped to the 
waist. Radio Barcelona breaks in again, praising the new min- 
ister, Lerroux, who will oppose all extremists, it says, includ- 
ing advocates of Marxism and of the Communist International. 
The radio announcement closes the act. During the intermis- 
sion, Radio Barcelona blares out news of the revolt. 

More news, this time about rebel successes, opens Act II. 
Miners are sitting in the street, finishing their meal. In the 
café are Pilar, Pépe (who has joined the revolt) and some 
rebels — Sanchez, Antonio, Pérez, Santiago, Alonso, Ruiz and 
Léon. One of the last centers of resistance in the city, the 
Caserne, has to be blown up with a dynamite-laden truck. Ruiz 
and Léon volunteer. Radio Barcelona promises to suppress the 
revolt and the rebels talk about keeping the revolt unsullied. A 
violent explosion is heard, signaling the death of Ruiz and Léon 
and the destruction of the Caserne. After Radio Barcelona news 
of rebel atrocities, the next scene shows representatives of the 
employers’ association before rebel leaders who demand food 
for their men. The Grocer refuses, is shot. The Pharmacist 
acquiesces. A kangaroo court closes the act; bourgeois enemies 
and members of the Guardia Civil are condemned to death and 
shot immediately. A firing squad rings down the curtain. 

The miners are listening to ominous news from Barcelona 
as Act III opens: Spain’s best-trained and most vicious troops, 
the Foreign Legion and colonials, are being sent in against them 
and have already had important successes. A brooding silence 
is succeeded by the miners’ song. Scene ii opens with the en- 
trance of the Legionnaires. There is fighting throughout the 
theater, troops run through the audience, the sound of small- 
arms fire and shells is heard. Radio Barcelona announces gov- 
ernment deliberations about the revolt and the scene shifts to 
the stage in the middle of the theater, where a dumb show be- 
gins. Lerroux and his ministers sit around a table silently dis- 
cussing the matter, with “gestes mécaniques, un peu ridicules.” 

Then Lerroux speaks (over Radio Barcelona), proclaiming 
martial law and exhorting Spaniards to oppose the revolt. Mean- 
while the fighting continues in the dark in the rest of the thea- 
ter. Scene iii opens in the city, with more fighting. A voice 
cries out, “Planes!” and the miners suddenly seem to know they 
have lost. In the action that follows, Antonio, Sanchez and Pépe 
are killed. As Pilar throws herself on her knees before Peépe’s 
body, trumpets of the Legionnaires sound continuously. 
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The revolt in Asturias is over. In Act IV a Legionnaire 
Captain interrogates Pilar and workers about the death of the 
Pharmacist. To the question, “Who killed him?” they all an- 
swer, “The People.” All except Pilar are taken off and shot. 
Radio Barcelona proclaims the end of the revolt. On the center 
stage Lerroux announces the promotion of victorious generals. 
From the four corners of the theater are heard the voices of 
Santiago, Sanchez, Antonio, Ruiz, Léon, and Pépe lamenting 
their death. Then the radio gives casualty figures, but with no 
mention of rebel losses. As the act ends the song that opened 
the play is heard again. 

Much of the later Camus can be found in this collaborative 
effort. The theme of revolt is of course at the center of his art 
and thought. From L’Envers et l’Endroit through L’Homme ré- 
volté Camus has been preoccupied with the phenomenon of re- 
volt, both political and “metaphysical.” In this play the authors 
deal almost exclusively with political revolt arising out of so- 
cial injustice, and the matter is posed in primitively simple 
terms: the villainous middle class oppresses the innocent pro- 
letariat; the proletariat rebels, has a momentary revenge, is 
suppressed. As the years have passed Camus has formulated 
the problem in more complex terms, witness Les Justes and 
L’Homme révolté. But even in this predominantly political play 
the personal and tragic themes of death and the Absurd are 
treated, if only as faint leitmotivs. The lament that is heard 
from the dead rebels at the conclusion of Act IV is a protest 
against death and its futility as well as against social and polit- 
ical injustice. Although they have all died willingly, the rebels 
have doubts about the value of their sacrifice: 


Troisiéme voix. — Et qui se souviendra? 

Septieme voix. — Et les flites de chez nous.... C’est 
pas possible que ca soit pour rien. 

Huitieme voix. — Si Dieu veut. 

Deuxieme voix. — Bientét les neiges. 

Premiere voix. — Et qui se souviendra? 


It is because of doubts such as these that death—as Camus 
wrote in his foreword— leads to the form of grandeur peculiar 
to man, namely, the Absurd. This is the tragic dimension of the 
play. Men die and they are not sure why. Out of this uncertainty 
about ultimate problems will arise Camus’ notion of “meta- 
physical revolt,” one of the main themes of his essays, plays, 
and novels. 

Technically, this first play of Camus’ is his most daring and 
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most modern. The set throws the audience into the midst of the 
action. The spectators are surrounded by the streets of Oviedo, 
and before them, on their level, are the square and the café; he 
ministers’ conference table is in their midst; all the action, in- 
cluding the fighting goes on around them. Changes of scene are 
made simply by shifting the lights from place to place, while the 
rest of the theater remains in total darkness. The intended ef- 
fect is to shock the audience into an immediate personal expe- 
rience of the action. (This will also be the effect — intended, I 
think — of the narrative technique of L’Etranger, La Peste, and 
La Chute.) Technically, then, as well as from the point of view 
of the subject, this is “popular” theater. Given before an audi- 
ence of workers and Leftist intellectuals in the hall of a café in 
one of the workers’ sections of Algiers (the Bains Padovani in 
Bab-el-Oued) during the Popular Front period, the production 
would have been exciting, at the very least, and probably in- 
flammatory— which is why the Governor General’s office 
frowned upon it. 

The principal action of the play is the armed revolt of the 
workers of Asturias against the forces of the reactionary bour- 
geoisie. The miners are the silent heroes of the play and the 
bourgeois ministers of Lerroux’s cabinet are the equally mute 
archvillains. Pépe and a few rebel leaders speak for the prole- 
tariat, and the Pharmacist, the Grocer and the Legionnaires 
speak for the bourgeois state. There is no plot to speak of: the 
workers revolt and establish a workers’ state; government 
troops crush the revolt and exact their vengeance. There is a 
very thin “sub-plot,” Pépe’s love for Pilar, which provides a 
little sentimental relief from the harshness of the principal 
action. Otherwise the play simply pits mass against mass. 
This requires a certain oversimplification of character that 
gives a reading of the play a melodramatic quality. The bour- 
geoisie is caricaturized and the proletariat is idealized. The 
Pharmacist, the Grocer and the Legionnaires are selfish, cyni- 
cal, brutal; Pépe and the other rebels are impelled by generous 
motives. Without their names it would not be easy to distinguish 
between the characters on either side. The action is so swift 
and the dialogue so brief that characterization is a practical 
impossibility. But this is in keeping with the subject and gen- 
eral technique of the play, and not necessarily a dramatic flaw. 

One character, Pépe, does stand out among the rest. Young, 
intelligent, hot-tempered, amorous, and absolutely pure in his 
motives, he joins the miners in order to fight against injustice 
and not because he is himself personally involved inthe struggle. 
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He is a very rough draft of the.“man in revolt,” whose image 
Camus will not fashion completely until 1951. Like all of 
Camus’ young rebels he loves the sun. When his voice is heard 
at the end of the play, he says: “Peut-étre que j’aurais aimé 
rester. Parce qu’il y a le soleil et les fleurs sur la place....” 
Also like the later rebels in Camus’ writings, he gives up his 
life in what amounts to an exemplary suicide: when there is no 
longer any hope of winning, he storms a barricade and is killed. 
He is the only character in the play who may be considered a 
prototype of later dramatic creations of Camus (with the possi- 
ble exception of Le Pére Eternel— also called Le Vieux — who 
turns up again in Le Malentendu in a more significant réle). 

As the author of the foreword to Révolte dans les Asturies 
says, the play is a collaborative effort. (This is one reason why 
Camus has never shown any inclination to make the play availa- 
ble to the general public.) Yet the marks of his authorship are 
rather clear. He is certainly the author of the foreword and the 
description of the set, and in all probability he wrote the first 
and last acts. His hand may be seen in the neat structuring of 
the play — three distinct episodes in each act and the song that 
opens and closes the play, tying up the whole thematically. The 
directorial instructions are his. While he may not have been 
alone in choosing the subject of the play, the formulation of the 
themes of revolt and death is his, too. (When the Pharmacist 
cries out, “By what right do you kill?” he raises the central 
question of L’Homme révolte.) 

During the year in which Révolte dans les Asturies was 
published, Camus completed a totally different kind of work, an 
academic dissertation on the relation of Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity. The rather striking shift from the world of Communist 
revolution to that of Christian revelation is more than an acci- 
dent; it represents an important moment in the development of 
Camus’ art and thought. Frangois Mauriac once called Camus 
an “anima christiana naturaliter” (a quotation from Saint Au- 
gustine). “Non pas naturellement,” was Camus’ comment, “Mais 
par osmose.” Whatever the accuracy of either statement, it is 
true that over the last twenty years this North African pagan 
seems to have drawn ever closer to the Christian religion. His 
liberal agnostic and atheistic friends are afraid he is about to 
be converted to Catholicism, and his enemies on the Left are 
rubbing their hands in anticipation over the same expected con- 
version, at which time they will say triumphantly, “This proves 
that Camus has been a crypto-Catholic- Fascist all along!” But 
in all probability Camus will continue to hover teasingly around 
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the flame of “conversion” indefinitely, to the continued despair 
of both friends and enemies. 

During his childhood and adolescence Camus had no reli- 
gious instruction; he had no acquaintance with religious works, 
he had not read in the Old or New Testament, and he showed no 
interest whatsoever in religion. His gods were the Mediter- 
ranean sea, sun, and night, his one truth was the reality of the 
joy of this world. What attracted him to the subject of Chris- 
tianity is not entirely clear. The specific topic of his essay was 
proposed to him by Professor René Poirier (now at the Sor- 
bonne). The fact that it required work on Plotinus and Saint 
Augustine, both North Africans, appealed to him. Feeling him- 
self a Greek in a Christian world aroused a desire to see more 
clearly into both. It is also possible that the shock of a grave 
illness (tuberculosis), which must have shattered his image of 
life, and his studies with Jean Grenier made it easier for him 
to go to work on a subject which, on the surface, seemed foreign 
to his interests. Whatever the case may be, it was in 1936 that 
he began his studies in Christian doctrine and philosophy, which 
initiated the transformation that eventually gave us the author 
of La Chute, the most “religious” of his works. 

The ninety-three page essay is entitled “Hellénisme et 
Christianisme: Plotin et Saint Augustin.” It is a first-rate 
piece of graduate research, based on an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of Plotinus and Augustine and wide readings in 
early Christian literature, Church history, Christian philosophy 
and dogma, and Greek and Roman religion, including the mys- 
tery religions and the cult of Mithra. The essay is not star- 
tlingly original in substance, and it is written mostly in the 
“style ennuyeux” of the academic dissertation. The brilliant 
and witty stylist of Le Mythe de Sisyphe and L’Homme révolté 
is nowhere in evidence here. In itself this Dibldme is of rela- 
tively little general interest. As a reflection of an important 
step in the development of the artist and thinker, however, it 
has considerable interest for us. 

Camus states the plan of his essay as follows: 


Notre tache et notre plan se trouvent alors tracés. 
Suivre dans le néoplatonisme l’effort de la philosophie 
grecque pour donner au probléme de 1’époque une so- 
lution spécifiquement helléne; tracer le travail chré- 
tien pour adapter sa dogmatique a sa vie religieuse 
primitive, jusqu’au moment ot rencontrant dans le 
néoplatonisme des cadres métaphysiques déja moulés 
sur une pensée religieuse, le christianisme s’épanouit 
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dans cette seconde révélation que fut la pensée augus- 
tinienne. Mais il y a 3 moments dans 1’évolution chré- 
tienne: le christianisme évangelique ot elle prend sa 
source, la dogmatique augustinienne ot elle s’achéve 
dans la conciliation du verbe et de la chair, et les 
écarts ou elle se laisse entrainer pour tenter d’identi- 
fier connaissance et salut, c’est-a-dire les hérésies 
dont le gnosticisme donne un modele complet — Evan- 
gile, Gnose, Néoplatonisme, Augustinisme, nous étudie- 
rons ces quatre stades d’une commune évolution 
gréco-chrétienne, dans l’ordre historique et dans le 
rapport qu’ils soutiennent avec le mouvement de pen- 
sée ot ils s’inscrivent. Le Christianisme évangelique 
dédaigne toute spéculation mais place dés l’origine les 
thémes de 1’Incarnation, la Gnose poursuit une solution 
particuliére ou la Rédemption et la connaissance se 
confondent, le néoplatonisme s’efforce de parvenir a 
ses fins en tentant de concilier rationalisme et mysti- 
cisme et ses formules aidant, permet a la dogmatique 
chrétienne de se constituer chez S. Augustin en méta- 
physique de 1]’Incarnation. Dans le méme temps, le 
néoplatonisme sert ici de doctrine-témoin. Le mouve- 
ment qui l’anime est le méme que celui qui meut la 
pensée chrétienne, mais la notion d’incarnation lui de- 
meure étrangére. (P. 7) 


The chapter heads and subheads will give a more specific 
idea of development of the thesis: 


Chap. 1€" Le Christianisme évangélique 

I. Les thémes du christianisme évangélique 
A. Le plan tragique 
B. L’espoir en Dieu 

II. Les hommes du christianisme évangélique 
A. Les oeuvres 
B. Les hommes 

III. Les difficultés et les causes d’évolution du 

christianisme évangélique 

A. Les adhésions 
B. Les résistances 
C. Les problémes 


Chap. 2€ La Gnose 
I. Les thémes de la solution gnostique 


II. Les éléments de la solution gnostique 
Conclusion: Le gnosticisme dans 1’évolution du 
christianisme 
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Chap. 3€ La Raison mystique 
I. La solution de Plotin 
A. L’Explication rationnelle selon la 
procession 
B. La conversion ou le chemin de 1’extase 
II. La résistance 
III. Sens et influence du néoplatonisme 
Chap. 4° Le Verbe et la Chair 
I. La deuxiéme révélation 
A. L’expérience psychologique de saint 
Augustin et le néoplatonisme 
B. Hellénisme et christianisme chez saint 
Augustin 
C. Foi et Raison chez saint Augustin 
II. La pensée chrétienne au seuil du moyen Age. 


Conclusions: 

The chapters of greatest interest to us—since neither 
Gnosticism nor Neoplatonism left very deep marks on Camus — 
are the first and last, on primitive Christianity and Augustine. 
In Chapter 1 he starts out with a discussion of the principal 
“themes” of primitive Christianity. The “theme privilégié” is 
that of the Incarnation, “c’est-a-dire la mise en contact du 
divin et du charnel dans la personne de Jésus-Christ;1’aventure 
extraordinaire d’un Dieu prenant 4 son compte le péché et la 
misére de 1’Homme, l’humilité et les humiliations présentées 
comme autant de symboles de la Rédemption” (p. 9). The 
“tragic dimension” of primitive Christianity is constituted by 
two main themes— death and sin. We are not, he says, suffi- 
ciently aware of the meaning of death, and of Christ’s death in 
particular, in primitive Christianity. The Gospels placed death 
at the center of the religious experience of the Christian. “On 
ne songe pas assez,” he continues, “que le Christianisme est 
centré autour de la personne du Christ et de sa mort” (p. 10). 
Together with the obsession with death goes the awareness of 
universal sin (“Nemo bonus”) and human misery. Camus 
quotes Pascal’s “Qu’on imagine un nombre d’hommes dans les 
chaines....” to illustrate the pessimism of the early Christian 
conception of the human condition. But the pessimism is coun- 
terbalanced by the belief in the Incarnation: 


Ici se place alors la notion qui nous intéresse. S’il est 
vrai que l’homme n’est rien et que sa destinée est 
toute entiére dans les mains de Dieu, que les oeuvres 
ne suffisent pas 4 assurer 4 l*homme sa récompense, 
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si le “Nemo bonus” est fondé, qui donc atteindra ce 
royaume de Dieu? La distance est si grande de 
l’-homme a Dieu que personne ne peut espérer la com- 
bler. L’homme ne peut y parvenir et seul le désespoir 
lui est ouvert. Mais alors 1’Incarnation apporte sa so- 
lution. L’homme ne pouvant rejoindre Dieu, Dieu 
descend jusqu’a lui. (P. 15) 


After stating these main themes, Camus very briefly studies 
some late first-century and second-century Christian writings. 
(He quotes one on the sacrament of Baptism: “Nous descendons 
dans l’eau, remplis de péchés et de souillures, et nous en sor- 
tons... possédant dans le coeur et dans l’esprit, l’espérance en 
Jésus.”) And he concludes his chapter with a discussion of the 
encounter of Greek thought and the Christian religion. 

After a chapter on Gnosticism and another on Plotinus and 
his influence on Christian theology, Camus turns his attention to 
Augustine. He says that Augustine is Greek in his need for co- 
herence, but Christian in his anxieties. He finds in the theolo- 
gian the same obsession with evil and death that he had discov- 
ered in earlier writers: 


Mais en méme temps le probléme du mal |’obséde: 
“Je cherchais d’ou vient le mal et je n’en sortais pas.” 
Et il est poursuivi par l’idée dela mort: *J’étais rongé 
par la crainte de mourir sans avoir découvert la 
verité.” (P. 78). 


We must note, he says, “l’extréme fécondité” of Augustine’s ob- 
session with evil (natural and moral): “C’est en partant de la 
que notre auteur a pu développer ses doctrines les plus origi- 
nales.” Camus then treats in a rather summary fashion Augus- 
tine’s ideas concerning evil, human freedom and Divine Grace, 
the Trinity, faith and reason, and the synthesis of primitive 
Christian doctrines with Plotinian philosophy in Augustine’s 
thought. In his Conclusion, Camus says that what counts in the 
shift from Hellenism to Christianity is not so much the philo- 
sophic changes, but “la substitution d’un ‘homme chrétien’ 4 un 
‘homme grec’” (p. 92). He quotes Pascal again, to the effect 
that men, being unable to cure themselves of death, have de- 
cided not to think of it. The whole effort of Christianity, Camus 
adds, is to shock men out of their lethargic indifference and to 
force them to think of death. “Tout l’effort du christianisme 
est de s’opposer a cette paresse du coeur. Par 1a se définit 
Vhomme chrétien et du méme coup une civilisation” (p. 93). 
The studies that Camus undertook in the preparation of his 
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essay on Hellenism and Christianity had a far-reaching effect. 
When he began them, he saw in himself a twentieth- century Hel- 
lene, a rationalist glorying in the natural world, at whose center 
is man. “L’Hellénisme,” he wrote in his Introduction, “implique 
que l’homme peut se suffire et qu’il porte en lui de quoi expli- 
quer l’univers et le destin. Ses temples sont contruits 4 sa me- 
sure. En un certain sens les grecs acceptaient une justification 
sportive et esthétique de l’existence. Le dessin de leurs col- 
lines ou la course d’un jeune homme sur une place leur déli- 
vrait tout le secret du monde. Leur évangile disait: notre 
Royaume est de ce monde” (p. 2). Surely he was thinking of 
himself when he wrote those lines. Like the Greeks, the former 
goalie of the Racing Universitaire d’Alger and director of the 
Théatre du Travail accepted “une justification sportive et es- 
thétique de l’existence.” And was not his kingdom of this world? 
So he had written the year before in L’Envers et l’Endroit: 
“A cette heure, tout mon royaume est de ce monde.”* But 
something happened during this encounter with Christian doc- 
trine, philosophy, and history: not the beginning of a slow proc- 
ess of conversion—the “substitution of Christian man for 
Greek man” —but rather the beginning of an uneasy synthesis of 
the two. Only a long study could do justice to the subject of the 
influence of the Christian religion on Camus, and I shall make 
no attempt even to broach it here. I shall simply limit myself 
to a small number of fairly obvious conclusions about the effect 
of this encounter. “Hellénisme et Christianisme” makes it clear 
that from the very beginning of his writing career Camus was 
intimately acquainted with the doctrines, philosophy, and history 
of the Christian religion. His own obsession with death and 
natural and moral evil, engendered by a near-fatal illness and 
his sensitivity to injustice, created in him a natural affinity for 
the Christian religion. His studies provided him with an ancient 
thematic and symbolic framework around which he could build 
his own creative world. One need only point to the sacrificial 
Christ-figure, the sacramental bathing episodes, and the cen- 
trality of death and evil in all of Camus works — or simply read 
La Chute — to realize the extent to which these youthful studies 
shaped his art and thought. What must be stressed, however, is 
the fact that they were operative in his writings from the begin- 
ning, and that the process that ends in La Chute began as early 
as 1936. 

Révolte dans les Asturies and “Hellénisme et Christianisme” 
lend to Camus’ career, as it has developed to date, a rather 
neat symmetry. His first literary work deals with the theme 
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of revolt, and his last major philosophical essay, L’Homme ré- 
volté, is a study of the phenomenon of revolt in modern times. 
His first essay is an examination of early Christianity, and his 
last major piece of fiction, La Chute, takes its “hero,” a bizarre 
reincarnation of John the Baptist, to the door — but no farther — 
of salvation. In both L’Homme révolté and La Chute Camus ap- 
pears to have exhausted the possibilities of their respective 
subjects, and it is not impossible that they signal the end of a 
distinct period in his development. Certainly L’Exil et le 
Royaume reveals an attempt to find new directions. The book 
he is now writing will be, he says, his first novel, and not a 
récit or mythe, as he calls his other fictional works, and it will 
not create a symbolic or allegorical world, but rather the real 
world of a European between the two World Wars. Its publica- 
tion will tell us whether or not the cycle of works beginning with 
Révolte dans les Asturies and “Hellénisme et Christianisme” 
has actually been completed. 


1. Essai de création collective/Révolte dans les Asturies / Piece en 4 
actes/ e. c. [Edmond Charlot] /A Alger/ Pour les amis/ du théatre du 
travail. No date, no pagination. On second page of the B.N. copy 
someone has written: “A notre ami/ Perero/Les auteurs.” 

2. Page references are to the typewritten copy kindly loaned to author 
by M. Camus. 

3. L’Envers et l’Endroit, Paris, Gallimard, 1958, DeelZoe 
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The works of Camus, like those of any great writer, and the 
points of view that are expressed in them, obviously did not 
suddenly blossom forth in an unfavorable climate and without 
seeds that had been previously sown. As he himself wrote in 
the prefatory statement to Le Mythe de Sisyphe, that essay deals 
with “une sensibilité absurde qu’on peut trouver éparse dans le 
siécle.” The writers that he mentions by name as having given 
expression to that “sensitivity,” such as Jaspers, Heidegger, 
Kierkegaard, Chestov, and Husserl, are, in the main, philoso- 
phers. While that was perhaps to be expected in a man who has 
had the training in philosophy that Camus has had (incomplete 
though it might have been), it is more surprising to find that 
among the more purely literary figures he refers to— Dostoev- 
ski, Melville, Goethe, and Shakespeare — there is not a single 
French author. The fact remains that Camus, an Algerian by 
birth, was nurtured by French tradition and culture, and his 
books were intended for, and received by, a French audience. 
L’Etrangey, in particular, could have been neither produced nor 
accepted without adequate preparation: not even the French 
reading public, intellectual though it may be, will accept a 
thoroughgoing novelty. 

The purpose of this essay, then, is to point out that there 
existed, in the first part of the twentieth century, such a prepar- 
atory climate in French literature. This is not to imply that 
the writers who contributed to the formation of this climate 
were aware of their contribution; nor is it claimed, except in 
one very obvious instance, that Camus was influenced by them. 
They are merely presented as evidence to show that the time 
was ripe for the extraordinary and, in some respects, mislead- 
ing success of Camus’ first novel. 

Alain, Bernanos; Aragon, Saint Exupéry, and Malraux, who, 
in themselves, represent a variety of styles and attitudes, have 
been chosen for this demonstration. A number of selected quo- 
tations will reveal the presence of themes that lay scattered 
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throughout the writings of these very dissimilar authors and 
are basic to the argument of L’Etranger and Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe. Specifically, these themes will include a lucid, search- 
ing examination of the meaning of life, a sense of alienation, or 
divorce, between Man and the World, as well as between Man 
and his life, the preoccupation with rituals qua rituals, and the 
realization that our myths have lost their meaning—the last 
accompanied by concern over that loss. 


I. 


Alain, for one, has, in many of his Propos, analyzed with 
great lucidity the entire question of myths, rites, and customs. 
Readers of his works are no doubt familiar with his assimila- 
tion of customs to clothing rites: according to him, customs 
and myths are like garments in that they are superficial and 
foreign to man’s structure onthe one hand, and give significance 
and security to the wearer on the other. He once compared 
bathers on a beach to children without function or profession: 
they were natural, unstable, and naked. These three adjectives, 
one should note in passing, also apply to Meursault, the hero of 
L’Etranger. Alain continues: “la carapace est déposée; elle 
attend au bord de la route; c’est l’auto, étrange boite a sardines, 
ornée d’une marque de fabrique; et cela est laid comme une 
idée abandonnée; telles sont bien les mécaniques. Et les ani- 
maux font honte aux mécaniques.”* At the same time as mark- 
ing the opposition between the animal, or un-human, world and 
the rituals of Man, his metaphor stresses the mechanical aspect 
of rites. Likewise, in the last chapter of L’Etranger, Meursault, 
who is at one with the “tendre indifférence du monde” (E, 171), 
will attempt to “échapper a la mécanique,” to get out of the 
clutches of a “rite implacable.” 

Rites are mechanical and protective; they are normally ac- 
cepted without discussion: “La coutume n’offense pas l’esprit. 
Pourquoi? Parce qu’elle ne demande pas approbation” (P, 552). 
We slip into our garments without difficulty; thus, a business 
suit is no cause for intellectual perturbation. More than that, it 
protects one from intellectual perturbation. Referring to the 
headdress worn by peasants in Brittany Alain wrote: “la coiffe 
est un dogme. Parce que je suis né de ce cété de la riviére, je 
penserai ainsi et non autrement. Rempart contre les pensées” 
(P, 957). Elsewhere he said of uniforms (and what garment is 
not essentially a uniform?) that they were sleep garments: “ce 
sont des plis de la douce paresse, de la plus douce paresse, 
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celle qui agit sans penser” (P, 531). Ritualistic life can thus 
lead to a safe, well-adjusted pattern of automatic reactions, 
and Man is naturally grateful: “... on comprend que la céré- 
monie, la fonction, le costume, la mode soient les dieux de ce 
monde” (P, 530). These, of course, are false gods, or devils at 
best, in the world of Meursault. It is precisely such a devil who 
appears in the first part of L’Etranger and proceeds to tempt 
the Christ-Stranger; he sits, in the guise of a small woman, at 
a table in Céleste’s restaurant and does everything with the 
precise gestures of an automaton. When the woman is through, 
the Stranger, intrigued, follows her into the street and watches 
her as she moves away with unbelievable speed and sureness. 
But he does not succumb, and the world of ritual remains for- 
eign to him. 

That we are dealing with two different realms, the world of 
ritual, or of Man, and the world of things, is, of course, a cru- 
cial part of the problem. Actually, in Alain’s estimation, the 
world of ritual is more properly the world of children and fairy 
tales. The life of a child tends to be almost completely ritual- 
istic; he knows that tears or smiles, an expression of the face, 
a gleam or a twinkle in the eye will produce extraordinary and 
essentially unnatural results, for their realm is that of human 
relationships. As he grows up, though, he soon learns that 
neither smiles nor threats will prevent a faucet from leaking. 
“La maturité veut un long détour, et une solitude de l’observa- 
teur parmi les choses” (P, 346). Myths, on the other hand, are 
fairy tales for older children. “La vérité des Contes est en ceci 
que l’ordre extérieur est considéré comme négligeable en com- 
paraison de l’ordre humain” (P, 287). Myths represent Man’s 
attempt to impose a coherent order of his own making upon a 
recalcitrant world. It might be useful at this point to keep in 
mind Camus’ statement that the Absurd is “ce divorce entre 
Vesprit qui désire et le monde qui décoit, ma nostalgie d’unité, 
cet univers dispersé ei la contradiction qui les enchaine” (S, 71). 
Alain had found such a longing for unity in Jewish and Oriental 
religions, and condemned it: *... cette orientale Unité, qui est 
Vopium de l’esprit peut-étre” (P, 694). Toa hard and inhuman 
monotheism he preferred what he called a more realistic poly- 
theism, such as the Greeks believed in, where life could be 
thought out on a human plane: “Car 1’Un n’est pas un 6tre. 
L’Un est une idée....” (P, 1036). Camus, likewise, as became 
clear after the publication of L’Homme révolté, prefers Greek 
thought to the ideas of the philosophers he discussed in Le 


Mythe de Sisyphe. 
‘For man living in a mythical world there is immediate 
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security — but also ultimate hope‘and fear. The mythical world, 
wrote Alain, is regulated by the moon which, by the time of 
Julius Caesar, led men to celebrate harvest festivals in the 
midst of Winter (P, 242). The world of reality is the world of 
the sun. It cannot be propitiated; there is no place to hide, and 
there is no room for hope. Camus himself has characterized 
Meursault as “un homme pauvre et nu, amoureux du soleil qui 
ne laisse pas d’ombres.”” Man can depend only upon himself, 
and struggle against known forces of a complex world. It isa 
never-ending struggle, but Alain remarks in a different context 
that “il est beau de voir que les hommes reconstruisent la paix, 
et presque sans espérance” (P, 935). They are almost like 
Sisyphus as he walks down from his mountain — happy but com- 
pletely free from hope. 


II 


Alain was no Christian. The tragedy of George Bernanos 
was that the world he considered real was either being denied 
or relegated to the realm of myth by his contemporaries. Cath- 
olic dogma for him was to be taken literally; God and his angels, 
the Devil and his helpers, were all real and they intervened in 
the affairs of men; miracles were present-day actualities. In 
other words, he, too, was a witness to the schism developing 
between Man and the world, but he sided with Man. As a result 
he felt ostracized by the world. Like the criminal who is men- 
tioned in one of his novels, “quand il ouvre les yeux, dans la 
nuit profonde et douce, le misérable connaft tout 4 coup qu’il 
est étranger parmi les hommes” (SS, 214). Just as the condem- 
nation changed the world of that individual (this trial-exile sym- 
bolism is not uncommon and probably goes back to primitive 
myths and customs), it seems quite possible that World War I 
and, a few years later, a near-fatal illness changed the world of 
Bernanos and turned him into the writer we know.® At any rate, 
many of his fictional heroes also go through some sort of trau- 
matic experience (which shall be referred to in this essay, ten- 
tatively, as a “fateful moment”) after which they feel estranged 
from the world; others are born Strangers, somewhat like 
Meursault, although on a very different plane. Curiously enough, 
for his best-known villain, the Abbé Cénabre: of L’Imposture, 
who is about to lose his faith, Bernanos predicted an extreme 
case of schizophrenia; “Vous irez ainsi de plus en plus secréte- 
ment séparé des autres et de vous-méme, l’4me et le corps 
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désunis par un divorce essentiel” (J, 28). Thus, the fate of Céna- 
bre, for whom the central myth of life has lost its substance, is 
identical with that of men whose vision of reality is at variance 
with the beliefs of members of the majority group. He is in the 
complex situation of an exile among exiles — without being, for 
that matter, reintegrated into the original group. 

Cénabre, however, is exceptional. The Strangers of Ber- 
nanos’ novels are usually those pure, simple characters so dear 
to the author’s heart. In the same book we are told of the Abbé 
Chevance’s “parfaite,... définitive,... impitoyable solitude.” 
Cénabre does not fear him for, like Meursault at his trial, “il 
était dans la foule ainsi qu’un étranger impuissant a se faire 
entendre” (J, 73). Meursault, Chevance, the Abbé Donissan of 
Bernanos’ first novel, and the subsequent country priest, are 
born Strangers. Not so Chantal, the saintly young girl of La 
Joie. After the death of her confessor, she finds herself left to 
her own spiritual devices; as she reflects upon that death, upon 
the priest’s agony and the peculiar impression she has had of 
having been disappointed or perhaps abandoned by God, the pre- 
viously familiar surroundings in which she had been brought up 
suddenly begin to change. Bernanos thus describes, in part, her 
“fateful moment”: *... 1’étroit univers familier dans lequel 
elle était née, o0 elle avait vécu, prenait un aspect nouveau. Il 
semblait que les choses elles-mémes lui fussent devenues 
étrangéres,...” (J, 46). She can no longer look at the furnish- 
ings of her home without “un malaise indéfinissable, une espéce 
de méfiance craintive” (J, 47). She experiences something very 
close to what Camus has called a “lassitude teintée d’étonne- 
ment” (S, 27). Throughout the novel Chantal is characterized by 
purity, integrity, and lucidity. While other human beings seem 
to live in a different world (“Qu’ils étaient loin d’elle, tous! 
Qu’ils étaient errants et malheureux! [J, 48]), she has the abil- 
ity, which she shares with other heroes of Bernanos, to see 
through the sham of their lives. She would have them face 
realities, for their own spiritual good. Thus, she tries to help 
her mother, a harmlessly deranged old lady who lives in a world 
of illusions and myths, by destroying some of those myths. To 
this a worldly psychiatrist friend of the family objects: “Votre 
méthode est ingénieuse, ... Je la trouve un peu cruelle. Pour- 
quoi lui retirer ce hochet? Chaque 4ge a le sien” WJ, 204). An 
ironical element is introduced here through the fact that this 
pure, upright girl consciously strives to achieve what Cénabre, 
the sinful impostor, had succeeded in doing in the previous 
novel. As this priest is walking home late one evening, he is 
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approached by a tramp who asks for charity. The latter lives 
in a forest of myths which he has elaborated in order to amuse, 
interest, or soften the heart of passers-by. But he has told so 
many stories, and for so long, that he is incapable of separating 
them from the truth the priest attempts to extract from him. 
He reacts violently: “Vous étes un type 4 me voler mon polichi- 
nelle. Qu’est-ce que ¢a peut vous foutre que j’aie été jeune ou 
non? Et vous me le prendrez, nom de Dieu! J’ai pas de dé- 
fense, je ne suis pas un homme” (/, 237). And a few moments 
later: “Il y ena qui se contentent avec mon polichinelle. Vous, 
il vous faut le vrai, il vous faut homme” (J, 241). He finally 
asserts that no one can force him to give up his myths: “J’ai le 
droit d’étre ce que je veux, et mon polichinelle, et tout, c’est la 
loi” (I, 243). Granted that for Bernanos Catholicism is the re- 
ality, not a myth, and that for Camus’ Stranger reality lies out- 
side of Christianity, it seems clear that Chantal, Cénabre 
(somewhat in spite of himself), and Meursault occupy the same 
basic position in their attempts to divest life of its illusions. 
Without in any way stretching the point it can be said that the 
“hochet” and the “polichinelle” play a similar role to that of the 
crucifix brandished by the judge in the second part of L’Etran- 
ger. Chantel’s mother, the tramp, and the judge all cling to their 
myths, for without them life would have no meaning. To protect 
themselves, to save what Alain would call their stability, they 
reject the disturbing elements from their midst. The exile, the 
Stranger, then become like a heart beating in vain outside the 
body — to borrow a metaphor from Bernanos’ last novel, Mon- 
sieur Ouine. “Que suis-je parmi vous?” a priest asks of his 
assembled parishioners. “Un coeur qui bat hors du corps, 
avez-vous vu ca, vous autres? Eh bien, je suis ce coeur-1a, 
mes amis. Un coeur, rappelez-vous, c’est comme une pompe 
qui brasse le sang. Moi je bats tant que je peux, seulement le 
sang ne vient plus, le coeur n’aspire et ne refoule que du vent” 
(O, 206). In this instance the ideological situation is reversed 
but the relative positions are the same. 


Ii 


From militant Catholic writer to Communist pamphleteer 
the gap is not so great as it might seem. Both have a haven, 
either in Rome or in Moscow. The difference lies in the fact 
that while the gates of Rome are never completely shut (even 
Cénabre, just before going mad, will be touched by grace), the 
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road to Moscow is strewn with obstacles that men with a certain 
type of background find impassable. 

There is also one question Bernanos could not possibly con- 
sider within the framework of his ethics: suicide. A former 
Surrealist like Aragon obviously had no such scruples. In the 
course of one of his many, violent attacks against the Christian 
concept of God, he stated, in his “Le Songe du paysan,” a sort 
of appendix to the volume Le Paysan de Paris, that the consid- 
eration of God as an object of metaphysics constituted not only 
an error but “un véritable suicide de l’esprit” (PP, 238). In a 
similar fashion, Camus, in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, has charac- 
terized the placing of God at the end of a metaphysical quest as 
philosophical suicide. This is only one aspect of the problem of 
suicide which he examines in that treatise. As he writes at the 
outset: “il n’y a qu’un probléme philosophique vraiment sé- 
rieux: c’est le suicide” (S, 15). In other words, is life worth 
living, or not? Even though, in the words of G. B. Shaw, “the 
fact that life is not rationally worth living is obvious, ”* this is 
nevertheless the fundamental philosophical question Camus felt 
one must start from. 

Aragon also discussed the common form of suicide in Le 
Traité du style: “Je regarde passer le cortége des suicides. 
... On m’interroge, et je ne puis que dire combien tout homme 
me parait fantoche, combien je m’étonne de voir se poursuivre 
la vie, que les suicides sont les seuls morts par moi, mais 
véritablement respectés” (T, 88). Several pages later he linked 
it to the religious problem: ‘J’envisagerai le sentiment reli- 
gieux en tant que solution au probléme de |’existence, au méme 
titre que l’évasion, etc.” (J, 96). He refused all forms of escape 
(“*partir, voyager, s’évader, se tuer” [ 7, 92]) just as Camus 
refused what he calls “le saut”: the metaphors are practically 
identical. In a previous development Aragon had banished hope 
from Man’s life: “Qui leur fera finalement entendre qu’il n’y a 
pas d’espoir, qu’il n’y a rien a attendre, que c’est comme 
eee (T, 85). This lucidity, one of the themes that were 
mentioned at the beginning, also constitutes a basis for man’s 
acceptance of life as Camus analyzed it in his early essay: “Il 
peut alors décider d’accepter de vivre dans un tel univers et 
d’en tirer ses forces, son refus d’espérer et le témoignage ob- 
stiné d’une vie sans consolation” (S, 84). 

All these considerations have a similar point of departure. 
Aragon expressed it by saying: “Tout l’irréductible de certaines 
vies, le refus qui compromet tout, l’impossibilite de s’accom- 
moder d’un destin et d’un seul, la nausée enfin, l’immense vague 
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qui emporte tout, ...” (T, 79-80). And Camus has written: “Ce 
malaise devant l’inhumanité de l*homme méme, cette incalcula- 
ble chute devant l’image de ce que nous sommes, cette ‘nausée’ 
comme l’appelle un auteur de nos jours,...” (S, 29). The re- 
currence of the metaphor of “nausea” is noteworthy, for, while 
lessening the significance of the title of Sartre’s prewar novel 
for the interpretation of L’Etranger and reducing it to a phe- 
nomenon of atmosphere, the context points up its link to Camus’ 
subsequent narrative, La Chute—a work that is antithetical to 
L’Etrangey. To return to Aragon’s peasant, his reverie began 
with the statement that “il y a dans le monde un désordre im- 
pensable” (PP, 234). In a similar vein, Camus wrote toward the 
beginning of his essay: “Le monde nous échappe...” (S, 29). 

Both writers rejected a number of artificial solutions to the 
problem of life, while at the same time recognizing the value or 
even necessity of the effort. For Aragon, “une philosophie ne 
saurait véussir. C’est a la grandeur de son objet qu’elle em- 
prunte sa propre grandeur, elle la conserve dans 1’échec. 
Aussi, dans l’instant que je constate celui de l’idéaiisme 
transcendental, je salue cette entreprise” (PP, 240). And in 
conclusion to his chapter on philosophical suicide Camus noted: 
“Je sais aussi que jamais l’impuissance n’a inspiré d’aussi 
émouvants accords que ceux de Kierkegaard” (S, 72). 

Aragon thus leads up directly to the ancient myth of Sisy- 
phus: “Il n’y a pas de repos pour Sisyphe, mais sa pierre ne 
retombe pas, elle monte, et ne doit cesser de monter” (PP, 240). 
Nevertheless, there still is an important difference: Aragon’s 
Sisyphus is, like his creator, an inveterate romanticist, and he 
simply cannot bring himself to walk downfrom the mountain.... 
In spite of his brave words, Aragon cannot face a life that has 
no meaning. 


IV 


Saint Exupéry found himself confronted with exactly the 
same difficulty. When a number of his newspaper articles and 
other miscellaneous texts were published after his death, the 
collection was called Un Sens a la vie. Nothing more apt could 
have been selected: the phrase symbolizes his never-ending 
efforts to find a meaning for life—a struggle that is evident in 
practically all of his works. For instance, in what P.-H. Simon 
has rightfully called “cet étonnant poéme en prose,”° Le Petit 
Prince, Saint Exupéry satirized the vanity of most human 
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occupations as typified by the activities of the individuals 
stranded on a number of diminutive planets: the king, the vain- 
glorious man, the alcoholic, the businessman, the street lighter, 
and the geographer. (The fact that needs emphasis here is that 
not only their work is useless and meaningless, but also each 
one is all alone, isolated in his little world, and a stranger to 
every one else.) 

When the little Prince eventually lands on earth, in the Sa- 
hara region, and tells a serpent that one is lonesome in the des- 
ert, the latter retorts: “On est seul aussi chez les hommes”: 
(OE, 462), thus illustrating the two types of exile already noted 
in Bernanos. In a somewhat ambiguous chapter the fox teaches 
the Prince how to cure his lonesomeness: “Ma vie est mono- 


tone. ... Je m’ennuie donc un peu. Mais, si tu m’apprivoises, 
ma vie sera comme ensoleillée” (OF, 470). And later: “On ne 
connait que les choses qu’on apprivoise, ... Si tu veux un ami, 


apprivoise- moi!” (OZ, 471). Of course, this cannot be accom- 
plished in an instant: there is a ritual involved (“Il faut des 
rites” [OE, 472]). It is only after he has gone through a number 
of well-defined acts that the little Prince will have succeeded in 
taming, or “befriending,” the fox. The context shows, however, 
that the emphasis should not be so much on the fact that rituals 
must be found and observed — which, for Saint Exupéry, is quite 
true — but on the evidence that rituals have been lost. 

Aragon had constructed one of his novels around the sym- 
bolism of the double-decker bus. For the hero of Les Voyageurs 
de lVimpériale, mankind is divided into two groups. There is 
first the group of those who are in the know, one might say those 
who belong, and the others are like strangers: “Car il y a deux 
sortes d’hommes dans le monde, ceux qui pareils aux gens de 
Vimpériale sont emportés sans rien savoir de la machine qu’ils 
habitent ...” (V, 566). Saint Exupéry, in Pilote de guerre uses 
almost the same metaphor, changing the bus into an ocean liner: 
“Ainsi sont les passagers du navire. Ils usent du navire sans 
rien lui donner. A l]’abri de salons, qu’ils croient cadre absolu, 
ils poursuivent leurs jeux. Ils ignorent le travail des maitres- 
couples sous la pesée éternelle de la mer” (OE, 370). And Mal- 
raux, who is even much closer in spirit to Camus, had exclaimed 
earlier in La Voie royale, also favoring the ocean-liner image: 
“Se libérer de cette vie livrée 4l’espoir et aux songes, échapper 
a ce paquebot passif” (VR, 54). While Aragon does definitely not 
wish to be identified with his character (who is the bourgeois- 
villain for whom no salvation is possible), there is no question 
of the fact that the narrator of Pilote de guerre is Saint 
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Exupéry. He also confessed, ina related passage: “Or, si j’ai 
conservé l’image de la civilisation que je revendique comme 
mienne, j’ai perdu les régles qui la transportaient. Je découvre 
ce soir que les mots dont j’usais ne touchaient plus ]’essentiel” 
(OE, 370). We have here, as in the case of Bernanos’ Chantal, 
an example of that “fateful moment” when all things begin to 
change. 

For Saint Exupéry, just as bonds are necessary between 
human beings, there must be bonds between Man and the world. 
When one has lost the rules, or the ritual, that linked the one 
with the other, he is close to experiencing what Camus will call 
“le sentiment de l’absurde” and what Pierre Mercadier, at his 
“fateful moment,” had felt up on his double-decker bus: “Tout 
a coup tout me sembla étrange, les cafés, les boulevards, les 
pharmacies” (V, 566). He is like the Arab slave in Terre des 
hommes after the bonds of slavery have been severed by French 
flyers stationed in North Africa: “Mais cette liberté lui parut 
amére: elle lui découvrait surtout 4 quel point il manquait de 
liens avec le monde” (OE, 207). Saint Exupéry longs to be in- 
cluded in the game; when he refers to the slave before he has 
been freed and says: “Il est paisible. Il est pris par le jeu: 
faire le thé, soigner les méhara, manger” (OE, 201), he antici- 
pated what Camus will say in Le Mythe de Sisyphe: “Lever, 
tramway, quatre heures de bureau ou d’usine, repas, tramway, 
quatre heures de travail, repas, sommeil et lundi mardi mer- 
credi jeudi vendredi et samedi sur le méme rythme, cette route 
se suit aisément la plupart du temps” (S, 27). But he does not 
welcome Camus’ question “Pourquoi?” that shatters the indi- 
vidual’s vision of the world. He had nevertheless experienced 
something similar to the moment when “les décors s’écroulent” 
just before the collapse of France at the beginning of World War 
II: “Mais il est une impression qui domine toutes les autres au 
cours de cette fin de guerre. C’est celle de l’absurde. Tout 
craque autour de nous. Tout s’éboule. C’est si total que la mort 
elle-méme parait absurde” (OE, 267). This is perhaps a good 
indication that, while a sense of the absurdity of life was present 
in French writers before the outbreak of the war, defeat and 
occupation provided them with a conducive climate and a re- 
sponsive public. 

Saint Exupéry’s attempts to recreate a bond between Man 
and the world had a definite mystic flavor as the following quo- 
tation will show: “Il me semble comprendre beaucoup de choses 
dans mon étrange nuit de village. Le silence est d’une qualité 
extraordinaire. Le moindre bruit remplit l’espace tout entier 
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comme une cloche. Rien ne m’est étranger...” (OE, 371). He 
then depicts his attempt to grasp the meaning of that fleeting 
moment which is similar in nature to a number of more perma- 
nent attitudes described by Camus in the first part of Noces—a 
passionate work, in contrast to the ironical L’Etranger. 

In a newspaper article written in 1935, part of which was 
used in Terre des hommes, Saint Exupéry wrote about a train 
trip to Moscow. His reflections led him to note that it was in 
France that life seemed to have lost more of its meaning: even 
the rituals of everyday life had become empty. When he asked: 
“Pourquoi les hommes se désintéressent-ils du social?” he 
could provide no ready answer. He noted by contrast: “Brus- 
quement, en dehors des frontiéres, on sent que les hommes 
rentrent dans leurs fonctions. ...Le jeu engage quelque chose” 
(OE, 49). If it be true that France is in a more advanced stage 
of civilization than eastern European countries, there is one 
logical answer to his question— an answer, however, that Saint 
Exupéry could not have accepted. It is simply that rituals lose 
their significance as civilization progresses. This is also what 
Valéry had noted in his preface to Montesquieu’s Lettres per- 
sanes— while adding the proviso that such progress eventually 
led to decadence and return to a barbaric age. 


V 


When Camus, after having been awarded the Nobel Prize, 
stated that if he had been a member of the jury he would have 
voted for Malraux, he acknowledged in spectacular fashion a 
debt that had been a mystery for no one. An early sign of his 
admiration had been the adaptation, done in 1935, of Malraux’ 
Temps du mépris for the “Théatre de l’Equipe.” It now seems 
rather commonplace to state that Garine, in Les Conquérants, 
and Perken, in La Voie royale, are two of Meursault’s avatars; 
while the following observations will, in part, merely repeat 
what other critics have said, these things need to be restated in 
the present context. 

The most obvious point of similarity between Garine and 
Meursault resides of course in the account of Garine’s arrest 
and trial in Switzerland on the one hand, and the second part of 
L’Etrangey on the other. Garine’s incomprehension of what the 
trial could lead to, his lack of interest in the inquest procedure 
(“Les confrontations n’avaient pour lui aucun intérét: il ne niait 
rien” [C, 64]), his reference to “une lutte contre un automate” 
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(C, 65; cf. Camus: “Tout était si naturel, si bien réglé et si 
sobrement joué...” [E, 102]) parallel similar reactions on 
Meursault’s part and echo the already quoted observation of 
Alain. At the trial itself Garine has the impression of attending 
a strange comedy: “Seul le théatre peut donner, autant que la 
Cour d’assises, une impression de convention” (C, 65). He sug- 
gests the possibility that the jury will understand nothing con- 
cerning the facts confronting them and concludes to the lack of 
connection between the facts and the judicial “ceremony.” 
Meursault also notes that “personne ne paraissait comprendre” 
(E, 134), thus recalling, without Garine’s subsequent rationali- 
zation, the latter’s reflection: “Juger, c’est de toute évidence, 
ne pas comprendre, puisque si 1’on comprenait, on ne pourrait 
plus juger” (C, 66). Where Meursault has the impression that 
he is “de trop” (EZ, 120), Garine feels his “impuissance” (C, 66). 
This perhaps gives us a clue to an essential difference in intent 
between the two novels. Garine, at that moment, would have 
liked to act, but he cannot — while Meursault feels no such com- 
pulsion. Such a distinction would appear to translate the fact 
that Garine was closer to his creator than Meursault is to 
Camus. Again, and this was not at all obvious to the readers 
who insured the success of Camus’ novel, L’Etranger is an 
ironical work; Les Conquérants, on the other hand, is a pas- 
sionate work (Malraux, in his 1949 postface, called it a “livre 
d’adolescent” [C, 247]). 

There are other differences, too. Garine considers the trial 
to be one of many “grandes manifestations de l’absurdité hu- 
maine” (C, 66). Malraux, when he places such thoughts into the 
minds of his characters, seems closer to Aragon when the latter 
contemplates the bourgeois world through Mercadier, than to 
Camus. Of course, he parts ways with Aragon as soon as he 
adds that society itself is absurd and cannot be improved. 
“Qu’on la transforme, cette société, ne m’intéresse pas. Ce 
n’est pas l’absence de justice en elle qui m’atteint, mais quel- 
que chose de plus profond, l’impossibilité de donner a une forme 
sociale, quelle qu’elle soit, mon adhésion” (C, 67). While Camus 
could not accept this indifference to injustice, he also defined 
the absurd as resulting from the juxtaposition of Man and the 
world— neither one is absurd per se: “L’absurde est essentiel- 
lement un divorce. II n’est ni dans l’un ni dans l’autre des 
éléments comparés. II nait de leur confrontation. ... l’absurde 
n’est pas dans l’homme..., ni dans le monde, mais dans leur 
présence commune” (S, 48). On the other hand, Garine’s activ- 
ities in China, his struggle for a cause in the outcome of which 
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he is not particularly interested (toward the end of the volume 
[C, 242] he even wishes he could shift his allegiance from the 
Communist International to the British Empire) identify him 
with Camus’ conquerors who “savent que l’action est en elle- 
méme inutile” and who have chosen freely “cet effort absurde 
et sans portée” (S, 119). 

Long after the Switzerland episode, as Garine, stricken by 
disease, lies on his hospital bed and reminisces, he tells how 
the feeling of absurdity he derived from his early trial has now 
permeated almost everything human. He links it to the classic 
feeling about the vanity of life: “J’éprouvais— mais trés forte- 
ment— le sentiment de la vanité de toute vie, d’une humanité 
menée par des forces absurdes” (C, 169). Unlike Camus’ con- 
queror, however, he does not fully accept his destiny: *... il 
me semble que je lutte contre l’absurde humain, en faisant ce 
que je fais ici....” Furthermore, he identifies what he is doing 
with the attempt to create hope in the hearts of men. Camus, on 
the contrary, while he spoke of Prometheus as the first of mod- 
ern conquerors and said that his was a “revendication de 
l’homme contre son destin” (S, 120), definitely left no place for 
hope (“... cette lutte suppose l’absence totale d’espoir” [S, 49- 
50]). His key-word was always lucidity: “J’installe ma lucidité 
au milieu de ce qui la nie” (S, 120). 

Without unnecessarily extracting from La Voie royale a 
number of similar references to absurdity and to Perken’s atti- 
tude, it should be pointed out that the latter comes closer to 
what is expressed in the early works of Camus when he says: 
“Mais accepter vivant la vanité de son existence, comme un 
cancer, vivre avec cette tiédeur de mort dans la main...” (VR, 
51). Most significant of all, it goes almost without saying, is 
the parallelism of the final lines in La Voie royale and in 
L’Etranger. 

Purposely left out of this discussion are a number of exis- 
tentialist motifs present in the early works of Malraux. The 
most significant of these, however, does need to be brought in. 
It occurs when Garine, refusing the rituals of society, states 
that a man who has killed is not a criminal but a murderer and 
characterizes remorse as the inability to profit from a certain 
course of events: the world of a man who has committed mur- 
der is no longer the world of the manhe was before the act — nor 
is it the world of the man who has committed a crime (C, 73). 
Aside from the relation it bears to the “fateful moment” previ- 
ously defined, this is also tied to the Sartrian existential the- 

ory that a man’s essence is the product of his existence. 
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Incidentally, the lucidity that Will eventually leave Garine is 
still present here: for it is precisely lucidity on the part of the 
assassin that will prevent the murder from becoming a crime. 
The “fateful moment” comes in again in one of Malraux’ later 
novels, in what is reported to be a direct quotation of the answer 
given by a notorious Parisian criminal to the medical examiner: 
“T’individu tué n’a aucune importance! Mais aprés, il arrive 
une chose inattendue: tout est changé, les choses les plus sim- 
ples, les rues par exemple, les chiens...” (N, 78). The simi- 
larity with the previous quotation by Aragon is also obvious. 

Most readers of La Condition humaine would probably agree 
that one of the major themes of this novel is precisely the im- 
pact upon Tchen of the murder he commits in the opening pages 
of the book. But after World War II, as the Parisian version of 
existentialism reached the level of a delinquent teen-age fad, 
Malraux had long since turned his back on that philosophy. Just 
as he dismissed Les Conquérants as immature, he also, this 
time in Les Voix du silence, referred to La Condition humaine 
as “l’aventure d’un homme qui ne reconnait pas sa voix qu’on 
vient d’enregistrer...” (VS, 628). The theme of the inner voice 
that can be heard only by one’s self as opposed to the outer 
voice one does not recognize, while it does fit the more mature 
preoccupations of Malraux, does not really characterize La 
Condition humaine. It does, on the other hand, bring us closer 
to Meursault whose true “voice” is heard by none and who does 
not recognize his acts when they are described by others. 

It was Les Noyers de l’Altenburg that marked the unmistak- 
able break that severed Malraux from any latent existentialist 
tendencies and left him only with the themes that can be identi- 
fied with those of L’Etranger and Le Mythe de Sisyphe. At one 
point in the novel, Vincent Berger, the narrator’s father, stated 
the problem of the absurd in terms that are almost identical 
with those of Camus: “%... il y a entre chacun de nous et la vie 
universelle, une sorte de... crevasse. Quand je dis que chaque 
homme ressent avec force la présence du destin, j’entends qu’il 
ressent — et presque toujours tragiquement, du moins a certains 
instants — V’indépendance du monde a son égard (N, 127). To 
continue with Camus: “Au fond de toute beauté git quelque chose 
d’inhumain et ces collines, la douceur du ciel, ces dessins d’ar- 
bres, voici qu’a la minute méme, ils perdent le sens illusoire 
dont nous les revétions, désormais plus lointains qu’un paradis 
perdu” (S, 28). Camus then went one step further than Malraux 
had gone and spoke of “l’hostilité primitive du monde.” 
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Previously, Vincent Berger had experienced this now famil- 
iar “fateful moment” when one has the impression that all things 
have suddenly become opaque and inaccessible. The interesting 
point here, in the light of the connection tentatively suggested 
between the Stranger motif and the Voyage, imaginary or real,® 
is that this feeling arises as Berger returns to Europe after a 
long stay in the East where he had lost the occidental sense of 
time. Freed from that concept, he comes back to Marseilles as 
a total Stranger, perhaps as one viewing life sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. The memory of that day remains vividly imbedded in his 
mind. “Ainsi sentait-il maintenant devenir insolite la vie tout 
entiére,” he says later on, thinking back to that day in Marseil- 
les, while contemplating the familiar objects aimlessly stranded 
after his father’s death, “et il s’en trouvait tout 4 coup délivre, 
—mystérieusement étranger a la terre et surpris par elle, 
comme il l’avait été par cette rue ot les hommes de sa race 
retrouvés glissaient dans l’herbe verte...” (N, 92). As with 
Camus, it was the certain presence of death that served as a 
springboard to his meditations. 

Toward the end of the colloquium at Altenburg one of the 
participants exclaims: “Quelque chose d’éternel demeure en 


l’-homme,—en l’homme qui pense... quelque chose que j’ap- 
pellerai sa part divine: c’est son aptitude a mettre le monde en 
question....” And someone else interjects: “Sisyphe aussi est 


éternel” (N, 147). The name invariably crops up. In Camus’ 
essay, the reader had also been told: “Vivre une expérience, 
un destin, c’est l’accepter pleinement. ... Abolir la révolte 
consciente c’est éluder le probleme. ... L’une des seules posi- 
tions philosophiques cohérentes, c’est ainsi la révolte. ... Elle 
remet le monde en question 4 chacune de ses secondes” (S, 76- 
77). Such a revolt is primarily directed against death, and will, 
in the long run, tend to intensify life. 

Reaching the end of this, by necessity, cursory investigation, 
one is more strongly aware of the truth of Camus’ retrospective 
comment on Le Mythe de Sisyphe: “Qu’ai-je fait d’autre ce- 
pendant que de raisonner sur une idée que j’ai trouvée dans les 
rues de mon temps?” (Efé, 133). It is essential, however, to 
distinguish carefully between the popular reception of L’Etran- 
gery and the simultaneous flowering of that idea on the one hand, 
and the specific intent and further artistic development of 
Camus’ argument on the other. The existence of similar 
concerns in writers’so diverse in style, background, and ideol- 
ogy is no mere coincidence. These authors, and others too, are 
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both witnesses of, and participants in, a swelling tide of anguish 
over the human condition that culminated in the so-called liter- 
ature of despair. Against this tide, because he knew it so well, 
Camus took his stand. Like the rock of Chenoua (Eté, 153-154), 
rising from the dark, troubled depths of the sea to the light blue 
mists of the skies, at times undistinguishable from either, 
Camus has attempted to penetrate the despair of his contempo- 
raries and lead them away from the black night of absurdity to 
the clarity of the Mediterranean sun. In a text written about the 
same time as he was composing L’Etranger, he stated: “Nous 
avons 4 recoudre ce qui était déchiré, 4 rendre la justice 
imaginable dans un monde si évidemment injuste, le bonheur 
significatif pour des peuples empoisonnés par le malheur du 
siecle” (Eté, 72). When L’Etranger was published, however, it 
was, in a way, too successful— and its message nearly insepa- 
rable from that of the writings of Sartre. One had either for- 
gotten or not noticed Camus’ critical comment on Sartre’s Le 
Mur early in 1939: “Constater l’absurdité de la vie ne peut étre 
une fin, mais seulement un commencement.”’ It has taken the 
public a number of years to realize that Camus’ thought did not 
plunge into the depths but, on the contrary, rose from them. As 
his more recent books were published, as poetry and irony al- 
ternated with passion and indignation, one has seen him struggle 
with the enigma of Man and resolutely seek the meaning of ex- 
istence: “Au centre de son univers, ce n’est pas le maigre 
non-sens que nous trouvons, mais l’énigme, c’est-a-dire un 
sens qu’on déchiffre mal parce qu’il éblouit” (Eté, 136). 

In conclusion, it should be noted that what bridges the gap 
between Camus and the writers quoted in this essay, what they 
all have unmistakably in common, is a deep-seated love for life. 
This characteristic separates them at once from such men as 
Benda, Gracq, Mauriac, and, in all probability, Sartre. Even 
Bernanos, in spite of many indications to the contrary and all 
the things that set him apart from Camus, was in harmony with 
the author of Noces when he wrote: “Quand je serai mort, dites 
au doux royaume de la terre, que je l’aimais plus que je n’ai 
jamais osé dire.”* Camus’ and Malraux’ preoccupation with 
death and suicide should mislead no one. As the latter wrote in 
La Voie royale: “Ce n’est pas pour mourir que je pense 4 ma 
mort, c’est pour vivre” (VR, 148). 
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The most obvious thing one needs to say about such a sub- 
ject as “Camus and America” is that it is an inter-relationship, 
not a unilateral affair. This is not to suggest either that Amer- 
ican novelists were conscious of themselves as _ influencing 
Camus or that they wrote in terms of a clearly seen moral phi- 
losophy. They did not tutor the French in meanings but rather 
unwittingly offered a décor, a setting, in many respects a tech- 
nique of noting violence and of describing it. 

There are several reasons for this strange relationship. 
Twentieth-century American novelists, consciously at times and 
unwittingly at others, adopted an anti-intellectual stand and re- 
fused even to attempt a fusion of mind and feeling in their 
novels. This was in the line of descent from the naturalists’ 
fight against a weakened, even an effete, Emersonian piety con- 
cerning the value of the American self. But it was also a con- 
sequence of a vigorous campaign against the abstract in litera- 
ture, in all branches of modern literature. From the very sound 
suggestion that direct preaching distorts art, the campaign went 
to the extreme of shying away from almost all forms of intel- 
lectual communication, explicit or implicit. Until his accept- 
ance of the role of American spokesman in the Spanish Civil 
War, Hemingway regarded intellectual matter as an embarras- 
sing intrusion in his novels. His heroes do not speak openly of 
“causes” or of “ideas”; they are preoccupied with the task of 
getting on in a world they do not understand but must endure. 
None of them confront their destinies with either moral deter- 
mination or a consciousness of themselves as representatives 
of a definable position. The scene triumphs over the idea to the 
point of exiling it. 

With some notable exceptions, Continental European writers 
began at the opposite pole. The great nineteenth century minds 
whose impact on twentieth-century literature is unquestioned 
were all European, most of them German, Austrian, and French. 
Novelists almost naturally assumed that the life of their art 
was at least indirectly available to intellectual analysis, and 
required it. Events in modern European history were much 
more clearly both a consequence and a part of ideologically 
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motivated historical and moral structures. The most brilliant 
of all “intellectual novelists,” Thomas Mann, saw his world in- 
habited by persons of one or another kind of intellectual sub- 
stance. Both Buddenbrooks and The Magic Mountain are novels 
of human and family history which depend much of the time for 
pathos and tragic tone upon the careers of social and moral 
meanings in cultural history. For all their differences of tone, 
the novels of Arthur Koestler and Ignazio Silone are also “nov- 
els of ideas”: while they communicate in terms of. scene, each 
scene reveals more than itself, and there are moreover not a 
few passages of unashamed speculation and interpretation in 
their novels. 

This is to suggest not merely that modern European and 
American novels were poles apart, but also that the French at 
least saw in American fiction qualities they themselves lacked. 
The popularity of American fiction in France is now a well doc- 
umented fact; the book of Thelma Smith and Ward Miner, Trans- 
atlantic Migration (Duke University Press, 1955) has very use- 
fully annotated it. French novelists have abundantly testified to 
it. There is the famous statement of Jean-Paul Sartre (Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1946): “The greatest literary development in 
France between 1929 and 1939 was the discovery of Faulkner, 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, Caldwell, Steinbeck.... At once for 
thousands of young intellectuals, the American novel took its 
place, together with jazz and the movies, among the best of the 
importations from the United States. The large frescoes of 
Vidor joined with the passion and violence of The Sound and the 
Fury and Sanctuary to compose for us the face of the United 
States — a face tragic, cruel, sublime.” We need no encourage- 
ment to realize that the French were seeking information from 
these novels; they were looking for an image, an impression. 
But they found more than that. I think it important enough to 
say once again what several critics have long since affirmed: 
the French most frequently saw in American fiction a violence 
pure, uninhibited and unexplained. Since they were not unfamil- 
iar with violence as perhaps the most persistently obvious 
quality of the modern scene, they went to American fiction to 
study the means of communicating its nature in fiction. This 
quite aside from, even independently of, the elaborate forms of 
psychelogical and metaphysical analysis which gave intellectual 
substance to existentialism as a philosophy underlying litera- 
ture. Sartre admitted this as a primary reason for accepting 
the Americans: “The success of Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos 
Passos was the defensive reflex of a literature which, feeling 
‘itself menaced because its techniques and its myths no longer 
permitted it to face the actual situation, grafted on itself foreign 
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methods in order to fulfil its function in dealing with the prob- 
lems placed before it.” Ultimately, French criticism credited 
the Americans with more than an accidental talent; the figure of 
the Hemingway hero as a man who endures isolation and adjusts 
to it becomes a kind of existentialist primitif. Hemingway, 
without explaining either the circumstances or the hero’s view 
of it, nevertheless endows him with a form of natural, unintel- 
lectual quality that fascinates Sartre. Similarly, the multitude 
of human detail given in Dos Passos’ trilogy U.S.A., astonishes 
and thrills Sartre, who in his now famous review of 1919 pro- 
claimed Dos Passos the “greatest writer of our time.” It is 
important to see that Sartre does not call him the greatest 
thinker of our time; nor does he admire thought at all, but 
merely exults over the “factuality” that overwhelms U.S.A.: 


Passions and gestures are also things. Proust ana- 
lysed them, related them to former states and thereby 
made them inevitable. Dos Passos wants to retain only 
their factual nature.... Acts, emotions and ideas sud- 
denly settle within a character, make themselves at 
home and then disappear without his having much to 
say in the matter. You cannot say he submits to them. 
He experiences them. There seems to be no law gov- 
erning their appearance. 

(Situations I, 1947) 


The value of modern American fiction for both Sartre and 
Camus lay in the remarkably clear “facticity” of the world seen 
in it, and in the techniques used to organize and represent this 
detail. The Americans were considered naifs in intellectual 
matters, but wonderfully successful in the communication of 
sensory detail and scene. Even the least of them (Steinbeck, 
Cain, Hammett) portrayed the indispensable violence of the 
modern scene in a fresh, non-European way. Camus neatly 
summed up various French reactions in a piece in Combat 
(January 17, 1947): American success in France, he said, is 
partly explained by the interest in the quick, unreflective de- 
scription of violence. They are “elementary” writers, “univer- 
sal at the level of the elementary.” The American technique 
“is excellent to describe a man without an interior life, other- 
wise no.” 

It is important to see that the French existentialists and the 
American novelists provided each other with indispensable and 
complementary virtues. This interchange is best seen in the ca- 
reer of Camus’ work. His first real-success was L’Etranger; in 
the context of best-seller talk, it remains his only conspicuous 
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success. In this short novel, Camus proceeds with caution and 
restraint. At no point does he relinquish the limiting influence 
of first-person narration. The novel’s style, the direction 
taken in its progress toward culmination, its brilliantly suc- 
cessful description of sudden violence— all of these are con- 
tained within the limits of his hero, Meursault, who does not re- 
flect but rather acts or refrains from action out of impulse 
rather than from studied decision. Here Camus’ superiority to 
Sartre as novelist is clearly seen. It is perhaps unfair to con- 
trast L’Etrangery with Sartre’s La Nausée, but the two are typi- 
cal early novels. Their influences on American readers have 
been radically different: La Nausée impresses as a fictional 
document whose literary merits, while considerable, are never- 
theless overwhelmed by the precise application of its hero to 
the task of making his experience meaningful; L’Etranger, on 
the other hand, impresses as in the American tradition — per- 
haps misleadingly so, but nevertheless quite convincingly. 
Meursault recalls not only Jake Barnes, to a lesser extent 
Lieutenant Henry; he is reflected in a dozen American portraits 
of the man who is “outside the pale,” who violates the conven- 
tions, whether intentionally or not. What distinguishes L’Etran- 
gery as a French novel rather than an American is not what 
Meursault does to or with his experience but what Camus even- 
tually makes of that experience. In modern American literature 
“the absurd” is primarily an experience either endured without 
reflection or explained in very simple and superficial ways. It 
never becomes conceptualized; nor is it ever really used to 
document an intellectual criticism of the society in which it 
occurs. It is true that in the 1930s American novelists tried 
hard to make absurd and ironic contradictions in society into 
doctrinal evidence supporting a systematic social critique; but 
the results were almost uniformly unconvincing. Having se- 
cured the legitimacy of Meursault’s experience within his limits 
as a person, Camus does not violate that aesthetic unity by 
roughly intruding upon it extraneous metaphysical or moral 
judgments. Meursault ends by proving to himself and to his 
readers the soundness of his transition from an obscure clerk 
to a person capable of seeing himself analytically. It is impor- 
tant to see that this analysis does not intrude upon the narrative 
but comes at the end of it, after Meursault has allowed many 
other persons to analyze him in their own alien ways. He be- 
comes a hero in an anti-heroic sense; he sees himself not as a 
rebel against convention so much as a person who has different 
motives than they. His heroism consists in his maintaining the 
. difference at the cost of both life and status. 
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Once again, one needs to insist that there is no intellectual 
indebtedness to American examples, but only a technical one. 
In fact, the one American model which Camus did acknowledge 
is a cheaply contrived novel, Cain’s The Postman Always Rings 
Twice; the resemblances are superficial, but they do convinc- 
ingly exist. More important is the resemblance of Camus’ style 
with Hemingway’s, concerning which Sartre has made this 
shrewd observation: 


The relationship between the two styles is. obvious. 
Both men write in the same short sentences. Each 
sentence refuses to exploit the momentum accumulated 
by preceding ones. Each is a new beginning. Each is 
like a snapshot of a gesture or object. For each new 
gesture and word there is a new and corresponding 
sentence. Nevertheless, I am not quite satisfied the 
existence of an ‘American’ narrative technique has 
certainly been of help to M. Camus. I doubt whether it 
has, strictly speaking, influenced him. 

(Situations I, 1947) 


It is impossible to ascribe “influence.” Nevertheless, the 
parallels are astonishingly clear. Both Hemingway and Camus 
remain faithful to a clearly seen set of intellectual limitations 
in their narrator-heroes. Both exploit with considerable skill 
the advantages of a first-person angle of vision. Mr. Richard 
Lehan, an instructor at the University of Texas, has made a 
very skillful analysis of two similar passages in The Sun Also 
Rises and L’Etranger*: one shows Jake Barnes observing from 
a balcony the running of the bulls through the streets of Pam- 
plona; the other describes Meursault observing the life in an 
Algiers street below his balcony. Since Hemingway’s style is 
better known than Camus’, let me quote briefly from L’Etranger: 


Ma chambre donne sur la rue principale du faubourg. 
L’aprés- midi était beau. Cependant, le pavé était gras, 
les gens rares et pressés encore. C’étaient d’abord 
des familles allant en promenade, deux petits garcons 
en costume marin, la culotte au-dessous du genou, un 
peu empétrés dans leur vétements raides, et une petite 
fille avec un gros noeud rose et des souliers noirs 
vernis. ... 


Mr. Lehan’s comment on the two passages is brilliantly apt: 


*In an unpublished manuscript, part of a Ph.D. dissertation on French 
existentialists and modern American fiction. 
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“Each passage reveals a mind at work upon immediate experi- 
ence; each sentence is the statement of an empirical fact; the 
style here is in perfect dramatic consistency with the personal- 
ity and character of the narrator. The swift movement from 
noun to noun, strung loosely together as the narrator concen- 
trates on an object of immediate concern, indicates an existen- 
tialist and empirical mind at work, immersed in a moment of 
time.” 

Some four years separated the publication of L’Etranger in 
Paris (1942) and its American edition (translated by Stuart Gil- 
bert). Only one year passes before La Peste was published in a 
Gilbert translation by Knopf (1947, 1948); the same is true of 
La Chute (1956, 1957) and of L’Exil et le Royaume (1957, 1958). 
Camus’ essays had a quite different fate: Le Mythe de Sisyphe 
had to wait thirteen years for an American edition (1942, 1955), 
and L’Homme révolté some five years (1951, 1956).* These are 
facts that ought to surprise no one. They simply mean a) that 
L’Etranger established Camus in America and made acceptance 
of future novels easier; and b) that Camus as a reflective thinker 
is inferior in the popular sense to Camus as a novelist. This is 
perhaps unfortunate, because as both Thomas Hanna’s and Philip 
Thody’s studies point out, the novels and the essays are closely 
linked. It simply means that Americans do not (or at any rate 
did not) think of Camus as a philosopher writing novels but 
rather as a novelist writing occasional essays. As between the 
two careers, Camus’ and Sartre’s, Camus’ reputation has per- 
haps been less damaging; the interest in his novels has always 
been in self-contained works of art, while Sartre is almost al- 
ways read as a philosopher whose novels and plays take their 
“point” and their “edge” from his having proved himself as an 
existentialist. On the other hand, the ignorance of Camus as 
thinker has tended to make the reception of his novels superfi- 
cial. No doubt his having won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1957 will now tend to redress the balance. For there is no 
question that the title essay of Le Mythe de Sisyphe provides 
a connecting link with L’Etranger, as L’Homme révolté illumi- 
nates the meaning of La Peste. There is a neat pattern of the 
alternation of scene-reflection-scene-reflection in Camus’ ca- 
reer, which makes him both a less overtly café philosopher 
than Sartre and a more subtle analyst of the modern condition. 
American readers have so far not nearly so clear a view of that 
pattern as they have of the relation of Sartre’s novels and plays 


*Camus is almost unknown in America as a dramatist, a fact that con- 
trasts sharply with Sartre’s brilliant and continuing success in the 
. drama, far exceeding his reputation as a novelist or critic. 
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to his philosophical writings. This ignorance of Camus tends to 
make them think of him as “another existentialist” and causes 
them to ignore the growth of his mind. The reader of Camus 
has no such easy, “handbookish” assistance in labeling him and 
guaranteeing that he will be “understood” as has both helped and 
plagued Sartre. No study of existentialism is without its sub- 
stantial chapter on Sartre; L’Etre et le Néant is always handily 
reduced to convenient paraphrase, and the literature too often 
forgotten in the fascinating game of existentialist chess that en- 
sues. It is impossible to reduce Camus so easily, partly be- 
cause he is not a metaphysician and does not “stem from” or 
“descend from” nineteenth-century philosophers so neatly, but 
also because his novels remain more subtly aloof from easy 
philosophical diagnosis. 

He is, it seems to me, truly “European” in the sense in 
which I used the word early in this essay. His novels are more 
skillful fusions of intellectual and emotional matter. La Peste 
is especially useful as an example of the genre of intellectual 
novel which Mann so brilliantly launched in the twentieth cen- 
tury. If we may call the plague a situational metaphor (rather 
than an allegory, which most critics want to call it), the terms 
of that metaphor are united in a remarkably skillful manner; 
and while we have many passages and scenes which give us the 
novel’s intellectual substance, its denotative sub-structure al- 
ways remains to give it its true value and to prevent it from 
being merely topical or contemporary or demonstrative. In 
short, Camus has moved from the meaningfully simple and lim- 
ited scope of L’Etranger, which invites comparison with Hem- 
ingway, to the symbolic novel, of which neither Hemingway nor 
Sartre is capable. 

The present status of Camus in America is that of a novelist 
only briefly known but increasingly studied. The modern Euro- 
pean contribution to the American intellectual life is twofold: 
the literature of meaning (that is, the novel that quickly and 
often melodramatically underscores and labels a phase of the 
human condition) and the literature of reflection, in which 
meaning and existence are fused and become inseparable in 
their representation of modern life. Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon and Malraux’s Man’s Fate demonstrate quite well the two 
poles. More directly, Sartre’s La Nausée or Huis clos belongs 
to the first, Camus’ La Peste to the second. The first is likely 
to enjoy a fairly quick success, the second has more chance of 
enduring. This is, at least in my view, the condition of Camus’ 
American reputation. He has neither shocked nor compelled 
American attention; he will remain after the Sartrean impact 
has lost its force. 


CAMUS’ CALIGULA: EVOLUTION OF A PLAY 
Germaine Brée 


New York University 


One of the events of the 1957-1958 theatrical season in 
Paris was the opening in 1958 of the new “Nouveau Théatre de 
Paris.” It had been conceived by the popular actress Elvire 
Popesco to whom it belonged, and the press had given it a good 
deal of publicity. A small theater, seating exactly 351-— not 
350— spectators, it had been audaciously and _ luxuriously 
planned to exemplify a sort of perfection in theatrical design 
and acoustics: egg-shaped, with a small but meticulously con- 
trived stage, red velvet drapes and a white dome, it was bound 
to appeal to the curiosity of the theater-going public. To the 
question: Why a new theater? Elvire Popesco gave the usual 
answer: to give dramatic authors of talent a chance, a stage 
and an audience. What was unusual in her case was the quality 
of the stage so offered. Since the opening of the theater coin- 
cided more or less with the attribution of the Nobel Prize to 
Albert Camus, Caligula was chosen as the first play to be pre- 
sented in the new theater. 

Caligula was by no means a recent play. As “Paris Théatre” 
(No. 135) pointed out, it had been produced three times already: 
twice at the Théatre Hébertot— in 1945 and 1950—and once, 
under the direction of Camus himself, at Angers during the 1957 
summer festival. The most successful of these performances 
was undoubtedly the 1945 performance, perhaps because of 
Gerard Philippe’s powerful impersonation of the mad emperor. 
The 1958 critics were not as enthusiastic about the play as had 
been their 1945 counterparts, perhaps because the play itself 
had been slightly modified, perhaps in reaction to the publicity 
Camus had received as Nobel Prize winner. Yet the play itself 
is of no small interest both as a play and, through its growth 
and modifications, because of the light it throws upon Camus’ 
own methods of work. Though Caligula was originally produced 
in 1945, it is one of the very first works Camus planned to 
write, going back to the end of 1936. Camus had completed a 
first version of the play by 1938, a version he reworked in 1939- 


_ 1940. 
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In his “Notebooks,”* begun in‘ 1935 when he was twenty-two, 
Camus noted almost exclusively ideas concerning the work he 
planned to do. In the years which preceded the war he was 
struggling with a novel which, eventually, became L’Etranger, 
he was involved in meditation on death and “l’absurde,” which 
became Le Mythe de Sisyphe and, at the same time he was 
plunged in his work with the amateur theatrical group of which 
he was director, “Le Théatre de l’Equipe.” An adaptation of 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, a translation of Othello, the 
project of an essay on the theater, all point to Camus’ passion- 
ate involvement at that time with all the aspects of the theater. 
As the manifesto, prepared by Camus, stated, the group intended 
to produce plays characterized by “truth and simplicity,” “vio- 
lence of feeling,” “cruelty in action,” expressing “the love of 
life” and “the despair of living.” The classical Greek theater, 
the Elizabethan theater, the Spanish baroque theater of the 
“Siglo d’Oro,” and, among French contemporary authors, 
Claudel, Malraux and Vildrac, were the “great models” the 
group recognized. There is one name which one should add to 
these, the name of Antonin Artaud whose theory concerning the 
need to create a modern “Théatre de la cruauté” was familiar 
to the group. 

It was in this atmosphere that Caligula was born; born also 
of Camus’ own preoccupations at that time, preoccupations 
metaphysical in nature and not in the least political. In 1943, 
writing to Jean Paulhan, Camus stated this quite clearly and the 
facts bear him out. “The form of Caligula is now definitive for 
me. But though it was conceived and written in 1938, events 
have given it a meaning which it did not originally have. ... It 
was, aS I conceived it, a drama of the mind, outside all con- 
tingencies.” The “drama of the mind” is intimately linked with 
L’Etranger and Le Mythe de Sisyphe, with L’Envers et l’Endroit 
and Noces, that grew side by side with it. 

Caligula ou le sens de la mort, 4 Actes. So runs the first 
notation, accompanied by a direct reference to Camus’ source, 
Suetonius. But if the four acts have remained four, they are 
very different acts from those Camus first considered. At the 
beginning he was far closer to the “story” Suetonius tells: the 
first act was to deal with Caligula’s accession to the throne and 
his “virtuous” speeches, ending with a “mirror” scene which is 
not delineated, but which illustrates one of the main preoccupa- 
tions behind the play: “le dédoublement de 1’intellectuel” (Note- 
books), a preoccupation and image familiar to any reader of 
Mallarmé and Valéry. The second act seemed destined to show 
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the young and virtuous emperor in contact with others — with 
“Drusilla and her sisters,” with “les grands” who despise him. 
And it was only at the end of the second act that Drusilla’s death 
and Caligula’s disappearance occurred. There are no further 
notations except for the ending: “Fin: Non, Caligula n’est pas 
mort. Il est en chacun de nous.” 

It is interesting to note that of this sketch nothing is left 
except the “mirror” and the last words, though those too are 
transformed. The play in its entirety grew out of the hole in the 
middle of the first sketch between the “fuite de Caligula” — 
which was to close the second act — and the ending. But clearly 
the play is already planned to move on two levels: the inner 
crisis of Caligula as present in the symbol of thought or reflec- 
tion, i.e., the mirror; the level of action precipitated by the 
death of Drusilla. The episode of the mirror is placed before 
the death of Drusilla indicating perhaps that, as in the case of 
Corneille’s Auguste, in Cinna, the outer event serves merely to 
focus and determine the inner transformation. Camus has al- 
ready pushed aside Suetonius. In his notebooks, side by side 
with Caligula, another character had early made his appearance; 
the “joueur” — the gambler. Of Dostoievskyan origin, he seems 
to hold the key to one aspect of Camus’ emperor: Caligula is a 
gambler, one who gambles on the side ofan intellectual absolute. 

This first sketch of the play did not satisfy Camus who 
seems to have laid it aside with a brief and characteristic ad- 
monition to himself: “Caligula. No importance. Not ripe 
enough.” But he did not forget it, as occasional brief entries in 
his Notebooks testify. In June 1937, for example, he lays down 
quite a program of work for himself. Caligula is high on the 
list outlined: 


Pour 1’été 

Finir Florence et Alger [two of the essays in Noces| 

Caligula 

Impromptu d’été 

Essai sur le théatre 

Essai sur 40 heures [social preoccupation | 

Récrire roman [allusion to a first unpublished novel: 
La Mort heureuse]. 

7. L’Absolu. 


And the character of the emperor is apparently developing: 
“Caligula: What you will never understand: I am an uncompli- 
cated man.” A year later a first version of the play was in 
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completion, a shorter version than the 1945 one, which itself is 
shorter than the 1958 version. 

In its general lines the play follows the same pattern in all 
three versions. It starts with what, in his first brief outline, 
Camus had planned as Act III: the return of Caligula after a 
three-day disappearance following the death of his sister and 
mistress Drusilla. In all three versions, Act I shows the return 
of the emperor and his transformation ending with the violent 
ringing of the gong which opens a new era inhis reign. Act II 
takes place three years later and portrays the impact of the 
emperor’s mad masquerade on those around him. Acts III and 
IV deal with the growing revolt in the emperor’s court, his in- 
creasing solitude and despair and the final semi-suicide, semi- 
murder which ends the play. 

The cast is more or less the same in all versions, though 
Camus had shared out between two groups of “sénateurs” and 
“chevaliers” the role he later attributed to the “Patriciens,” 
and he had not included any poets. Certain indications are given 
which were suppressed later: the stage set “is of no importance. 
Anything is possible except the ‘Roman style’”; the emperor is 
to be “very young, not ugly. Tall, slim, stooped, with a still 
childish face.” And Camus warns, “nothing here is historical; 
his words are authentic, but not the use made of them.” 

There are, however, some very revealing differences be- 
tween the first two versions. It would be idle here to compare 
them in detail. It is sufficient to say that in 1938 Camus’ han- 
dling of the dialogue is far less sure and vigorous than in 1945. 
Of this, the opening of the play gives a fair idea: 


1938 

Premier Sénateur: 

Il n’est pas encore revenu? 
Deuxieéme Sénateur: 

Non. 

Troisiéme Sénateur: 


On 1’a recherché dans toute la 
campagne. Des courriers sont 
partis. 


Deuxiéme Sénateur: 


Voila déja trois jours qu’il 
s’est enfui. 


1945 

Premier Patricien: 
Toujours rien. 

Le Vieux Patricien: 

Rien le matin, rien le soir. 
Deuxieme Patricien: 

Rien depuis trois jours. 
Le Vieux Patricien: 


Les courriers partent, les 
courriers reviennent. Ils 
secouent la téte et disent: 
“Rien.” 
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The dramatic impact of the repeated “rien” — in itself a basic 
leitmotiv of the play—is utterly lacking in the first version. 
One can also compare, for example, the flatness of the following 
exchange (1938 version Act I, Scene 2), and the much more 
vigorous 1945 text. 


Chéréa: Nous n’avions pas besoin de cela. Caligula 
était l’empereur idéal. Aprés Tibére la nécessité s’en 
faisait sentir. 

Premier Sénateur: Oui, personne comme Caius n’a 
montré tant de grandeur et de noblesee. 


Chéréa: Je n’aime pas cela. Mais tout allait trop bien. 
Cet empereur était parfait. 
Deuxieme Patricien: Qui, il était comme il faut: scru- 
puleux et sans expérience. 


But, apart from the definite improvement throughout in the 
quality of the language, there are other differences in the dra- 
matic handling of the play itself. One of the first occurs very 
early, in the fourth scene of Act I. This is the scene in which 
Caligula appears, after three rapid scenes that prepare his en- 
trance. The scene, in the 1945 play, is mute: Caligula enters 
furtively, peers at his image in the mirror, mutters a few in- 
distinct words, then sits down. Hélicon walks in, stops and ob- 
serves him in silence. The original version of the scene, far 
from being silent, contained the first of the passionate solilo- 
quies that punctuate the inner tragedy of the emperor as Camus 
first conceived it: “Monstre, Caligula. Monstre pour avoir trop 
aimé... J’ai couru tu sais. C’est bien long trois jours. Je n’en 
avais aucune idée avant. Mais c’est ma faute. C’est ridicule de 
croire que l’amour répond a l’amour. Les étres meurent dans 
vos mains, voila la vérité. Et quand ils sont morts, ¢a n’est 
plus eux. Ce n’était plus elle... Monstre Caligula, monstre. 
Il faut partir maintenant. Qui veut vivre les mains vides qui 
tenait avec elles tout l’espoir du monde? Comment sortir de 
1a? (rire faux). Faire un contrat avec sa solitude, hein? S’ar- 
ranger avec sa vie. Se donner des raisons, se faire une petite 
vie et une consolation. Trés peu pour Caligula (frappe le mi- 
voir). Trés peu pour moi, n’est-ce pas?” 

The death of Drusilla in this scene is emphasized far more 
than in the later version, and a double, though silent dialogue, 
takes place between the mirror and Caligula, the shadow of 
Drusilla and Caligula. It runs through the next scenes and 
reaches its climax in a final conversation with Caesonia. With 
Drusilla, Caligula tells Caesonia: “Tout paraissait croyable”; 
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the gods, hope, speeches; but “c’ést la terre toute entiére que je 
viens de perdre,” And, evoking once again Drusilla alive, Cali- 
gula himself gives us the key to his next acts: “Ce dialogue de 
ce miroir 4 moi et de son|Drusilla’s] ombre a4 moi si tu savais, 
Caesonia, l’affreuse envie que j’ai de le jouer.” The theme of 
the dialogue “played out” is far more explicit throughout the 
first version of the play, running right through to Caligula’s last 
soliloquy where the interplay between the “je” and the “tu” is 
more labored, more insistent than in the definitive version, 
evoking not merely a dialogue between Caligula and his own 
thought, but between Caligula and the dead Drusilla: “Ils me 
jugent et tu me juges. ...Et voila que j’ai peur. Ah si tu savais 
cette abjection du coeur, ce dégoiit et cette vomissure quand 
aprés avoir méprisé les autres, on se sent dans l’4me la méme 
lacheté. ... Ils disent, tu dis aussi, que j’ai le coeur dur....” 
Caligula is still carryingthe weight of Drusilla’s death, a weight 
of which he explicitly speaks in his long, initial monologue 
(Scene 4): “J’ai couru tu sais... Je la portais sur mon dos... 
Elle était lourde. Elle était lourde-et tide. C’était son corps, 
sa vérité chaude et souple... Mais j’ai beaucoup 4a faire. Il faut 
encore que je l’emméne loin... .” 

Caligula, or the Meaning of Death, of Drusilla’s death which 
all the love in the world cannot efface. Perhaps the key to the 
tragedy of Caligula, as Camus first conceived it, is in that ini- 
tial word “Monstre.” What is monstrous is to live as if others 
had not died, to pretend to love and to abandon the loved one to 
death, to forget the corpse of Drusilla, to settle with life on 
short terms. The “élan” in the play comes far more from the 
heart than from the head and, in the last soliloquy, it is the 
“empty heart” from which Caligula’s despair arises: “Je suis 
vide et creux comme un arbre sec. Ils disent, tu dis aussi que 
j’ai le coeur dur. Mais non, et tu sais bien qu’il ne peut pas 
étre dur puisqu’a l’endroit ot il devait exister je n’ai rien qu’un 
grand trou vide ot s’agitent les ombres de mes passions.” 
“Caius,” says Hélicon (Act I, Scene 5), “est un sentimental.’ 
Tout le monde le sait. Et le sentiment, cela n’enrichit pas, 
cela se paie.” 

Between the first and second versions, the play has under- 
gone a real transformation. The double dialogue is eliminated 
in favor of a single dialogue. The action is tightened and fo- 
cused. Drusilla’s image is effaced once and for all from the 
mirror at the end of the first act, to be replaced by another — 
the image of Caligula alone. The play gains in intensity and 
concentration. In spite of the preparatory scenes, the audience 
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may not seize as clearly as before the role that the death of 
Drusilla plays in Caligula’s transformation, nor the fact that 
what has brought about Caligula’s desperate revolt is not the 
thought of death, but the reality of death as manifest in the 
corpse of a woman loved: the reality of the death of another, 
not of his own death. But, in the second version, the pathos is 
of better quality, the emperor’s passion freer from self-pity, 
the action in itself more eloquent because a certain rhetorical 
self-indulgence has been curbed. 

There are many other instructive comparisons to be made 
between these two versions. But it is sufficient here to say that 
the second shows considerably more maturity than the first. 
The third version, too, merits attention for Camus has modified 
it quite significantly — although mainly through a_ secondary 
character, one rather enigmatic Hélicon. 

Hélicon’s role grew slightly from the first to the second 
versions of the play, but remained substantially the same. He 
was, as he himself explains, the “spectateur” of the emperor, 
the man who accepted the emperor’s performances with equa- 
nimity, but who failed in the mission he accepted — that of bring- 
ing the emperor the moon. At the end of the play, he merely 
faded out of the action. He was neither on the side of the revolt 
nor on the side of the emperor, although he had warned Caligula 
of the plot afoot, revealing the names of the men involved. In 
the 1958 version, Hélicon plays a much more important role and 
dies just before Caligula, in a last, desperate attempt to save 
the emperor. This ending does not seem to come merely from 
the technical need to tie up all loose ends, and seal the fate of 
all the characters involved in the action. Hélicon’s role culmi- 
nates in a short, entirely new scene inserted into the dialogue 
(Act IV, Scene 6), a scene in which Hélicon confronts Chéréa, 
asserting his own solidarity with Caligula, a solidarity which 
coincides with a minor development in the role of Caligula him- 
self apparent in many additions inserted into the dialogue, al- 
ways in those scenes in whichCaligula deals withthe Patricians. 

Hélicon, in this version, is not content to be the “specta- 
teur” of Caligula. He is the emperor’s active and devoted 
servant, the declared enemy of Chéréa: “Regarde, tu vois ce 
visage? Bon. Regarde-le bien. Parfait. Maintenant tu as vu 
ton ennemi.” A former slave, freed by Caligula, he is animated 
by a passionate hatred for the “respectable,” the “complacent” 
of this world: “C’est ainsi que j’ai pu vous regarder, vous les 
vertueux. Et j’ai vu que vous aviez sale mine et pauvre odeur, 
Vodeur fade de ceux qui n’ont jamais rien souffert ni risqué. 
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J’ai vu les drapés nobles, mais l’usure au coeur, le visage 
avare, la main fuyante.” This direct attack upon the “virtuous” 
in general, characterizes Hélicon’s new role. The tone is struck 
in the very first scene: “Ca prenez-vous qu’il s’agisse d’a- 
mour?” asked Hélicon in the original version, content with that 
one question. But now to the question of a patrician, “Et de quoi 
d’autre?,” he answers: “Le foie peut-étre. Ou le simple dé- 
goat de vous voir tous les jours. On supporterait tellement 
mieux nos contemporains s’ils pouvaient de temps en temps 
changer de museau. Mais non, le menu ne change pas. Toujours 
la méme fricassée ” 

The brutality and truculence of the tone are carried quite 
far; dubiously jocular remarks and aphorisms impinge rather 
strangely on the dialogue: “Si nous perdons la figure, l’Empire 
perd la téte”... “Vous savez l’inceste forcément, ¢a fait tou- 
jours un peu de bruit. Le lit craque, si j’ose m’exprimer 
ainsi”... “Notez bien, le malheur c’est comme le mariage. On 
croit qu’on choisit, et puis on est choisi.” We are very far from 
the nonchalant, silent Hélicon of the previous version. 

To this Hélicon corresponds a new, moralizing Caligula, 
surprisingly concerned, too, with Camus’ contemporaries — his 
French contemporaries — and in a rather disconcerting way. In 
the formerly excellent tense scene with the “intendant” in Act I, 
Caligula now introduces a clearly recognizable, rather banal 
shot against the tax system operating in France: “Notez d’ail- 
leurs qu’il n’est pas plus immoral de voler directement les ci- 
toyens que de glisser des taxes indirectes dans le prix des den- 
rées dont ils ne peuvent se passer. Gouverner, c’est voler, 
tout le monde sait ga. Mais il y a la maniére. Pour moi, je 
volerai franchement. Ca vous changera des gagne-petit.” An- 
other such addition occurs in Act II, Scene 5, the first of the 
spectacular set of scenes in which Caligula plays his sinister 
game of arbitrary death with the terror-stricken patricians. 
“Un instant! Messieurs, vous savez que les finances de 1’Etat 
ne tenaient debout que parce qu’elles en avaient pris l’habitude. 
Depuis hier, l’habitude elle-méme n’y suffit plus. Je suis donc 
dans la désolante nécessité de procéder a des compressions de 
personnel.” And he and Hélicon toy with the idea of transform- 
ing the patricians— who in this scene suddenly turn into sena- 
tors— into workers. The dialogue develops in a rather facile 
way: 


Hélicon: ... Ml faut un jour pour faire un sénateur et 
dix ans pour faire un travailleur. 
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Caligula: Mais j’ai bien peur qu’il en faille vingt pour 
faire un travailleur d’un sénateur. 

Hélicon: Tout de méme ils y arrivent. A mon avis ils 
ont la vocation. La servitude leur conviendra. 


It seems quite clear that Camus, through Hélicon and Caligula, 
has injected into his play a rather facile and direct attack 
against certain aspects of the contemporary scene which he 
dislikes. And one may regret it a little. Hélicon is not a very 
convincing opponent for Chéréa, nor does the transformation of 
his role add any great significance to the play. It even seems 
to detract from it, and the tone of the additions, both to his role 
and to Caligula’s, does not blend with the whole. Camus seems 
perhaps to have been right when in his letter to Jean Paulhan he 
stated that the 1945 version, was, in his eyes, definitive. 

But Caligula may evolve again, as other contemporary plays 
have evolved in their time: Giraudoux transformed many a 
scene at the suggestion of Jouvet and Claudel’s “Variants” are 
notorious. Like Caligula, Le Malentendu, too, is constantly 
being reworked. Whatever the artistic result may be, it shows 
how close is the relation of Camus — like that no doubt of many 
artists—to his work, past and present. The theater, in this 
context, because it has a certain plasticity, is a medium which 
lends itself to modifications. The recent Caligula incorporates 
into the play a certain minor trend of bitterness which may re- 
flect a passing reaction. The same trend is visible in La Chute 
and Le Renégat, and in some passages of Camus’ preface to 
L’Envers et l’Endroit. The first version of the play had con- 
tained a few, passing allusions to the contemporary scene: the 
last developed these considerably. And this perhaps accounts 
for the reappearance of the “senators,” in the second act. But 
one has a feeling that the “real” Caligula will always be the 
1945 Caligula. 


1. These notebooks are unpublished. 
2. Inthe second version the word “sentimental” is replaced by “idéaliste,” 


indicating a much clearer focusing of the theme. 


CAMUS’ TRANSLATIONS OF PLAYS 
BY LOPE AND CALDERON 


D. W. McPheeters 


Syracuse University 


Spanish Golden Age plays have aroused increasing interest 
in France for many years. One recalls that the dramatic version 
of La Celestina by Paul Achard in the 40’s was performed more 
than 700 times.! Between the two World Wars Charles Dullin 
scored an early success with Calder6én’s La Vie est un songe at 
the Atelier and a triumphal “reprise” of the same play tempo- 
rarily relieved the financial difficulties of the Sarah-Bernhardt 
Theater. This play, besides being a masterpiece by Calderon, 
was an expression of the avant-garde of the period.” 

The current popularity of summer open-air theater festi- 
vals finds Spanish works being played much more frequently. 
For the past two seasons there has been a Festival de Théatre 
Espagnol held in the square at Montauban. Lope’s Fuenteovejuna 
was presented in 1957; Tirso’s Le Trompeur de Séville and Don 
Gil aux chausses vertes were performed in 1958.* Calderén’s 
La Vie est un songe was revived for the 1958 Festival des nuits 
de Bourgogne held at Dijon’ The Celestina, in Spanish, attracted 
considerable attention at the Festival des Nations in Paris last 
spring and, although critical reception varied, it was evident 
that the Spanish play would stand comparison with the produc- 
tions of other countries represented.” The Festivals at Angers, 
June, 1953, 1957, saw the performance of Camus’ translations 
of Calderén’s Dévotion a la croix and Lope’s Chevalier d’Ol- 
medo, respectively. Camus also wrote the “Présentation” for 
C. Santelli’s Lope de Vega, first performed at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance, March 19, 1958.° 

Camus’ ties with Spain and sympathy for the Spanish people 
are of long standing. The “vieille Espagnole souriante,” the 
mother of Marcel and Louis in La Peste (Paris, Gallimard, 
1957, p. 221), may well possess attributes of Camus’ own 
mother who was of Spanish extraction. “Elle était séche et ac- 
tive, habillée de noir, le visage brun et ridé, sous des cheveux 
blancs trés propres. Silencieuse, elle souriait seulement de 
tous ses yeux quand elle regardait Rambert” (ibid., p. 222). She 
attended Mass every morning, and those who like to speculate 
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on Camus’ possible future religious conversion may find these 
comments on her calm simple faith suggestive: “Les nouvelles 
de la peste étaient mauvaises. La vieille Espagnole gardait ce- 
pendant sa sérénité. ‘Il y a du péché dans le monde, disait-elle. 
Alors, forcément!’” (ibid., p. 224). 

In 1936 there was published in Algiers La Révolte dans les 
Asturies, written for the ThéAtre du Travail by Camus and four 
collaborators. One of the author’s earliest works, the play 
deals with the revolt of Asturian miners in 1934 and is studied 
in detail by Professor Viggiani elsewhere in this issue of Sym- 
posium. In the essay “Amour de vivre,” first published in 
L’Envers et l’Endroit, Algiers, 1936, Camus says, “Il y a une 
certaine aisance dans la joie qui définit la vraie civilisation. Et 
le peuple espagnol est un des rares en Europe qui soit civilisé” 
(Paris, Gallimard, 1958, note to p. 106). 

The Spanish characters in La Peste, first published in 1947, 
are somewhat unique. In the plague environment in which most 
of the inhabitants of Oran have a feeling of imprisonment, exile, 
the smugglers Garcia and Gonzalés, the Spanish mother, and the 
asthmatic bedridden draper remain singularly untouched and 
enjoy a paradoxical liberty. The draper is a particularly inter- 
esting character. When he is fifty years old and has a small 
pension, he decides he has done enough and takes to his bed. 
With a peculiar aversion to clocks, he does not allow any in the 
house and keeps track of the time by passing chick peas singly 
from one pot to another; after fifteen potfuls it is time to eat 
again. In this manner the old gentleman has reached the age of 
seventy-five and hopes to live to be very old. According to his 
wife, he had early shown signs of his future vocation. The au- 
thor adds: 


Rien, en effet, ne l’avait jamais intéressé, ni son tra- 
vail, ni les amis, ni le café, ni la musique, ni les fem- 
mes, ni les promenades. II n’était jamais sorti de sa 
ville, sauf un jour ou, obligé de se rendre a Alger pour 
des affaires de famille, il s’était arrété 4 la gare la 
plus proche d’Oran, incapable de pousser plus loin 1’a- 
venture. Il] était revenu chez lui par le premier train. 


The old man, whose name is never given, “cites religion” to the 
effect that the first fifty years of a man’s life are an ascent; 
after that age comes a descent, our days no longer belong to us, 
and, since one can do nothing about it, the best thing is to do 
nothing. Not averse to self-contradiction, he adds that God 
must not exist; otherwise priests would be useless— a chance 
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remark prompted perhaps by frequent visitations to his parish. 
“Est-ce un saint?” se demandait Tarrou. Et il repondait: “Oui, 
si la sainteté est un ensemble d’habitudes” (ed. cit., pp. 133- 
134). The invalid follows the plague with a strange kind of ex- 
citement; he marks the appearance of dead rats in the streets 
at the beginning, their complete absence at the height of the 
scourge, and the reappearance of lively animals towards the end 
(ibid., pp. 20, 286). 

There are several ways of looking at the draper. One might 
consider him an old Spaniard with a mania of a type so frequent 
in the novels of Galdés, or, for that matter, a minor quixotic 
figure. Thody rightly sees him as a continuation of one aspect 
of the character of Meursault in L’Etranger, who, in his prison 
cell, “realizes that the simple act of being alive is so important 
that he could, if given the chance, live indefinitely in a tree 
trunk if such were to be his fate” (Albert Camus, London, Ham- 
ilton, 1957, p. 39). There is something Chronos-like in the old 
man with his chick peas and, if he does not quite represent a 
mute and indifferent God as does the old servant in Le Malen- 
tendu, he is unusually detached and clairvoyant. He has almost 
the last word (ed. cit., pp. 329-330): “Les autres disent: ‘C’est 
la peste, on a eu la peste.’ Pour un peu ils demanderaient 4 
étre décorés. Mais qu’est-ce que ¢a veut dire, la peste? C’est 
la vie, et voila tout.” Rieux asks permission to look out from 
his terrace at the people of the city and receives the answer, “A 
votre aise. Mais ils sont bien toujours les mémes.” Earlier 
the invalid has said, “J’en ai encore pour longtemps et je les 
verrai tous mourir. Je sais vivre, moi.” His final remarks 
are humorous observations on the empty public ceremonies and 
speeches which will now take place. 

Camus is, of course, preparing the way for his statement at 
the end of the book that the plague of intolerance, obscurantism, 
and oppression is always endemic among us. The old draper’s 
life is certainly no more absurd than that of many so-called 
men of action as portrayed in Le Mythe de Sisyphe — among 
whom is Don Juan. The famous Spanish vitality here is not ex- 
pressed by movement, but by a characteristic single-minded- 
ness, tenacity, and fatalism coupled with the typical ability of 
the people to face reality and to see the absurdity of the preten- 
sions of others. 

I have dwelt on certain characters of La Peste because they 
help to explain why Camus is unusually well equipped to under- 
take the translation and staging of Spanish plays in France. 
They illustrate key ideas of his work and demonstrate the au- 
thor’s affinity with and comprehension of the Spanish mentality. 
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From his earliest writings to the circularized appeal this 
year for funds to aid Spanish Civil War refugees in France, 
Camus has always shown much sympathy for the problems faced 
by Spaniards who desire to live in freedom. In 1948, the year 
following the publication of La Peste, his Etat de siége was pre- 
sented for the first time. While the theme bears some resem- 
blance to the earlier work, the setting is Cadiz and many Span- 
ish elements are emphasized. In a speech in the Salle Wagram, 
November 30, 1952, Camus attacked the admission of Franco 
Spain to U.N.E.S.C.O.; two statements are especially pertinent 
here (Actuelles II, Paris, Gallimard, 1953, pp. 135-136): 


... L’Espagne de Franco est introduite ala sauvette 
dans le temple bien chauffé de la culture et de 1’éduca- 
tion pendant que l’Espagne de Cervantés et d’Unamuno 
est une fois de plus jetée a la rue. 

... On est fondé a dire, en effet, que ce n’est pas 
Calder6én ni Lope de Vega que les démocraties viennent 
d’accueillir dans leur société d’éducateurs mais Jo- 
seph Goebbels. 


Camus elaborated these ideas in the speech of October 30, 
1956, honoring Salvador de Madariaga on his seventieth birth- 
day.” 


Une pensée si attentive, si vigilante, si soucieuse de 
véracité, l’illustration aussi que vous lui avez donnée 
par votre vie, font de vous le digne héritier de cette 
grande tradition espagnole qui demeure encore au-dela 
des Pyrénées, la seule vivante. Vous aussi vous étes 
occupé de l’histoire, mais vous y avez vu Selon la su- 
perbe formule d’Ortega: “une guerre illustre contre 
la mort,” et par conséquent le lieu privilégié ou 
l’homme sans tréve, livre combat contre les forces de 
la nuit, pour la vie et la liberté. 


These views from the author of L’Homme révolté are in 
keeping with his opposition to the Hegelian concept of history 
which comes to form an element of modern dialectical mate- 
rialism so that man’s death and enslavement are inevitable in 
the historical movement toward an ultimate becoming at the end 
of time (L’Homme révolté, Paris, Gallimard, 1951, pp. 168- 
186). The dramatic works to be discussed here, then, belong to 
that transcendent Spanish culture which was a victim of 20th 
century totalitarianism. The tragic plight of Spain seems all 
the more remarkable when we remember that in the 19th 
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century, at the same time that Russian and German intellectuals 
were cooking up their witches’ brew, some of the same philo- 
sophical ideas, only half understood perhaps, were being bandied 
about humorously in Madrid cafe tertulias and, as Galdés puts it 
in Fortunata y Jacinta (parte 34, I, 6; parte 44, I, 8), “das ding 
an sich” disappeared into the smoke-laden air as “la cosa en 
si... la cosa en no.” 

Presented three times during the week June 14-20, 1953, 
Camus’ translation of Calderén’s Dévotion a la croix (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1953) appeared under heightened, dramatic circum- 
stances because of the sudden, premature death of the Director 
Marcel Herrand two days before the first performance. The 
critic Bernard Dort has conveyed something of the profound 
impression produced by the tempestuous baroque play with its 
theme of violent passions and crimes over which hovers the 
concept of boundless grace for repentant sinners.* Camus, who 
had first worked with Herrand on Le Malentendu in 1944, took 
over direction. The courtyard of the Chateau of King René pro- 
vided an impressive setting and the walls made possible a stage 
on three levels: one of the towers was crowned with a rotating 
ball of fire, there were torches on the ramparts, and the cell of 
the nun Julia was suggested by a simple setting on one high 
wall. Dominating the whole scene, and considered by one critic 
the main character of the play, was a huge cross painted on 
canvas.° The location of Julia’s cell made possible the use of a 
real ladder for Eusebio’s ascent and her own highly dramatic 
descent.*° The natural setting intensified the stage effects, as 
Camus himself has said in an article in Thédtre de France: 


Le decor naturel, le vent, les nuages ov les étoiles 
donnent au drame une sorte de corps astral, et le con- 
tre-chant incessant de ces mouvements du ciel fournit 
a action une étrange et insaisissable unité qui n’est 
le fait ni du créateur ni de ses serviteurs. Une parole 
humaine, sous le ciel de nuit.et, soudain familiére, la 
grandeur s’installe sans bruit autour de nous." 


The plot itself hinges on the impossible love of Eusebio and 
Julia, who, unknown to each other, are brother and sister twins. 
At the outset, Lisardo, brother of Julia, and Eusebio meet ina 
small woods to fight a duel, because Lisardo feels his family’s 
honor has been tarnished by the underhand way the other has 
courted his sister. Before they fight, however, Eusebio, whose 
true parents are unknown to him, asks to tell his story. Appar- 
ently abandoned at birth near the foot of a rustic cross, Eusebio 
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was miraculously saved from ferocious wild animals and res- 
cued after three days by shepherds. Reared by a kindly neigh- 
borhood gentleman, he has spent his whole life in dangerous 
adventures from which he has always been saved by the super- 
natural aid of the cross; calling himself Eusebio de la Cruz, he 
bears the mark of the divine symbol on his chest. The two fight 
and Lisardo is mortally wounded. So that he may confess, 
Eusebio bears him to a nearby monastery. Comic relief is 
provided before and after these grim events by peasants, as is 
also the case later on in the play. Meanwhile, at home Julia 
tells her maid that she fears the worst because Lisardo has 
found the letters from her lover; Eusebio enters and urges 
their flight before her father Curcio can force her to enter a 
convent, but has to hide when the father enters. When Curcio 
tells her that all arrangements have been made for entering the 
convent, Julia argues that children should be free to choose 
their state; but the father says he has already pledged her word, 
to which Julia retorts, “Alors, prends ma place au couvent si a 
ma place tu dois vivre.” Outraged at his undutiful daughter, 
and adding that perhaps his suspicions of her mother’s virtue 
had been justified, he begins to tell how, in order to test his 
wife, he had taken her on a pretended outing to a remote spot in 
the country. Typical of the Calderonian code of honor, there 
was only the slightest basis for the husband’s_ suspicions. 
Sometimes the dilemmas posed by the complicated casuistry of 
honor, as in Lisardo’s earlier attitude, are resolved rather 
brusquely and, it seems to us today, somewhat humorously, as 
in Julia’s speech. Before Curcio can continue his story, the 
peasants enter with Lisardo’s body. After all have gone out ex- 
cept Julia, Eusebio comes out of hiding, but now the death of 
Lisardo has raised a barrier between them and they part, pre- 
sumably forever. 

In the second act Eusebio and his companions live as ruth- 
less brigands, but always place a cross over the graves of their 
victims. When Eusebio learns that Curcio has been empowered 
to capture him dead or alive and that Julia has entered a con- 
vent, his love is reawakened and he determines to scale the wall 
to Julia’s cell that night, exclaiming, “Je jouirai de ta beauté, 
Julia, méme si le ciel voulait la défendre.” Curcio in a solilo- 
quy, then, continues his interrupted story of the first act: After 
bringing his wife to the deserted spot at the foot of the cross, he 
accused her of infidelity; she gave every indication of innocence, 
but in a rage he struck her with his sword and returned home. 
By then repentant and filled with remorse, he was greatly 
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relieved to find his wife already at home, miraculously spared; 
she had given birth to two children, Julia and another child who 
had been left near the cross. It now becomes clear to the au- 
dience that Eusebio and Julia are brother and sister. Eusebio 
persuades Julia to yield to him, but when in her cell she dis- 
robes and he sees on her bosom the sign of the cross, he flees 
in horror, leaving the ladder against the wall. Julia, all her 
passions aroused, follows. As J. Charlier has pointed out, it 
was Maria Casarés in the role of Julia who particularly im- 
pressed the audience. 


Maria Casarés (Julia) tendue, vibrante, a la fois sau- 
vage et gémissante, excessive comme toujours, est 
celle qui, sans doute, s’identifie le plus a ce person- 
nage pareil a elle-méme. Elle “est” ce personnage au 
point de nous faire partager sa foi jusqu’a la fin, mMéme 
lorsque pendant plusieurs minutes elle dit son texte en 
se tordant le bras dans une longue chemise blanche, 
pendant qu’elle descend par dégrés une échelle qui 
n’en finit pas.” 


Julia hesitates, decides to return to the convent, but hears steps 
and hides. Eusebio’s servants have come back to remove the 
ladder. When Julia finds the ladder gone, she feels that God 
has abandoned her to a life of sin and depravity. 

In the third act Curcio sees Eusebio fall down a steep slope 
mortally wounded. It is then that the father experiences a “cri 
du sang” for his unknown son; when he examines the wound, he 
sees the mark of the cross. Eusebio says a few words to his 
new-found father and expires, but in order to be allowed to con- 
fess, a holy man, whose life he had once spared, miraculously 
revives him. Invoking and embracing the cross on Eusebio’s 
tomb, Julia goes up to heaven after promising to live under its 
sign and be reborn. This action is accomplished by Julia’s dis- 
appearance into the giant cross on stage.'* 

This play— also recently performed in Italy for the first 
time‘*— has been almost unanimously acclaimed effective thea- 
ter by critics and gave to the Festival d’Angers a certain pre- 
eminence. In remarks in Thédtre de France Camus stresses 
the problem faced by actors in such a setting as Angers: 
“...l’acteur doit réaliser l’union contradictoire d’un jeu large, 
‘théatral’, au beau sens du mot, et d’un sentiment profond dont 
la vérité par définition est secréte.”*® If the actor can avoid the 
pitfalls of a facile success in such a setting, he will achieve 
true grandeur, the goal of all real theater, and a point reiterated 
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in his preface to Santelli’s play: “Il faut bien le dire, notre 
théatre (peut-étre parce que les coeurs sont pauvres, peut-étre 
parce que les salles sont chéres) a perdu le sens de cette gran- 
deur. Ce qui nous transporte dans le théAatre espagnol ou dans 
Shakespeare ou dans les tragiques grecs, nos auteurs, la plupart 
du temps, ne nous le donnent pas.” !6 

Marcel Herrand’s choices of Calderén’s baroque play and 
Camus as translator were both fortunate. Camus states in his 
preface that he has attempted to provide dialogue easily spoken 
by actors and will feel satisfied, “... si cette version nouvelle 
pouvait avoir mis l’accent sur la jeunesse et l’actualité du thé4- 
tre espagnol” (ed. cit., pp. 11-12). Although he has occasionally 
expressed an admiration for the “maison nue” of the Spaniards, ” 
he alludes several times in his work to baroque art and seems 
to find there something reassuring in moments of depression, 
perhaps because such art recalls the Mediterranean world of 
which he is so fond.*® Calderén’s early play (considerably be- 
fore 1633)’° is baroque primarily in the great intensity of its 
religious expression. The involved language the author was 
later to affect, with hyperbaton, antithesis, ornate imagery, 
and metaphors, has not yet appeared, and the style lends itself 
readily to translation. The critics who praise Camus’ version 
are quite right in doing so,”° because he has faithfully rendered 
the original. 

One final word should be said about the honor theme in the 
play. Even in the Golden Age it was no doubt largely conven- 
tional. However, one notes that in Camus’ L’Etat de siége, with 
its Spanish setting, the characters allude several times to honor 
as a concept of human dignity justifying existence even in mis- 
fortune (Paris, Gallimard, 1948, pp. 28-29, 93, 141, 174-175). 
Diego exclaims to Death, secretary to the totalitarian governor, 
“Taisez-vous! Je suis d’une race qui honorait la mort autant 
que la vie. Mais vos maitres sont venus: vivre et mourir sont 
deux déshonneurs...” (cf. Les Justes, Paris, Gallimard, 1950, 
78). The honor which is concerned only with maintaining ap- 
pearances at the expense of true sentiments is false (3 
ed. cit., p. 145). 

Camus directed the performances of his own play Caligula 
and his translation of Lope de Vega’s Le Chevalier d’Olmedo at 
the sixth Festival d’Angers, and the two were given on alternate 
nights during the third week of June, 1957. Jacques Lemarchand 
in two articles has stressed the risk of taking Caligula, with its 
interior drama, out of the closed theater into an open setting 
such as Angers, and, although he expresses some reservations 
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about its success, he finds that ‘the play, once considered “une 
oeuvre d’actualités,” is acquiring the status of a classic." 
There can be no doubt that Lope’s comedia with its cape and 
sword intrigue, continual movement, mixture of interior and ex- 
terior scenes is ideally suited for open-air theater. The action 
of Lope’s play flows over the three levels and various aspects 
of the chateau of King René with admirable grace and ease. Le- 
marchand continues enthusiastically: 


La, le théatre retrouve toute sa grace, toute sa joie 
d’étre du théatre, et toutes ses conventions admira- 
bles... Et je ne saurais trop louer Albert Camus 
adapteur d’avoir osé et su conserver au dialogue de 
l’Espagnol sa poétique redondance, ses fioritures, ses 
métaphores un peu folles et délicieuses 4 entendre.”* 


This enthusiasm is shared by the reviewer for Les Nou- 
velles littéraires?5 and, although some critics are beginning to 
express a certain disillusionment with summer festivals — by 
now there are some thirty of them—they are forced to admit 
that the plays of Shakespeare and the Spanish Golden Age are 
ideally suited for such performances,” a fact which partly ex- 
plains their popularity in France today. 

Lope based his whole comedia on a well-known popular 
song: 


Que de noche le mataron 
al caballero, 

la gala de Medina, 

la flor de Olmedo. 


One of the dramatist’s best works because of the skillful min- 
gling of diverse elements coupled with true lyrical expression, 
the story is that of the honorable, impassioned love of don 
Alonso of Olmedo for dona Inés in Medina del Campo and the 
cowardly slaying of the lover by a disgruntled rival. Alonso is 
all that a hero of the period should be: gallant, utterly fearless, 
an excellent horseman, jouster, bullfighter, and a tender lover. 
Fabia, the Celestinesque go-between, and Tello, Alonso’s serv- 
ant and a true gvracioso, provide excellent comic relief. Fabia 
is more humorous and less diabolical than her prototype; on 
one occasion she tells Inés and her sister that because of her 
respect for their dead mother she had procured only five of the 
ten girls their father had wanted. “Grande vertu!” exclaim the 
sisters. In order to gain time and rid herself of the unwanted 
suitor, Inés pretends she wishes to take orders, and Fabia, 
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posing as a holy woman mouthing Latin expressions, is installed 
as her duenna (“Ne me serre pas si fort! mon cilice me blesse”) 
to maintain the liaison with Alonso. The French audience famil- 
iar with Moliére’s comedies doubtless saw in her a familiar 
figure. After several premonitions and apparitions, Alonso is 
waylaid on one of his nightly trips home to Olmedo and, de- 
fenseless, shot down. Such a death emphasizes the cowardice 
of his attackers, and one notes happily that the king, in his tra- 
ditional role of dispenser of justice, orders them summarily 
hanged, a punishment fit for highwaymen and not persons of 
their noble birth. Mixed with the slayer’s jealousy is that eter- 
nal popular resentment of his companions against an outsider 
from a neighboring town who captivates the hearts of the local 
maidens. 

As with La Devotion a la croix, Camus states in the preface 
to his very readable translation (Paris, Gallimard, 1957, pp. 9- 
11) that it was felt that a new version designed for actors rather 
than an existing one made by a scholar was necessary. He 
states further: 


N’importe quel acteur sait qu’il est difficile de dire 
une réplique qui commence par un participe présent ou 
par une subordonnée. ... Une proposition principale, 
le verbe actif, le cri, la dénégation, l’interrogation, le 
vocatif sont au contraire les éléments d’un texte en 
action, qui exprime directement le personnage en 
méme temps qu’il entraine l’acteur. 


Direct dialogue is particularly important, according to 
Camus, in Spanish Golden Age plays, which give primacy to 
rapidity of movement, the “battement précipité de pieds” of 
which Meredith speaks. The translator’s concluding remarks 
are entirely consistent with earlier statements on the theater. 


Dans notre Europe de cendres, Lope de Vega et le 
théatre espagnol peuvent apporter aujourd’hui leur in- 
épuisable lumiére, leur insolite jeunesse, nous aider a 
retrouver sur nos scénes l’esprit de grandeur pour 
servir enfin l’avenir véritable de notre théatre. 


In conclusion, present-day literary and philosophical cur- 
rents in France have produced many plays of dense intellectual 
content pertinent to the conditions of the time. Intriguing as 
some of the problems may be, sober reflection leads one to 
wonder whether many such works provide true motives for the- 
ater on the grand scale which characterized the national drama 
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of Spain and England. Such drama, Francis Fergusson says, 
«_.. focused, at the center of the life of the community, the 
complementary insights of the whole culture. We do not have 
such a theater, nor do we know how to get it.”7° . 

The success of Spanish plays is no doubt partly circum- 
stantial, but they may come also as a welcome relief, since 
basic problems of life are presented in great spectacles which 
can compete with the cinema and which do not require heavy 
cerebration or specialized philosophical knowledge for the au- 
dience to grasp the author’s meaning and be profoundly moved. 

No one reflected contemporary trends more than Camus in 
his early plays; yet, one now has the rather unusual case of an 
established writer turning to the translation or adaptation of 
foreign dramatic works almost exclusively — he has also written 
Requiem pour une nonne from Faulkner’s novel—as a sort of 
second apprenticeship. Camus’ remarks on the theater show 
that he is not entirely satisfied and that he himself is casting 
about for new paths to follow. It will be interesting to see what 
effect long-standing Spanish influences have on Camus’ future 
theatrical works and, for that matter, what influence the popu- 
larity of such plays— surely based on more than the appeal of a 
series of colorful “espagnolades” — will have on the French 
theater as a whole. But, of course, the presentation of foreign 
dramatic works will hardly in itself produce a revitalized na- 
tional theater. 

One reviewer of the published text of La Dévotion a la croix, 
after citing Moliére’s Don Juan, expresses a certain perplexity: 
“Qui etit dit, au temps de Voltaire ou de Dumas fils, que cette 
dramaturgie élémentaire, ‘fanatique’, reviendrait 4 la mode?””® 
It is precisely the reference to the Don Juan of Moliére which 
reminds us that, at the beginning of the Classical and Romantic 
periods in France, peninsular literature exercised considerable 
influence. So, today’s interest in that same literature may indi- 
cate a turning point in the development of the French theater. 
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ITALIAN ECHOES IN ALBERT CAMUS: 
TWO NOTES ON LA CHUTE 


I. DANTE IN AMSTERDAM 
Alfred Galpin 


University of Wisconsin 


“Pardonnez-moi [...] monsieur, la vocation, le désir aussi 
ou je suis de bien vous faire comprendre cette ville, et le coeur 
des choses! Car nous sommes au coeur des choses. Avez-vous 
remarqué que les canaux concentriques d’Amsterdam ressem- 
blent aux cercles de l’enfer? [...] Quand on arrive de l’ex- 
térieur, @ mesure qu’on passe ces cercles, la vie, et donc ses 
crimes, devient plus épaisse, plus obscure. Ici, nous sommes 
dans le dernier cercle. Le cercle des... Ah! vous savez cela? 
Diable, vous devenez plus difficile 4 classer.”* Thus the dere- 
lict who has just introduced himself as “Jean-Baptiste Cla- 
mence” speaks to his companion as they stroll back, after their 
first meeting at Mexico City bar, toward the newcomer’s hotel. 
The hotel is located near Clamence’s own lodging in the Jewish 
quarter of Amsterdam, or “ce qui s’appelait ainsi jusqu’au mo- 
ment ou nos fréres hitlériens y ont fait de la place [...] J’ha- 
bite sur les lieux d’un des plus grands crimes de l’histoire” (a 
crime that has in recent years come into literary prominence 
with the wide dissemination of the Dairy of Anne Frank). 

Like everything in the successive monologues, one for each 
day, which make up his confession, Clamence’s remarks here 
are ambiguous. He presents himself under a false name (p. 23), 
as a chronic liar (see in particular pp. 139-140 at the beginning 
of the last day’s monologue), and as a juge-pénitent with a 
unique secret truth by virtue of which he rules over “des cen- 
taines de millions d’hommes” (p. 166). In constructing the 
image of himself as Jean-Baptiste, juge-pénitent and “faux pro- 
phéte qui crie dans le désert, »2 Clamence comments on most of 
the problems in human life, usually with sarcastic cynicism, at 
least with irony, eager to represent himself as the perfect ca- 
naille and hoping ultimately to persuade his interlocutors to 
feel the same of themselves. This pose is developed in terms 
that draw increasingly upon an elaborate series of religious 
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references which in the last third of the work occupy him al- 
most exclusively. Whatever notes of pathos or religious insight 
Clamence may occasionally express, he deals no better with 
Christianity than with bourgeois morality, women, or human 
affairs in general. If he feels momentarily a sentiment that 
might pass for that of a bon bourgeois, he will hasten to cloak it 
with subterfuge, paraphrase or sarcasm. In the passage above 
quoted, the simple directness with which he aligns himself with 
the persecuted certainly suggests thatClamence is momentarily 
the mouthpiece of the author. Actually, there is an irony here 
that will only become clear after we have examined Clamence’s 
other, more explicit reference to Dante, and have shown how his 
idea of Hell may be related to the title of the work, La Chute. 

After hinting frequently at a mysterious bridge-obsession 
(“Je ne passe jamais sur un pont, la nuit” [p. 20]), and after re- 
vealing the nature and origin of this obsession during the next 
two days of his confession, Clamence then invites his friend to 
an excursion on the Zuider Zee, in short to a zone in the envi- 
rons of Amsterdam. Contemplating from the deck of the ship 
the grey unearthly seascape, he remarks: ‘Nous n’avons ni 
l’énergie du mal, ni celle du bien. Connaissez-vous Dante? 
Vraiment? Diable. Vous savez donc que Dante admet des anges 
neutres dans la querelle entre Dieu et Satan. Et il les place 
dans les Limbes, une sorte de vestibule de son enfer. Nous 
sommes dans le vestibule, cher ami” (p. 98). Clamence’s Hell, 
to judge by these two passages, is felt as coterminous with Am- 
sterdam which in a general way embraces the successive levels 
of infamy punished in Dante’s nine circles — the bottom circle, 
that of traitors, being in or near the Jewish quarter. These 
passages contain the only allusions to Hell, or to Dante, which 
specifically suggest the poet’s Nine Circles; but the reader will 
note, as a constant leitmotif in Clamence’s confession, a vein of 
poetry which repeatedly tends to invest the Amsterdam land- 
scape with the supernatural aura of Dante’s other world— usu- 
ally by suggestion, sometimes by direct statement as on page 87, 
“un enfer mou.” 

Despite the prevalence of this atmosphere of perdition, no 
critic appears to have noted the Dantean overtones in the very 
title of the book. The word chute occurs only once in the entire 
work, at its climax (p. 166), on the last day of Clamence’s con- 
fession. Abed with a fever, he makes a supreme effort to im- 
press his friend with his Satanic powers: “Oui, je m’agite, com- 
ment resterais-je sagement couché? I] me faut étre plus haut 
que vous, mes pensées me soulévent. Ces nuits-la, ces matins 
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plutot, car la chute se produit a l’aube, je vais d’une marche 
emportée, le long des canaux eee: ] Sur le Damrak, le premier 
tramway fait tinter son timbre [...] et sonne l’éveil de la vie a 
Vextrémité de cette Europe ot, au méme moment, des centaines 
de millions d’hommes, mes sujets, se tirent péniblement du lit, 
la bouche amére [...] Alors, planant par la pensée au-dessus 
de tout ce continent qui m’est soumis sans le savoiy, buvant le 
jour d’absinthe qui se léve, ivre enfin de mauvaises paroles, je 
suis heureux, je suis heureux, vous dis-je, je vous interdis de 
ne pas croire que je suis heureux, je suis heureux a mourir!” 
(pp. 165-166). 

Quite apart from the fact that we have waited until the final 
pages of the work for the word chute to appear, its use here is 
striking in two respects. We have here no commonplace mean- 
ing of fall in the sense of descent. In its context (plus haut [... | 
me soulévent [...] planant [...] au-dessus), the phrase ‘la 
chute se produit a l’aube,” tells us that in the first hours of 
dawn Clamence feels a kind of pathological exaltation that lifts 
him up — indeed he is exalté, that is to say ina state of délire, 
as he admits in the next few lines. Insofar as there is a fall in 
the literal sense of that word, it is the relapse from this exalta- 
tion into his usual despair, a relapse which in this instance fol- 
lows immediately: *Je suis heureux a mourir! Oh, soleil, pla- 
ges, et les iles sous les alizés, jeunesse dont le souvenir 
désespere! Je me recouche, pardonnez-moi. Je crains de 
m’étre exalté; je ne pleure pas, pourtant. On s’égare parfois, 
on doute de l’évidence, méme quand on a découvert les secrets 
d’une bonne vie. Ma solution, bien sar, ce n’est pas lidéal. 
Mais quand on n’aime pas sa vie, quand on sait qu’il faut en 
changer, on n’a pas le choix, n’est-ce pas? Que faire pour de- 
venir un autre? Impossible” (pp. 166-167). 

Here he relapses into a bitter lucidity which serves to mark 
even more clearly the note of insanity in his previous outburst 
of exaltation. A psychiatrist would already have judged him 
schizophrenic for the persistence with which he still hears the 
mysterious laughter that first so confounded him on the pont 
des Arts; and paranoid, for the little comedy that he has been 
putting on, this last day, about the stolen masterpiece — Les 
Juges integres — which he conceals in his room on behalf of the 
Mexico City barman, as well as for his fear of leaving unlocked 
the door to his bare room, anxious to *‘condamner la porte du 
petit univers bien clos dont je suis le roi, le pape et le juge” 
(p. 149). The megalomania suggested in the last- quoted phrase 
has been mounting to a climax. He gives as one of his reasons 
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for concealing the masterpiece: “De cette fagon, je domine. 
De faux juges sont proposés 4 l’admiration du monde et je suis 
seul a connaitre les vrais” (p. 151). He continues, speaking of 
his own rule as juge-pénitent: “Pas d’excuses, jamais, pour 
personne [...] Chez moi, on ne benit pas, on ne distribue pas 
d’absolution” (pp. 152-153); and later, as he rises to the climax, 
“Quelle ivresse de se sentir Dieu le pére et de distribuer des 
certificats définitifs de mauvaise vie et moeurs. Je tréne parmi 
mes vilains anges, a la cime du ciel hollandais, je regarde 
monter vers moi, sortant des brumes et de l’eau, la multitude 
du jugement dernier [...] Je plains sans absoudre, je com- 
prends sans pardonner et surtout, ah, je sens enfin que l’on 
m’adore! Qui, je m’agite,” etc. (p. 165). 

Enthroned on high among his evil demons, “Clamence” must 
certainly feel within himself the powers of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, of Satan. And in the Christian cosmology, as it has de- 
veloped from occasional references in Scripture (such as Isaiah 
14:12) through patristic tradition, Satan is identified with Luci- 
fer, prince of the angels and star of the morning at the Crea- 
tion — after which he fell. As Dante, among others, conceived 
this fall, it created the pit which then became hell. As the Evil 
One, the Tempter, Satan continues to go about seeking to make 
men his subjects, in much the manner suggested in the phrases 
of Jean-Baptiste; but as Lucifer in Dante’s Ninth Circle, he 
writhes in perpetual brutish rage in the nethermost pit of the 
circle of traitors; and that pit Dante named after Judas, giving 
it the same name that the Venetians give to one of their islands, 
originally their Jewish quarter — la Giudecca. 

Itis inconceivable not to link Clamence’s symbolism in such 
passages with his earlier remarks on Hell. Every crucial mo- 
ment of his confession is prepared in the first pages: the blank 
space on the wall over the bar-at Mexico City leads to the reve- 
lation of the hidden masterpiece, and the secret of his bridge- 
obsession is prepared from the first day onward with a series 
of hints and half-finished phrases. When he speaks of his chute, 
therefore, Clamence clearly means his ascension (for in Dante’s 
Hell, on the opposite side of the earth from the mountain-isle of 
Purgatory, everything is upside down) from the state of a mere 
damned soul to the role of Prince of Demons, ruler in his own 
pit of traitors. 

We shall see shortly how Clamence’s career of degradation 
earned him this place in the lowest pit. Let us return for a mo- 
ment to his strangely exemplary remarks on the crime com- 
mitted against the Jews of Amsterdam, whose quarter — i.e., la 
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Giudecca — he inhabits, in or near the Ninth Circle of Amster- 
dam-Hell. At this moment, Clamence is scoring one of his 
subtlest sarcasms, since the treason here is not by the Jews— 
as implied in Dante — but against them. Clamence is also ex- 
pressing in his own twisted way the profoundest emotion in the 
book: that horror at the absurdity of physical death and the 
suffering of the innocent which lies at the base of Camus’ own 
rejection of Christianity. The depth of this feeling gives reso- 
nance to Jean-Baptiste’s sense of guilt, links his obsession with 
the death at the bridge and the slaughter of the Jews to the 
whole problem of human involvement in evil, and reaches a sort 
of climax (p. 130 ff.) when Clamence argues that Christ went to 
the Crucifixion heavy with a sense of guilt, knowing that His 
birth had occasioned the Slaughter of the Innocents. 

Having now shown the basic pattern of the analogy which 
Clamence feels between Amsterdam and Hell, let us see what 
further analogies can be drawn by comparing Dante’s picture of 
the state of souls after death with the stages in Clamence’s 
gradual decline—his chute in the sense of his progressive 
moral degradation. 

In the Christian conception there is not only the fall of Lu- 
cifer, but that of Adam, who fell into sin after having possessed 
perfect innocence in Eden, the Earthly Paradise. Clamence 
frequently tends to equate his youth and early manhood with 
Eden: “N’était-ce pas cela, en effet, l?>Eden, cher monsieur: la 
vie en prise directe?” (p. 34). He is at pains to stipulate that 
he has merely an acquired taste for the infernal landscape of 
Amsterdam, preferring certain islands which he describes in 
terms reminiscent of Dante’s paradiso terrestre, an immensely 
high terrace on an island, dominating the sea. “La Hollande est 
un songe [...] d’or et de fumée [...] pas seulement 1’Europe 
des marchands, mais la mer, la mer qui méne a Cipango et a 
ces iles ot les hommes meurent fous et heureux [...] (pp. 18- 
19). La vérité est que je me force 4 admirer ces canaux. Ce 
que j’aime le plus au monde, c’est la Sicile, et encore du haut 
de 1’Etna, dans la lumiére, 4 condition de dominer Vile et la 
mer. Java aussi, mais 4 l’époque des alizés. Oui, j’y suis allé 
dans ma jeunesse. D’une facon générale, j’aime toutes les iles. 
Il est plus facile d’y dominer” (p. 52). It is the sudden nostalgic 
recollection of these that brings him crashing down from his 
Satanic euphoria on page 166: “Oh... iles sous les alizés, 
jeunesse dont le souvenir désespére!” 

Actually, while Clamence in his early life enjoyed great 
prosperity as a humanitarian lawyer, he was equally prosperous 
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as an homme a bonnes fortunes.. His descent from fashionable 
adultery into the lowest stages of bestiality can not be equated 
with a passage from innocence to damnation; while Clamence 
was in what he recalls as Eden, Dante would already have con- 
demned him. His “morality” in those days is expressed in 
terms such as these: “La femme des amis était sacrée. Sim- 
plement, je cessais, en toute sincérité, quelques jours aupara- 
vant, d’avoir de l’amitié pour les maris” (pp. 68-69). There is 
no change in moral standards, only in patterns of social behav- 
ior, between this libertinage and the whoring that marks the be- 
ginning of his decline. “Je me décidai de quitter la société des 
hommes [...] Je me suis refugié seulement auprés des fem- 
mes [...] La femme est la récompense, non du guerrier, mais 
du criminel [...] N’est-elle pas tout ce qui nous reste du pa- 
radis terrestre?” (p. 115). 

At some moment in the course of his decline Clamence 
ceases to be merely a sensualist, guilty of incontinence, and 
passes symbolically from the circles of incontinence in upper 
Hell to Dante’s City of Dis. Here in lower Hell the soul has be- 
come corrupted with the habitus of bestiality through the infa- 
mous sins of fraud and malice, of which the ultimate fusion is 
treason. In showing himself as a traitor, “Jean-Baptiste” takes 
the usual pains to present himself in a trivial light. During the 
war he had escaped to North Africa and taken up with a “tendre 
amie” whose profession (not stated) he learned only when the 
Germans arrested her. “Je ne sais ce qu’elle devint.” Is there 
a hint of treason already, or is the betrayal of one more woman 
a mere reflex action with Clamence? At any rate, he ends up in 
a prisoners’ camp and is chosen “pope” by his companions; re- 
sponsible for distributing the meager ration of water to his 
Faithful, he ends by drinking it for himself. 

The incident is so trivial that we may miss on a first read- 
ing its symbolic force as a gesture of treachery; but what is 
most striking is the fact that this marks the end of his life 
story. He has now reached the end of the line: no narrative 
explains how he passed from North Africa to his symbolic after 
life in Amsterdam. 

Subterfuge and indirection being the essence of Clamence’s 
manner, one should also suspect that when his manner is most 
trivial his emotions may lie deepest. His sense of guilt over 
treason lies deeper than he cares to confess: it is bound to his 
sense of solidarity with the suffering of the innocent that was 
aroused by the laughter at the pont des Arts. Considering his 
confession as a curriculum vitae, its final impression is 
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perhaps less that of a traitor than simply of a fraud. “La devise 
de la maison: Ne vous y fiez pas. Sur mes cartes: Jean- Bap- 
tiste Clamence, comédien” (p. 57). In all he has said, he is 
bound by no standard of truth or consistency. “Qu’importe que 
[mes histoires] soient vraies ou fausses? Le mensonge [... ] 
est un beau crépuscule, qui met chaque objet en valeur.” Asa 
comedian he is skilful at touching our emotions, as in the cru- 
cial outburst about la chute; but the comedian must return a few 
lines later to take his bow with a smirk: “Ne vous fiez pas trop, 
d’ailleurs, a mes attendrissements, ni 4 mes délires. Ils sont 
dirigés” (p. 168).° 

Incontinence culminating in bestiality: fraud toward himself, 
then toward others, culminating in treason toward humanity — 
these, as Dante might phrase it, are the sins for which Clamence 
condemns himself to become a juge-pénitent. No analogy be- 
tween “Jean-Baptiste” in Amsterdam and the damned souls in 
Dante’s Hell would be complete without pointing out how closely 
Camus follows Dante in the latter’s conception of infernal re- 
taliation, the contrappasso. Essentially this is to give the sinner 
what he wanted, nothing but that, forever in the full knowledge of 
its futility and the despair of ever escaping it. “Que faire pour 
étre un autre? Impossible” (p. 167). Clamence hugs his vices 
as Francesca clings to Paolo, as the traitor Ugolino gnaws the 
head of his traitor-enemy the bishop. “Je me permets tout 
[...] Je n’ai pas changé de vie, je continue de m’aimer et de 
me servir des autres. Seulement [...]” (p. 164). Only—as we 
iearn at the end—Clamence suffers a torture unknown to the 
souls in hell, the fear of bodily death. It is on this note, before 
he closes with a last sarcastic reference to his bridge-obses- 
sion, that Clamence ends his confession (p. 169). What might 
perhaps happen if he were convicted of harboring the stolen 
masterpiece? “On me décapiterait, par exemple, et je n’aurais 
plus peur de mourir, je serais sauvé [...] Tout serait con- 
sommé, j’aurais achevé, ni vu ni connu, ma carriére de faux 
prophéte qui crie dans le desert et refuse d’en sortir.” 


1. La Chute, 192€ éd., Paris, Gallimard, 1956, pp. 19-20. Italics are 
ours; omissions in text are indicated [... ] 

2. P. 169—an obvious reference to the well-known verse of Matthew 
3:3, in the Vulgate vox clamantis in deserto. 

3. For Camus’ own comments on his intentions in La Chute, see Albert 
Camus by Philip Thody (London, Hamilton, 1957, p. 79) which states on 
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the authority of Camus that “what he is principally attacking is the feel- 
ing of guilt which brings many middle-class intellectuals not only to Ca- 
tholicism but also to communism”; and interview with Camus in New 
York Times Book Review, 24 Feb. 1957, p. 36 —cited by Louis Rossi in 
“Albert Camus: the Plague of Absurdity,” Kenyon Review, XX, (1958). 


ITALIAN ECHOES IN ALBERT CAMUS: 
TWO NOTES ON LA CHUTE 


Il. “E DUE” — VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY PIRANDELLO’ 


Clamence’s sense of guilt owes its origin to an incident 
around which his entire confession is constructed and which we 
have called his bridge-obsession: “Cette aventure |...] que 
j’ai trouvée au centre de ma mémoire et dont je ne peux dif- 
férer plus longtemps le récit” (pp. 80-81). He hints at this ad- 
venture in the conclusion of the first day’s monologue (pp. 20- 
21), and again in the course of the second (pp. 37, 39, 44). 
However, from the end of the second day running into the third, 
we learn not of this central adventure but of another which put 
an end to his hitherto carefree existence and marked the begin- 
ning of his decline: 


C’était un beau soir d’automne [...] la nuit ve- 
nait [...] J’étais monté sur le pont des Arts, désert 
A cette heure [...] Face au Vert-Galant, je dominais 
Vile. Je sentais monter en moi un vaste sentiment de 
puissance [...] quand [...] um rire éclata derriére 
moi [...] Il n’y avait personne [...] De nouveau, 
jentendis le rive dans mon dos, un peu plus lointain, 
comme s’il descendait le fleuve [...] En méme 
temps, je percevais les battements précipités de mon 
coeur (pp. 45-47). [...] J’ai pensé un peu 4 ce rire, 
pendant quelques jours, puis je l’ai oublié. De loin en 
loin, il me semblait l’entendre, quelque part en moi. 
Mais, la plupart du temps, je pensais, sans effort, 4 
autre chose. Je dois reconnaitre cependant que je ne 
mis plus les pieds sur les quais de Paris [...] Oui, 
je crois bien que c’est alors que tout commenga (pp. 
51-52). 
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“Tout” is the long dégringolade that constitutes his life 
story from this point until his treachery in the prisoners’ camp. 
Throughout it, symbol of self-contempt, recurs the refrain of 
the “rire [...] sur le pont des Arts” (p. 70), following him to 
his last paroxysm: “Je régne enfin, mais pour toujours [... ] 
(p. 164). Parfois [...] quand la nuit est vraiment belle, j’en- 
tends un vire lointain, je doute a nouveau” (ibid.). It is only in 
the exact middle of his narration (pp. 81-83) that he finally 
comes to the central adventure which gives that laughter its 
meaning: 


Cette nuit-14, en novembre, deux ou trois ans avant 
le soir ou je crus entendre rire dans mon dos [...] 
je regagnais mon domicile par le pont Royal Posy] 
Sur le pont [...] je distinguai une mince jeune femme 
[...] Je pris les quais [...] J’avais déja parcouru 
une cinquantaine de métres a4 peu prés, lorsque j’en- 
tendis le bruit [...] d’un corps qui s’abat sur ]’eau. 
Je m’arrétai net, mais sans me retourner. Presque 
aussit6t, j’entendis un cri, plusieurs fois répété, qui 
descendait lui aussi le fleuve, puis s’éteignit brusque- 
ment [...] J’ai oublié ce que j’ai pensé alors. “Trop 
tard, trop loin...” ou quelque chose de ce genre. J’é- 
coutais toujours, immobile. Puis, a pas lents, sous la 
pluie, je m’éloignai. Je ne prévins personne [...] 
Quoi? Cette femme? Ah, je ne sais pas, vraiment, je 
ne sais pas. Ni le lendemain, ni les jours qui suivi- 
rent, je n’ai lu les journaux. 


This episode on the pont Royal is strikingly similar to the 
theme of one of the better-known novelle of Luigi Pirandello, 
“E due,” * which shows Diego Bronner, a young Roman, brooding 
one night in the shadow of a bridge over the Tiber. He seesa 
man approach, remove his hat then his coat, climb on the para- 
pet and, while Diego watches horrified and motionless (annichi - 
lito), jump to his death. Diego returns in silence to his lodging; 
reads over some newspaper clippings reminding him of a past 
disgrace; returns to the bridge, puts his own hat just where the 
stranger had placed his, exclaiming *E due”; steps back to see 
the effect of the hat, then climbs to jump off the same parapet. 

By its similarity of external incident, this novella offers an 
analogy with Clamence’s “central adventure” which is obvious 
enough but probably of no special importance. The analogy re- 
mains valid, and becomes more suggestive, if made between the 
psychological motivation of Diego and that of Clamence. In the 
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latter connection, it is worth noting— as, to our knowledge, no 
critic of Pirandello has done— that Pirandello’s last play, Non 
si sa come,® is a free variation on the essential theme of “E 
due.” The situation and character of its protagonist present in- 
teresting parallels not only with Clamence, but also with Meur- 
sault in Camus’ L’Etvanger. 

In all three works— Pirandello’s novella and his play, and 
Camus’ vécit (expanded from its original form as a novella) — 
we witness a moral crisis evolving in terms of inner, psycho- 
logical motivation. In each work this crisis develops in three 
moments which, in the following analysis, we express in terms 
common to all three. 

FIRST MOMENT: The protagonist has been guilty of shame- 
ful moral failure in a crisis which occurred some years before 
the time of the main action; his sense of guilt has since that 
time lain dormant. 

In “E due” this earlier failure is a commonplace matter of 
juvenile delinquency which had culminated in a much publicized 
trial and prison term for Diego; after three years in prison he 
can find no employment. In La Chute, the first moment is the 
suicide at the pont Royal, which we are to presume as making 
no deep conscious impression on Clamence until he was re- 
minded of it three years later (in the second moment, on the 
pont des Arts, as quoted above). 

In Non si sa come, the first moment took place thirty years 
before the action of the play, in a quiet mountain spot, on a 
lovely moonlit evening which may remind one of the nights on 
the Tiber or the pont des Arts. The protagonist, count Romeo 
Daddi, had as a boy, during a childish quarrel in this remote 
spot, caused the death of another boy when he threw a stone at 
him. Like Diego and Clamence, Romeo returns home and says 
nothing of the incident which passes for an accidental death; like 
Clamence he continues to lead a presumably normal and pros- 
perous life until the second moment. 

SECOND MOMENT: A second incident revives the dormant 
shame of the first and precipitates a crisis of guilt. 

In all three works the central action is defined and devel- 
oped in terms of this second moment; we learn later by a flash- 
back of the first which, apparently forgotten, suddenly gives 
tragic meaning to the first by the sinister force of repetition. 
In “E due,” this is the stranger’s suicide, to be followed (as 
third moment) by that of Diego. 

In a tale of scarcely eleven pages one cannot expect elabo- 
rate descriptions of mental states or scenery; but in this brief 
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compass Pirandello has contrived to show Diego’s bewilderment 
on the bridge as a surrender of his personal identity before the 
overwhelming presence of impassive natural forces. Returning 
home, Diego “s’era portato con sé, come uno scenario, lo spet- 
tacolo di quel cielo corso da quelle nuvolette basse e lievi; e 
del fiume [...] di quel ponte con quel cappello [... ] E Vim- 
pressione spaventosa, come di sogno, dell’impassibilita di quelle 
cose [...] era veramente come se [lui Diego] non ci fosse. 
Ma il suo orrore, lo sconvolgimento, adesso, erano appunto per 
questo, per esser egli rimasto li in quell’attimo come quelle 
cose, presente e assente, notte, silenzio, argine, alberi, lumi, 
senza gridare aiuto, come se non ci fosse” (p. 214). 

Romeo Daddi in Non si sa come differs from Diego and Cla- 
mence in that he feels guilt over sins not of omission but of 
commission. Both he and—even more so—his dearest friend 
whom he regards as a brother, are essentially men of violent 
passions which are impatient of restraint. The play is built 
around Romeo’s second offense: In an inexplicable moment of 
sudden sensuality, he has betrayed the trust of his friend while 
the latter’s wife, Ginevra, was a guest in his house. He has 
been reduced to a state bordering madness by loss of faith in 
his own moral integrity, by the fear that what happened to him 
could happen to any one—as for example to his wife— and by 
the urgent practical necessity of keeping the betrayal a secret 
from his friend. 

Caught in such a web of passions a man will naturally seek 
some self-justification, as does Clamence in assuming his role 
of juge-pénitent. Romeo offers the same excuse as Meursault 
in L’Etranger: the sun. “[What] makes Meursault kill the Arab, 
[is] simply the effect of the sun [...] When Meursault’s act 
comes upon him—he does not say that he pulled the trigger, 
only that ‘the trigger gave way’ — sun and sea are strongly per- 
sonified as living creatures exercising an overwhelming influ- 
ence upon him [...] He is entirely possessed by the forces of 
nature and is passive under their influence.” So says Thody 
(p. 113) in phrases that already suggest those of Diego and are 
even closer to those of Romeo, who finds that “this reality — that 
of real emotions — mysterious — [is] the real life — which, one 
knows not how (non si sa come) is created in an instant, and 
takes possession of you, and can make you commit even crimes 
that you are unaware of, terrible ones, and you know nuthing of 
them once that instant has passed and the mystery fled. The 
things that one knows no longer have any meaning” (pp. 136-137). 
Compare Thody on Meursault (loc. cit.); “When no emotions or 
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ideas have any significance, physical events alone are capable 
of influencing a man and making him act.” To Romeo and Gi- 
nevra as they confess to Romeo’s wife, this compelling factor 
was the sun: “Riattraversando il giardino io e lui, tra lo stridio 
di quelle cicale che stordiva e tutti quei fiori come impazziti 
nel sole [...] [sentivamo] un bisogno di rientrare in villa 
[...] le persiane serrate, gli scuri accostati [...]” (pp. 122- 
123), and Romeo continues in the same tone as Ginevra: “Non 
eravamo piu noi! presi nel sole e in quel divino accecamento, 
tutto annullato, senza piu coscienza [...]” (p. 123). In what 
seemed an instant, this bewilderment vanished as if nothing had 
happened, and it remains for Ginevra simply something to be 
forgotten as insignificant; but Romeo cannot shake off his hor- 
ror, not for any sin, “non la colpa che nessuno di noi pensd di 
commettere,” but at this glimpse into the abyss of human be- 
havior: “Il pensiero che questo pud accadere [...] in un at- 
timo, senza volerlo, nel sole, in questo rapimento del sole” 
(p. 124). 

Clamence’s second moment is of course that of the laughter 
on the pont des Arts. On consulting the context of the passages 
already quoted from La Chute, or indeed on reading in it at ran- 
dom, the reader will find ample testimony to the intensity with 
which Clamence associates his guilt with the overwhelming 
presence of the night, of the moon, of the water — of the impas- 
sive natural setting. “Parfois, quand la nuit est vraiment belle, 
j’entends un rire lointain” (p. 168). Like Diego and Romeo, he 
has acquired from his critical second moment of failure a kind 
of guilt-complex which is intimately, passionately bound to the 
attendant physical circumstances: all three characters are 
“romantics,” the full play of whose emotions requires a sense 
of fusion with nature. Only Romeo struggles against this fusion 
and tries to blame it for his crimes; if in this he is unlike Diego 
or Clamence — who never argue that the silence or the night ac- 
tually led them into temptation—he is strikingly similar to 
Meursault. 

THIRD MOMENT: The hitherto repressed sense of shame 
explodes into self-condemnation and punishment. 

As befits the rapidity of a novella or the intensity of a dra- 
matic action, both Diego and Romeo progress directly from 
self-condemnation to execution of sentence. Diego, brooding 
over his surrender to the night, condemns himself as he judges 
that “gli uomini, alla presenza d’un fatto, non potevano restare 
impassibili come le cose” (p. 215). In terms that suggest 
Clamence’s preoccupation with Hell, Diego finds in the two 
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moments of crisis, as they bear witness against him: “La dan- 
nazione del ricordo in sé, e il non poter sperare che gli altri 
dimenticassero. Ecco. Queste due prove. Una dannazione e 
una disperazione” (p. 215). Still haunted by the moment of ter- 
ror on the bridge (in a mood that reminds one of that of Meur- 
sault when he goes back, armed, to the spot where he had pre- 
viously met the Arab), Diego returns to the bridge, recomposes 
the scenario, placing his hat in the right position, and stands 
contemplating it. When he feels that the scenario suggests not 
merely (as before) his absence, but the feeling that all is now 
“come se luinon ci fosse piu” (p. 222)—he jumps. 

Romeo feels himself a total outsider, an Etranger in ordi- 
nary life after the blinding revelation of the “innocent crimes” 
(pp. 100, 101) that he has committed and which he now fears that 
any one could commit. He speaks first of punishing himself by 
seeking absolute liberty, in language that has a strangely Cla- 
mencian ring: “La mia condanna dev’essere il contrario della 
carcere: fuori, fuori, dove non c’é pit niente di stabilito, di 
solido...pid nulla: la liberta, ecco, la liberta come condanna, 
l’esilio nel sogno, come il santo nel deserto, o l’inferno del 
vagabondo che ruba, che uccide —la rapina del sole, di tutto cid 
che @€ misterioso e fuori di noi, che non é pid umano, dove la 
vita si brucia in un anno oO in un mese oO in un giorno, non si 
sa come” (pp. 143-144). This to his wife; but what he really 
intends (death) becomes clear when a moment later he tells her 
that, knowing how his friend will react, he is still resolved to 
tell him the truth. His wife understood at least this much, that 
he wanted “la liberta, per non essere pit costretto a mentire” 
(p. 147). Finding his secret unbearable in the presence of his 
friend, Romeo spits the truth into his face and is shot dead on 
the spot, as he was sure he would be: his death is really a 
suicide. 

As for Clamence, his third moment is never narrated; it 
took him from the scene of his treachery in North Africa to the 
symbolic punishment of the traitors’ pit in Amsterdam-Hell. 
His role there as juge -pénitent calls for no further clarification 
here. What should be noted in closing is the strong bond of 
common concern for the sources, the reality of man’s moral 
life, conceived in terms of a sort of religiously atheistic hu- 
manism, that links Camus to Pirandello. Camus’ critical and 
polemical writing abounds in references to the Church Fathers 
of existentialism, from Kierkegaard, Dostoievski and Nietzsche 
to Heidegger, Jaspers and Sartre; but he leaves no place in this 
canon for Pirandello, who by his concern with the absurd and 
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his intransigent atheism, nurtured on German philosophy (he 
took a Ph.D. at Bonn), is certainly not alien to this current, 
though he went his own way quite as unaware of existentialism 
as the later existentialists seem unaware of him. 

One element that has certainly cut off Pirandello from vital 
contact with later schools is his complete unconcern with social 
solidarity or anything resembling the ideology of Marxism. To 
Camus, the problem of guilt is never seen as merely that of the 
individual, but is inseparable from his concept of total involve- 
ment of all humanity in total murder. Pirandello’s “absurd” is 
expressed in Romeo’s horror — it is notreally a sense of guilt — 
in realizing that any individual may be led by forces greater 
than his individual will—zon si sa come —to commit “innocent 
crimes”; but Romeo professes his acceptance of orthodox moral 
and religious values, and seeks death in a crisis of despair 
when he cannot reconcile his acts with his ideals—a morally 
free agent suddenly translated into a Panic cosmos. It is as if 
Romeo had fallen to earth from an accidental brief vision of a 
pantheistic Heaven: “Quel che c’é in noi d’umano, e che sap- 
piamo, @ veramente il meno [...] (p. 142). Le leggi morali 
[...] per me ci sono; io sto soffrendo per questo [...] non 
sono un cinico [...] ma Dio é pid grande assai di queste leggi 
come noi ce le facciamo ‘morali,’ se pud fare avvenire i terre- 
moti [...] Non ho saputo prevenire il terremoto! [...] ed é 
divino farlo avvenire, come accecare gli uomini, ogni volta, 
perché la vita nasca” (p. 149). This “earthquake” revelation — 
which is analogous to the existentialist or Camusian acceptance 
of the “absurd” — leaves him with the longing to find perhaps in 
death that reality which so transcends that of his past existence 
(analogous, again, to the commonplace life Meursault led before 
his murder), reality which he has known only his moments of 
“innocent crime” and which, once known, its victims “cercano 
di riaverla, e non la trovano pid” (p. 136). 

His past become intolerably dull in retrospect; his present 
intolerably absurd— like Meursault, Romeo is led to yearn for 
death, after first defining death, or at least the will to death, in 
terms of absolute liberty. In this he is more tragic than the 
ironic and sophistical Clamence. “Jean-Baptiste” had first in- 
tended, after the night on the pont des Arts, to commit suicide 
(see pp. 39-41, 87-88); after a long period of moral degradation 
he finally chose his own sort of absolute liberty, end-in-itself, 
asa juge -pénitent. But after all his discourse on evil demons 
and false prophets, after claiming to be “la fin et le commence- 
ment” (p. 136), he returns to the pont Royal as he had always — 
known he must: “ce cri qui [...] avait retenti sur la Seine 
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[...] continuerait de m’attendre sur les mers et les fleuves, 
partout enfin od se trouverait l’eau amére de mon baptéme” 
(pp. 125-126). Finding that his interlocutor is an attorney from 
Paris, he ends his confession (pp. 169-170): “Alors, racontez- 
moi, je vous prie, ce qui vous est arrivé un soir sur les quais 
de la Seine et comment vous avez réussi a ne jamais risquer 
votre vie. Prononcez vous-méme les mots qui, depuis des an- 
nées, n’ont cessé de retentir dans mes nuits, et que je dirai 
enfin par votre bouche: ‘O jeune fille, jette-toi encore dans 
l’eau pour que j’aie une seconde fois la chance de nous sauver 
tous les deux!’ [...] Mais...” and his last words echo those 
of Diego who wonders, overwhelmed, if he should cry out but 
concludes that it is now “troppo tardi!” (p. 212)— “Il est trop 
tard, maintenant, il sera toujours trop tard.”* 


1. See I: “Dante in Amsterdam” for bibliographical data on works 
previously quoted there. Italics remain ours except those in spaced 
italics which represent Pirandello’s. 

2. Quoted from 3rd ed. of Scialle nero (Vol. I of Pirandello’s collected 
tales, Novelle per un anno), Firenze, Bemporad, 1925; first published in 
that form in 1922 (id., 1st ed.) but dates from an earlier version “Stringi” 
published in the periodical Marzocco in 1901. Translations known to 
Pirandello’s bibliographer (Lo Vecchio Musti, Bibliografia di Pirandello, 
2nd. ed., Mondadori, 1952) include Russian, Spanish, English, Lithuanian, 
Latvian, three in Serbo-Croatian, German (giving its name to the collec- 
tion, Der Zweite, 1925), and French (1945 and 1951, the second printing 
being under the aegis of Pirandello’s principal French publisher, Galli- 
mard, for whom Camus is now an editorial director). 

3. First performed as Clovek ani nevi jak at Praja, 19 Dec. 1934, at 
about the time when Pirandello was receiving the Nobel prize in Stock- 
holm; at Rome, Dec. 1935, published 1936; quoted from Maschere nude, IV, 
Milano, Mondadori, 1956. No French performance is known to us, and the 
only French translation seems to be that announced as to be published in 
Vol. VIII of the Gallimard Thédtre complet de Pirandello. 

4. Maurice Blanchard in NNRF, IV (1956), 1053, suggests without ref- 
erence or explanation that the bridge scene resembles “une lettre de 
Stendhal.” In a letter to the distinguished American student of Camus, 
Mlie Germaine Brée, Mme Yvette Louria has pointed out the parallel 
with the protagonist of Dostoievski’s “Double,” whose schizophrenia 
reaches the stage of clinical insanity when he meets himself on a bridge 
at night. 

These two notes owe much to the fruitful suggestions and constant 
friendly counsel of Mlle Brée, and also of Prof. Julian Harris, editor of 
the French Review, to both of whom we express our most cordial thanks. 


FORM IN THE NOVEL: 
ANDRE GIDE AND ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


Martha O’Nan 
Millikin University 


Many 20th century novelists have sought for their work a 
form expansible enough to enclose the immensity of life, intense 
enough to brighten the blind spots, and magical enough to weave 
a pattern from the tangles of life. Being no less concerned 
about form than many of their fellow writers, André Gide and 
Roger Martin du Gard tried to find for their novels ideal frame- 
works which would be elixirs for making a rich substance out of 
the subject matter. Their search never wavered because they 
were enticed by the form which, as Gide said, is the secret of 
the work. Their pursuance reached a climax in the 1920’s when 
Gide wrote what he called his first novel, Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs, and when Martin du Gard began Les Thibault. 

During these years the two novelists exchanged visits so 
that they could read their work to each other. Some of the con- 
versations of the period are recorded by Gide who emphasized 
that their discussions were “give and take,” that they did not 
rest upon the “flattering word.” There is the suggestion, too, 
that Martin du Gard did not always view the novel in the Gid- 
ean light and that Gide had not quite toppled the dissenter’s 
theories or, at any rate, that he could not cast them lightly 
aside. In reality, Gide’s accounts of their conversations leave 
Martin du Gard’s lines somewhat in the shadows — certainly not 
for the reason that in his journals he was dramatically employ- 
ing the “profound secret of shadows” or giving the reader an 
opportunity to exercise imagination, an ability which Gide 
thought authors forgot about, but simply because his journals 
were for his own views. So it is that Gide set forth primarily 
his speculations on the form of the novel rather than the beliefs 
of anyone else. 

Gide, too, is the center of Martin du Gard’s Notes sur André 
Gide. But, near the end of these Notes, Martin du Gard exposed 
one of his well-cloistered sentiments — that is, his indignation 
at being classified as Gide’s disciple. He was angered by a 
critical article placing his literary reputation upon his ability 
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to join the naturalist current With the Gidean current. It was 
the conclusion about Gide’s influence which he rushed to refute 
politely, at first, by saying that it was not quite false, nor quite 
exact, but purely arbitrary. Then came the very positive climax 
stressing the fact that his and Gide’s ways of viewing the novel 
— including the form— were irreconcilable and that he never 
felt the least Gidean current. 

Such a strong refutation would seem to lead to the conclu- 
sion that Gide had no influence upon Martin du Gard. Nor did 
Gide explicitly state that he accepted from Martin du Gard 
ideas about the form of the novel. But the friendly association 
of the two authors for more than thirty years, as well as their 
mutual interest in the novel, unite to make a parallel study of 
their conception and application of form most elucidating. First 
of all, however, there must be an attempt to discover what type 
of novel Gide and Martin du Gard were envisioning in the period 
prior to their friendship. 

Even before meeting each other, Gide and Martin du Gard 
had begun to think about expanding the form of the novel. How- 
ever, at the very beginning of his career André Gide seemed to 
want to shrink the novel, for he not only wrote the usual novel 
with one principal character but wilfully stayed grounded in the 
traditional form; in 1899, through his character André Walter, 
he expressed the ambition to limit his proposed novel, Allain, 


to “les lignes simples.... Réduire tout a l’Essentiel. L’action 
déterminée, rigoureuse. Le personnel simplifié jusqu’a un 
seul.... Les lignes géométriques. Un roman, c’est un théo- 
réme.” 


A strictness in form as severe as this Gide demanded be- 
fore he was twenty years old. By 1904, however, he had imag- 
ined an enlargement of the novel which he then described as an 
“espace littéraire indécise, multiforme et omnivore.”* This 
was only a theoretical novel. In practice he was constructing 
fiction such as La Porte étroite with its action confined to one 
character, Jérome, who writes the autobiography of his endur- 
ing, hopeful love for Alissa. 

La Porte étroite was published in 1909, the same year in 
which Martin du Gard’s first novel, Devenir, appeared. Some 
of the passages in Devenir, a novel housed quite traditionally, 
suggest a new fictional form. One of its characters, in a fanci- 
ful mood, dreamed of writing a book which would be framed by 
life and nothing more — “‘de la vie’ et rien que ga.” This bud- 
ding novelist exulted that ‘la forme, elle, serait variée comme 
la vie elle-méme!”? Such a statement demands that the form © 
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not be stereotyped— the stereotyped form being, Martin du Gard 
wrote in Devenir, like the always prepared sauce used by a 
cheap restaurant for all dishes. Thirty-three years later, in an 
entry in his Souvenirs, Martin du Gard again compared form to 
a sauce, and he expanded his comparison to include the subject 
matter which is the hare to be served in the sauce: “Pour moi, 
le fond et la forme sont aussi distincts que le liévre et sa 
sauce.... Quand j’aurai devant moi, bien préparés, tous les 
morceaux de l’animal, je m’occuperai de la sauce. Pas avant.” 

Both as a young writer and as a mature novelist, Martin du 
Gard has been consistent in his belief that one form is not suit- 
able for all contents. He exclaimed through the lips of one of 
his characters in Devenir that the old edifice of the novel is 
cracking. With youthful fervor, this character rejected many 
novels written by the older generation: “J’ai lu tout ce qui m’est 
tombé sous la main... Du Bourget, du Régnier, du France... 
Ibsen... Barrés... J’ai repris la Débdcle, le Rouge et le Noir, 
Madame Bovary.... Quand on a vécu, comme nous, la vie sim- 
ple, pendant dix mois, et qu’on remet le nez dans tous ces bou- 
quins jaunes, on n’y est plus.... On se dit: ‘Quoi? Qu’est-ce 
que c’est? de l’observation? de la vie? des idées? Oh la la!’” 
Becoming more and more excited, this character erupted with 
the words, “le vieil édifice littéraire...,” and his friend ended 
the suspense by saying that “il craque.” 

“Tl craque” sets the revolutionary tone of Martin du Gard’s 
1909 manifesto for the new form. His declaration is more 
clearly stated than any which Gide set forth at the same time or 
at an earlier date. 

By this date — that is, 1909— Gide had pointed out the “om- 
nivorousness” of the novel, but, in addition, Martin du Gard had 
prescribed in Devenir what might be the food for such an ap- 
petency: “Une description; le récit d’un fait; une analyse de 
caractére; un autre fait; un dialogue; un fragment de journal; un 
monologue; un bout de lettre; d’autres faits; d’autres analyses; 
d’autres dialogues.... Fini, le récit délayé d’ot émergent les 
morceaux qui font le livre!” 

A few years later Gide stated how he would extend the form 
of his fiction. This was after he and Martin du Gard had met in 
1913, but it should be stressed that this meeting had no immedi- 
ate fruition, for Martin du Gard’s long service in World War I 
prevented his seeing Gide until the 1920’s. On July 12, 1914, 
Gide wrote in his Journal that his goal was to synthesize the 
separate themes of his fiction into the complex unity of a real 
novel. He admitted that the great difficulty of synthesis had 
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always prevented him from writing sucha novel: “Si j’ai écrit 
tel livre avant tel autre, c’est que le sujet m’en paraissait plus 
‘at hand’ comme dit l’Anglais. Si j’avais pu, c’est ensemble que 
je les aurais écrits.” 

The attempt to materialize his new Paneend is described in 
his Journal des faux-monnayeurs written during the years 1919- 
1925, the period in which he wrote his novel Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs. Amid much nebulosity are found certain tangible ideas 
which he used in shaping the form of his novel. Some of these 
parallel those found in Martin du Gard’s Devenir. It will be re- 
called that Martin du Gard described a book which would be of 
life; Gide in his Journal des faux-monnayeurs wondered how he 
could put into a novel all that life presented him.* Further- 
more, Gide concluded in the same Journal that life can not be 
squeezed into the narrow, rigid framework so frequently used: 
“La vie nous présente de toutes parts quantité d’amorces de 
drames, mais il est rare que ceux-ci Se poursuivent et se des- 
sinent comme a coutume de les filer un romancier.”* Similarly, 
Martin du Gard stressed in Devenir the fact that the surging 
complexity of life demands a novelistic expansion “parce que 
dans la vie les événements ne se lient pas par des coincidences 
merveilleuses.” 

The all-of-life for the subject matter and a broad frame- 
work for the form were capable of producing a work very much 
larger than any of the early fiction written by Gide or Martin du 
Gard. Quite conscious of the contrast, Gide classified his early 
works not as novels but as “soties” and *récits.” The failure 
of his first fiction to reach the heights of a novel was due, Gide 
believed, to its exposing one side of reality so that ramose life 
was always shown too simply. 

An equally uncomplex view of life was presented by Martin 
du Gard in Devenir, a novel with one theme. By 1910 he had not 
changed the form of his fiction, as is evidenced by the simple 
action in L’Une de nous which he called an “étude.” Actually, 
L’Une de nous is part of an unfinished work, Marise. In 1913 he 
published Jean Barois, a novel having all its events relative to 
the hero. The centering of this novel around one hero is tra- 
ditional, but the use of dialogues with stage directions is most 
unusual. Martin du Gard spoke of using for his Barois a “forme 
inhabituelle, cette suite de scénes dialoguées....”° Referring 
to this book composed of dialogues, Albert Camus wrote in the 
introduction to the Oeuvres completes of Martin du Gard that 
“techniquement, en effet, il n’a rien d’un roman. II brise avec 
toutes les traditions du genre.” Martin du Gard’s dramatized 
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novel is a rarity — however, not the only book of its type. An 
example datirg from the 15th century is the Spanish Celestina; 
some modern relatives are Henry James’ The Awkward Age and 
John Erskine’s Helen of Troy. Although there are some novels 
which resemble Jean Barois in technique, the exclusive use of 
dialogue and stage directions in fiction is quite uncommon. 
However, the exceptional use of dialogue throughout Jean Barois 
does not enlarge its framework. 

Jean Barois, then, and Martin du Gard’s Devenirand L’Une 
de nous—and, for that matter, the first two volumes of his 
Thibault — have a traditional form. They, like Gide’s early fic- 
tion, are akin to the time-honored, well-plotted French novels 
like La Princesse de Cléves. Or another manner of describing 
these early books is by the word linear. The term is used by 
Albert Camus, who concluded that the linear quality disappeared 
in the midst of the second volume of Les Thibault. Referring to 
this volume, he wrote that “le mystére et la pitié font soudaine- 
ment irruption dans un récit jusque-la linéaire, et lui donnent 
des perspectives autrement vastes que celles du milieu bour- 
geois et parisien ot l’histoire débute.” 

The question of the old form — the linear form of the novel — 
was discussed by Gide and Martin du Gard in the renewal of 
their friendship in the 1920’s. By this time Gide was finding 
fault with Martin du Gard’s fiction. A record of Gide’s dis- 
pleasure was kept by both authors, whose composite account 
related that in 1920 Martin du Gard read to Gide the first vol- 
ume of Les Thibault as well as half of the second volume. At 
the end of the reading Gide took a sheet of paper on which he 
drew a horizontal, straight line, which represented, he said, his 
friend’s Barois and Thibault; this line illustrated that the action 
of these books unfolds in an unobstructed, complete view like 
that of a panorama. Therefore, the action never crosses, never 
mixes, and never has any shadows.® The very same inadequa- 
cies had already caused Gide to refuse to classify his own early 
fiction under the name of novel. 

But, in reality, Martin du Gard like Gide wanted to leave be- 
hind the traditional novel with its main character around whom 
all the action must develop. The fact is that although they both 
had used in the beginning a simple form, they aspired to create 
a new form to be contoured around the natural shape of the sub- 
ject matter. In other words, the form was to be built according 
to the demands of the content. Both authors disapproved of 
falsely arranging subject matter within the confines of some set 
form. For them, the subject matter — not the form— was the 
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most important part of the novel. Being strongly convinced of 
this, Gide told his friend Martin du Gard that “rien ne compte, 
tant que cela, le fond, n’y est pas.” Also Martin du Gard wrote 
in Devenir that the unity of the novel depended not upon the form 
but upon the subject matter: “L’unité, elle ne sera pas dans la 
forme... elle sera dans le fond....” 

Such a concept of unity is found inGide and Martin du Gard’s 
ambition to create new novelistic forms. It is in harmony with 
Gide’s idea that the novel is an “espéce littéraire indécise, 
multiforme et omnivore” and with Martin du Gard’s belief that 
form must be as “variée comme la vie elle-méme.” To these 
statements should be added Martin du Gard’s witty but wise 
words of caution against preparing a rich, succulent sauce for 
an old, worn-out hare. No. The hare—that is, the subject 
matter — must be of the highest quality so that the “omnivorous” 
novel will have a concinnity of form and content. 

These conclusions about the novel were reached independ- 
ently by Gide and Martin du Gard. The synonymity of ideas is 
remarkable; however, it should be emphasized that the similar- 
ity applies only to certain general theories about the form of 
the novel and not to style of writing, type of subject matter, or 
to many other aspects of the novel in which Gide and Martin du 
Gard represented opposite points of view. 

The many parallels found in their concepts of novelistic 
form may have been the basis for the rapid growth of their 
friendship after World War I. Their friendship, Martin du Gard 
said in his Souvenirs, was for him an “intimité exceptionelle: 
une incessante occasion de joies pour le coeur et pour l’esprit, 
une source inépuisable d’enrichissements.” The association 
with Martin du Gard was of such value to Gide that in 1925 he 
dedicated to him Les Faux-Monnayeurs; this dedication is 
somewhat contrary to usual practices, for Martin du Gard was 
younger than Gide as well as an almost unknown writer. An ex- 
planation for Gide’s dedication may be in the fact that Martin du 
Gard did not associate with him as a fledgling but as an equal; 
and, in that role, the younger writer had well-founded ideas — 
especially on the form of the novel—to offer Gide. If that is 
true, then it is most natural for Martin du Gard to dislike being 
classified as one of Gide’s disciples; but, of course, the princi- 
pal reason is that he is simply not Gidean in his general atti- 
tude toward the novel. Yet, just as there have been parallels in 
Martin du Gard and Gide’s theories of form there are certain 
parallels in the application of their theories. 

A study of the work of Gide and Martin du Gard reveals that 
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Les Faux-Monnayeurs and the fifth volume of Les Thibault — 
that is, La Sorellina—have certain similarities in form. Al- 
though Les Faux-Monnayeurs in theory was to be cramped in no 
way, the actual writing of the novel found Gide using a form 
which he compared to a fugue. Explaining the art of his novel, 
he wrote in the novel itself that “ce que je voudrais faire... 
c’est quelque chose qui serait comme VArt de la fugue. Et je 
ne vois pas pourquoi ce qui fut possible en musique, serait im- 
possible en littérature.” 

However, musicalization of fiction did not appeal to Martin 
du Gard, who stated in his Notes sur André Gide that, in con- 
trast to Gide, he had an architectural composition, not sym- 
phonic. Just why he should have written symphonic rather than 
fugal is difficult to know; certainly Gide had used frequently the 
term fugue which is different from a symphony. But more im- 
portant is Martin du Gard’s use of a general word, architec - 
tural; he did not say Grecian, Roman, Gothic, or any particular 
style; on the other hand, Gide did not say music but used a more 
concrete term, fugue. Being specific might imply using the al- 
ways prepared sauce — that is, the same form — for every novel. 
But architectural, quite a vague word, would permit a different 
construction in each book. 

On the question of whether the composition of Les Thibault 
is symphonic or architectural, Albert Camus in his introduction 
to the new edition of Martin du Gard’s work described Les Thi- 
bault as being symphonic: “Ce grand théme de l’individu coincé 
entre l’histoire et Dieu sera orchestré de fagon symphonique 
dans les Thibault.” Perhaps the answer to the problem may be 
found in traits which music and architecture have in common; 
certain characteristics shared by the two arts have been pointed 
out by Paul Valéry who wrote in his Piéces sur l’art that “l’une 
comme l’autre admet la répétition, rappelle la géométrie, né- 
cessite la composition.” In reality, Martin du Gard does have 
in La Sorellina a form which can be described by the musical 
term fugal. 

Certain aspects of Gide’s use of the fugue have been excel- 
lently treated by Guy Michaud and Paul Burguiere in “L’Art de 
la fugue: les Faux-Monnayeurs” which appeared in Dialogues II 
of January 1951. The two critics wrote that “l’idée de fugue est 
donc pleinement consciente chez l’auteur des Faux-Monnayeurs, 
et nous sommes non seulement autorisés, mais expressément 
invités par lui A chercher comment et dans quelle mesure il 1’a 


mise en pratique.” 
The way in which both Gide and Martin du Gard put into 
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practice what might be termed a fugal technique will be outlined 
in the following pages. The conclusions will not be the same as 
those reached by Michaud and Burguiere. Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
and Les Thibault will be studied from the point of view of fugal 
patterns; in other words, the action of the two books will be 
parsed into subject, response, counter-subject, and stretto 
which are the divisions of the ordinary fugue. 

The subject of Les Faux-Monnayeurs is the counterfeit or 
satanic quality around which each person revolves. This is re- 
vealed by Gide himself, who wrote that the devil was “le point 
invisible autour de quoi tout graviterait.” La Sorellina has for 
its general subject the Thibault family whose members are rel- 
atives not only by blood but by traits of character — especially 
pride. In this particular volume the Thibaults are playing a 
rather concentrated fugue on the eve of the death of the family 
patriarch, M. Thibault. 

To continue an analysis on the basis of the fugue, the next 
division is the response. In a fugue, the response is the answer 
immediately following the subject to which it is in all respects 
similar but in another key. Les Faux-Monnayeurs has its re- 
sponse transposed to many characters in whom it is sometimes 
isolated; at other times it is placed in episodes, and sometimes 
it is more or less incognito. If the response of Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeuys could describe its varied appearance, it could quite ap- 
propriately declaim La Fontaine’s lines: 


Je suis chose légére et vole a tout sujet, 
Je vais de fleur en fleur et d’objet en objet. 


In a similar way, the response of La Sorellina is repeated in 
the lives of the Thibault family. For instance, even on the brink 
of death, the pride of M. Thibault, the old father, makes him 
want to die bravely so that everyone will view “le spectacle 
d’une fin édifiante.” His sons, likewise dominated by pride, 
have just begun their careers: in the elder son, pride is devel- 
oping a man of action, a conscientious, brilliant doctor; in the 
younger son, pride is increasing frustration. 

The third part of the fugue is the stretto, which is a device 
to bring the response nearer the subject. In the novel, this 
would be a method of not having the subject treated by itself and 
then the responses developed separately. Rather, the subject 
and responses would be overlapped. A common method of ac- 
complishing this inLes Faux-Monnayeurs is through the direct 
intervention of Gide himself, who explains that while one char- 
acter is pursuing a certain course, another is in the midst of a © 
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different activity— both characters, of course, playing the sub- 
ject of the book in a different key. But Martin du Gard, never 
entering personally into his fiction, must employ other means; 
for example, in La Sorellina, he uses quite effectively a child’s 
song which the dying, delirious M. Thibault sings. This little 
song superimposes two levels of time: the past when M. Thi- 
bault was a happy child and the present pathetic state of the 
dignified M. Thibault. The past and present in unison compel a 
philosophical comment upon the end of pride, upon the insignifi- 
cance of man. In passing, it should be said that Martin du Gard 
in other volumes of Les Thibault uses various techniques for 
juxtaposing time and actions. An elaborate use of parallel, si- 
multaneous actions— the effect of the stretto—is found in La 
Belle Saison and the first part of L’Eté 1914; especially in the 
latter, the devoting of eleven chapters to one Sunday dominated 
by the fear of impending war produces a massive polyphonic 
composition. 

The use in the novel of fugal parts such as the stretto, sub- 
ject, and response certainly is not entirely unusual; any number 
of novels would lend themselves to these rather fluid divisions. 
But the next topic— either considered from the standpoint of a 
counter- subject which is the fourth part of a fugue or from the 
standpoint of a novel—is used uniquely in Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs and La Sorellina. 

The necessity of adding to an already complex form stems 
from Gide and Martin du Gard’s belief that truth and reality 
have two sides: “La vérité est toujours 4 double face,” Martin 
du Gard wrote in La Sorellina. If they had left their novels at 
the subject-response- stretio state they would have viewed re- 
ality from just one side. But this was not enough. In addition, 
this one side of reality is in turn viewed by a character whose 
outlook adds the second side of reality. This character’s view 
is presented in a novel or journal within the large novel. To 
explain this, Gide wrote in Les Faux-Monnayeurs that he wanted 
“présenter d’une part la réalité, présenter d’autre part cet ef- 
fort pour la styliser.” He explained furthermore that Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs, presents the struggle between what reality offers 
the fictional novelist and what this novelist makes of it. 

Gide and Martin du Gard fulfill their desire to show a sec- 
ond side of reality or truth by inserting a novel or journal 
within a novel: Gide has enclosed in his Faux-Monnayeurs 
Edouard’s journal read in part by another character; Martin du 
Gard placed inside La Sorellina a secondary novel read by a 
character who is not the fictional novelist. The small journal 
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and novel within the large novel, strangely presenting the ac- 
tion, serve the purpose of the stream of consciousness and the 
omniscient points of view. First, there are the innermost 
thoughts of the character who wrote the journal or novel. Ilus- 
trating this is Edouard who reveals in his journal intimate pre- 
occupations such as his love for a woman married to someone 
else; in La Sorellina, the novelist Jacques Thibault brings from 
the recesses of his mind the serious conflict caused by the 
problem of ideal versus sensual love. Secondly, there are in 
the enclosed books present and past events which are presented 
through the eyes of the fictional author; the result is a most 
dramatic replacement of the omniscient author. This is espe- 
cially true in Les Faux-Monnayeurs where Edouard’s personal 
visit with everyone connected with the story is the source of 
many conversations essential for understanding the main novel. 
In Jacques Thibault’s novel, too, many unknown qualities pos- 
sessed by other characters are discovered. The enclosed jour- 
nal and novel, then, have two principal actions: the very per- 
sonal confession of the fictional novelist and the revelation of 
little- known details about other characters. 

The confession and the revelation are simulcasted so that a 
polyphonic representation is given of one side of double-faced 
truth. This one side which is presented in the novel or journal 
within the main novel is analogous to the counter-subject of a 
fugue. When a counter-subject as complex as the one in Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs and La Sorellina is doubled upon the subject, 
responses, and stretto, there results the riddle, the depth, the 
multilineation of life itself; no longer is life shown from the 
false, egotistical point of view of the single hero; no longer is 
the novel presented like a simple folk-song, but like a great 
tonal edifice, the fugue. 

In spite of the multilinear, fugal richness which a novel 
within a novel can bring to a work of fiction, Martin du Gard 
was to become dissatisfied with this technique used in La Sorel- 
lina. In his Souvenirs he admitted that the writing of the en- 
closed novel required great labor: “La fabrication de cette 


nouvelle m’a donné un mal incroyable.... Je m/’étais per- 
suadé... que la vraisemblance exigeait l’invention d’un style: 
le style de Jacques, qui ne pouvait étre le mien.... J’étais fier 


d’étre venu a bout d’une tache aussi ardue.” After some years, 
his joy of accomplishment diminished, and he wrote in his 
Souvenirs that “a distance, ce laborieux travail me semble 
avoir été bien inutile.” 

His dissatisfaction, however, did not lead him back to a 
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linear form for the last volumes of Les Thibault; on the con- 
trary, it led himto a more extensive use of the multilinear form. 
In fact, the very novel which he is in the process of writing 
today — that is, Le Journal du Colonel de Maumont — appears to 
be composed in a polyphonic or multilinear form. He describes 
the immensity of this novel in these words: “un livre de nou- 
velles qui serait en méme temps un vaste roman par morceaux 
juxtaposés....”° It is impossible to describe the exact form of 
the present novel which Martin du Gard is writing to be pub- 
lished after his death. But a multilinear form is found in the 
Epilogue of Les Thibault. In the Epilogue, the levels of time 
are not only the past and the present but the future. Martin du 
Gard manipulates the complete tenses of life by means of a 
furlough which brings his character Antoine Thibault into con- 
tact with old friends, by means of letters, and especially by a 
very extended use of the diary which the dying Antoine is writ- 
ing for his nephew to read in the future. 

It is the present which is so magnificently lived in the Epz- 
logue; the present in this volume is World War I and its casu- 
ality, Antoine. Martin du Gard shows the effects of war not by 
viewing the carnage of battlefields or by mourning for millions 
of casualties but by concentrating upon one victim, upon the 
gassed Antoine Thibault, whose increasing lung infection is held 
painfully before the reader by the constant remark that Antoine 
is coughing. A fugal part for Antoine’s cough might be the pedal 
which is a note sustained through several bars. This technique 
keeps Antoine’s suffering always present even though his 
thoughts may be in the past or future. 

To intensify the agony suffered by Antoine, his last weeks 
are spent in sunny southern France. In this setting, the unnat- 
uralness, the hideousness of Antoine’s approaching death is 
more strongly felt than if he had been placed to die violently 
upon the battlefield. The serenity of normal life which Antoine 
saw in the lives of the local inhabitants and the joyous beauty of 
the countryside in which he thought he would like to spend his 
lifetime — but his life expectancy was only some weeks -— all 
make his dying sinfully inharmonious. 

The future is also in the Epilogue. And here Martin du Gard 
succeeds in accomplishing what Gide aspired to do ina novel 
which was to follow the Faux-Monnayeurs. In this novel which 
he never wrote, Gide said that he wanted to show “comment 
ceux d’une nouvelle génération, aprés avoir critiqué, blamé les 
gestes et les attitudes... de ceux qui les ont précédés, se 


. 
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trouvent amenés peu 4a peu 4a refaire 4 peu prés les mémes.” 
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Martin du Gard does this. THe death of the proud Antoine re- 
calls the death of the proud M. Thibault. Most hauntingly, An- 
toine on his own deathbed remembers the same little song 
which his father sang during his last delirious days. Through 
the points of the past and the present, a straight line leads to 
the future, to the inevitable end of man. 

Ironically enough, Martin du Gard repeats on three levels of 
time the everlasting hope which man has for the future: Antoine 
himself views the downfall of hope in the past and the present; 
and the reader foresees the futility of the hope for the future 
which Antoine places in his nephew through whom he pictures 
some kind of eternity. In the Epilogue, Martin du Gard speaks 
“to the subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity... which 
binds together all humanity — the dead to the living and the liv- 
ing to the unborn —” wherein lies the glory of the creative art- 
ist according to Conrad in his preface to the Nigger of the 
‘Narcissus.’ The profound stratifying of the time limits of man 
brings the Epilogue to the Eldorado of form which Martin du 
Gard and Gide had striven to find. 

Martin du Gard and Gide did expand the form of the novel so 
that it became large enough, “omnivorous” enough to enclose 
the varied subject matter which was to inhabit their fiction. 
Gide’s Faux-Monnayeurs and certain volumes of Martin du 
Gard’s Thibault — namely, La Sorellina and the Epilogue — have 
a multilinear, fugal, polyphonic composition which makes them 
similar in form. The similarity is only in a novelistic form 
sufficiently complex to show the diversity of life which can not 
be joined in neat corners. This does not mean that their books 
are alike in ideas, tone, and details; in reality, their works dif- 
fer just as much, for example, as a fugue of Bach’s differs from 
one composed by César Franck. 

Nevertheless, there are many parallels in their progress 
from simple to complex fiction. Even before having met each 
other, Gide and Martin du Gard had built similar air castles for 
the roman pur; they had wanted to tear down the old edifice of 
the novel with a single hero who viewed life from one angle; in 
its place, they wanted a new form which would be “omnivorous” 
and as varied as life itself. 

These were the general ideas upon form which Gide and 
Martin du Gard had when they began their long friendship in the 
1920’s. Their entering into a friendship with quite similar 
ideas upon form could not lead to one writer becoming a disci- 
ple of the other. Having pre-established ideas meant that each — 
writer could keep his individuality intact. Gide himself, speaking 
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of reading his Faux-Monnayeurs to Martin du Gard, wrote that 
the reflection of the book in a mind so different from his de- 
fined sharply the defects and underscored its good qualities. 
Martin du Gard in turn wrote that his contact with Gide hada 
considerable importance for his “formation intérieure” and that 
he never ceased harvesting benefits of a general nature. 

Thus, it can be said that as young novelists Gide and Martin 
du Gard dreamed separately of a new framework for the novel, 
and that later as friends they exchanged ideas on novelistic 
technique which helyed them construct a complex form which 
each man erected in his own image. 
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QUEVEDO’S “ROMANCE SAYAGUES BURLESCO” 
John Lihani 


Yale University 


Heretofore, editors of Quevedo’s “Romance sayagués bur- 
lesco” have relied solely upon the princeps edition of Las tres 
muvsas vitimas castellanas, Segunda cumbre del parnaso espanol 
(Madrid, 1670), for their interpretations of the reading of the 
poem. No attention has been given to a seventeenth century 
manuscript of the poem, despite the fact that its existence has 
been known for some time.’ 

The manuscript not only sheds light on the wording of cer- 
tain lines which have been disputed by various editors but also 
establishes the date of the vomance in its original form. 

The vomance is of interest from a linguistic standpoint, for 
it is one of Quevedo’s few attempts at dialect. It is not a whole- 
hearted attempt, for Quevedo did not make full use of the dia- 
lectal possibilities which had been popularized by earlier writ- 
ers, such as the characteristic use of metathesis of y and 7 in 
words as perlas (line 16), buvlar (line 87), or the outright 
change of I to 7 in plaga (line 39), noblegas (line 70), blancas 
(line 82), hablar (line 106), or the use of initial f for hk in her- 
mosa (line 11), hermosura (line 69), etc. 

The changes which arose between the manuscript and the 
princeps edition in most cases tended to eliminate the dialectal 
traces, though in certain cases the changes added to, rather 
than detracted from, the rustic flavor in the poem. The out- 
standing example of this type of change is the use of enquillo- 
tray in line 23. This word, found in the vocabulary of the earli- 
est dramatists, became particularly popular in the lengua 
vulgar of the seventeenth century playwrights. By the publica- 
tion date of the poem (1670), the word had become a cliché 
which took on any meaning required by the context.” 

One can only speculate as to who is responsible for the 
differences between the manuscript and the princeps edition of 
the poem including the changes and inconsistencies of the dia- 
lectal language in it. Probably several individuals are involved 
—the author, scribe, editor, printer (for mechanical errors), 
corrector (for overcorrections), etc. 
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The date of the romance till now has been very uncertain. 
Astrana Marin, working on the evidence in printed versions of 
the poem tentatively, suggested the date 1615.° The only inter- 
nal evidence in the printed versions is the flattering reference 
in lines 101-108 to the Duque de Lerma, the favorite of Philip 
Ill from 1598 to 1618. In the manuscript, however, there is 
sufficient evidence to permit the dating of the poem within the 
period of a year. All printed versions have omitted the follow- 
ing significant lines spoken by a labradora and referring to 
Philip III: 


89 Digemos que tiene corona, 
90 mas yo no le bi la cresta, 

91 aunque ya con dos pulluelos 
92 de buen gallo ha dado prueba. 


Judging from the stanza, the union between Philip III and 
Marguerite of Austria had produced two children by the time 
the poem was written. Since five other children followed, this 
fixes the date of the poem in manuscript form between the 
births of the second and third children. 

In Dona Ana de Castro Egas’ Eternidad del rey don Filipe 
Tercero nvestro senor, el piadoso, discvurso de sv vida y santas 
costumbres (Madrid, 1629), fol. 8Y, we find the following infor- 
mation: “Detuuose la sucession destos senores Reyes vn ano... 
mudada la Corte, aunque de prestado, a la noble ciudad de Va- 
lladolid, dierO Reyna Christianissima discreta, y hermosa a 
Francia, Rey que Dios guarde, a Espana, Reyna a Vngria... ” 

The first of these children was the Infant Ana, born Septem- 
ber 22, 1601; the second, who was to be Philip IV, on April 8, 
1605; the third child, the Infant Maria, on August 18, 1606. Con- 
sequently the poem was written between the last two dates.* 

Furthermore, since the title of the poem indicates that the 
Court was already in Madrid, the composition of the poem can 
be placed within the limits of a few months, for the Court moved 
from Valladolid back to Madrid on February 20, 1606.° Hence 
the date of the poem lies between February 20 and August 18, 
1606. 

The omission of the above informative stanza would have 
been obvious had the poem been published in Philip III’s reign. 
By 1670, however, this suppression seems to have been unnec- 
essary. Both Philip III and Quevedo were dead, and the king 
was the epileptic son of Philip IV. It would seem then that the 
poem circulated even during PhilipIII’s reign in a revised man- 
uscript which deleted these disrespectful lines. 
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The following text of the vomance is that of the manuscript. 
The spelling found in the manuscript is the one used here, with 
the exception of certain changes in capitalization which have 
been made according to present usage. Punctuation and accen- 
tuation are also according to modern usage, wherever it does 
not conflict with the intention of the author. All changes involv- 
ing possible variant interpretations are registered in the notes. 
The abbreviations used in the notes are the following: 


P-Princeps.—D. Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, 
Las tres musas vltimas castellanas, Segunda cumbre 
del parnaso espanol (Madrid, 1670), p. 65. (I am in- 
debted to Dr. James O. Crosby of the University of 
Illinois for lending me his copy of this edition.) 


J-Janer.— D. Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Poesias, 
ed. D. Florencio Janer, BAE, LXIX (Madrid, 1877), 260. 


A-Astrana Marin. — D. Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, 
Obras completas, Obras en verso, ed. Luis Astrana 
Marin (Madrid, 1943), II, 523. 


The J and A editions adhere closely to the P edition. When 
all three editions, PJA, differ from the manuscript in the same 
manner, Only the line as it appears in P will be produced with- 
out reference to any edition. When the J or A editions deviate 
from the princeps as well as from the manuscript, the variants 
will be cited with the appropriate abbreviation. 

All remarks made by both J and A on the poem will be 
quoted in the notes. 


Labradora haciendo relaci6én en su aldea 
de todo lo que abia bisto en la Corte 
Romance 81 


1 Cantaba vna labradora 
a vn alcayde de su aldea 
del modo que bido al rrey, 
a las damas y a la reina. 
5 “Que en mi bida me olgué mas, 
senor alcaide, me creya, 
pues lo bi con estos ojos, 
que tien de comer la tierra. 
“Iba la del rrey de berde, 
10 como Dios hico vnas hierbas, 
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mas hermosa que el buen pan, 

mas rubia que las candelas. 
“Como yo tiene la cara, 

y el cabello en la cabega, 

mas era todo de oro, 

como sus dientes de perlas. 
“Mir6me a mi con los ojos 

su sagrada reberencia; 

yo dije la confession, 

y besé después la tierra. 
“Digame, 2 qué seynifica 

el mirarme su exselencia? 

que me he sentido estos dias 

con achaques de condesa. 
“Alrrededor de su carro 

(bolbiendo a muesa materia) 

yban muchos caballeros 

descapillados tras ella. 
“Vnos llebaban las llabes 

de la color de las hiemas; 

de la camara los llaman, 

cargo de poca linpieca. 
“Delante (que me olbidaba), 

en dos dibersas yleras, 

con bestidos de agedez, 

de mill colores diuersas, 
“en forma de binadores, 

con chuscos i langas biejas, 

vnos dellos dicen: ‘;Plaga!,’ 


y otros no ay quien los entienda. 


*Encomendadores mocos 
ban tras ella como arena; 
y unos de vnos corderitos, 
que sobre el pecho les cuelga. 
“Los grandes dicen que son, 
y es mentira manifiesta, 
que es mayor mueso barbero 
que todos, en mi conciencia. 
“Detrds vn coche benia 
con tres mocetonas frescas, 
y entre ellas vna Fulana 
del Cabello o de la Cerda. 
“Chapada, no ay que decir, 
de buen jarete y presencia; 
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mas celebrada de todos 
que lo son los dias de fiesta. 

“Echos yban vnos bobos 
por gocar de su bellega, 
mas de mill, y con rracon, 
que eS como vnas acucenas. 

“Tras de aqueste ghirién 
otro se lleg6é con prissa, 
con seis mochachas garidas, 
de galas y cintas llenas. 

“El carpellido de vna, 
que casi no se me acuerda, 
es Marica y acaba en asco, 
mas linda que las lindegas. 

“Poca edad, mugha hermosura, 
y diz que mayor noblegas; 
dijéronme que se cassa 
con el que echan a galeras. 

“10, qué lindas eran todas! 
que, a no ser ruda mi lengua, 
pardiez, que durara, alcaide, 
la rrelacién tres quaresmas. 

“Tras todo aqueste rosario, 
por cruz y por calabera, 
pues lo son para las mogas, 
bino vn sepulcro de duenas. 

“Urracas y dominicas 
son por lo blancas y negras; 
con rroquetes como obispos, 
con manteles como mesas. 

“El rey que a mi me ensenaron 
de carne y de hueso era; 
debiéronme de burlar, 
porque el rrey diz ques de seda. 

Digemos que tiene corona, 
mas yo no le bi la cresta, 
aunque ya con dos pulluelos 
de buen gallo ha dado prueba. 

“Vna rueda de cuchillos 
yba tras su indulgengia, 
que él y Ssta. Catalina 
diz que andan en esas ruedas. 

“Veinte y dos calles me hui 
tras él con la boca abierta, 
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y, pardiez, él es garido, 
100 séase el rrey 0 quien sea. 
“Detras, en vn rocin blanco 
yba el giien Duque de Lerma; 
mas bendiciones lo eché 
que cabran en vna cesta. 

105 “A todos quita el sonbrero, 
de hablar a todos se alegra; 
los pobres le llaman padre, 

y los ricos lo rrespetan. 
- “Alcayde, de oy endelante 

110 be que ha de auer diferencia 
de mi, que he bido a los reyes, 
a los demas de Alcobendas.” 


’ 


1. Luis Astrana Marin, who edited the vomance without referring to 
the manuscript himself, describes the manuscript in his edition of 
Quevedo’s Obras completas: Aguilar (Madrid, 1943), II, 1353, and com- 
ments: “*...es de sumo interés. Sus lecciones dimanan sin duda 
(aunque corruptas algunas veces) de manuscritos anteriores a El Par- 
naso Espanol.” The romance is found on folio 187 of Ms. 3940 of the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 

2. For its various meanings see the article by the late Professor M. 
Romera-Navarro, “Quillotro y sus variantes,” Hispanic Review, Il, 
(1934), 217-26, and the study by Professor Joseph E. Gillet in his edition 
of Propalladia and other works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro (Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., 1951), III, 239-44. 

3. Quevedo, Obras completas, Obras en verso, ed. cit., II, 523. 

4. For these dates, see Marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, Coleccion 
de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana, Madrid, 1875, LX, 
170, 251, and 299, respectively. 

5. Ibid., p. 299. 

Title. P Al salir los Reyes: es en tiempo de Felipe 

Tercero./ Romance Sayagues burlesco 
J Ibid./ Romance Sayagiies Burlesco 
A Romance Sayagués Burlesco 
2 a vn Alcalde de su Aldea. 
3 de la suerte que vio al Rey. 
5 En mi vida me holgue mas. 
6 senor Alcalde, me crea. 
7 que lo vi con estos ojos. 
8 que ha de comer la tierra. 
11 Iba el buen duque de Lerma 
12 mas rubia que vnas candelas. 
15 aunque era todo de oro. 
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21 PJ Digame que denifica. 
A Digame: ;qué senifica. 

J notes: “La primera edicion de Madrid de 1670, imprime como debe 
ser, denifica, poniendo en labios de una labradora el lenguaje vulgar e 
incorrecto de los aldeanos; pero adiciones posteriores quisieron corre- 
gir, creyendo enmendar, y adoptaron significa.” (p. 260) 

A notes: “El texto dice: ‘denifica’; pero creemos sea errata por 
‘senifica,’ que cuadra mejor con el lenguaje rustico.” (p. 522) 

23 porque yo ya me enquillotro. 

Jnotes: “Enquillotro, es decir, me enorgullezco, me doy tono, im- 

portancia, porque me han mirado.” (p. 260) 


25 Alrededor de su coche. 
26 bolviendo a nuestra materia. 
27 iban muchos rapagones. 
28 sin caperuzas tras ella. 


29-32 These verses are lacking in the PJA editions. 
33-40 Both subject and verb are understood to be similar to 
those found in line 27. 
35 con vestidos de agedrez. 
J notes: “Con vestidos de ajedrez. Alude 4 los guardias armados 
que precedian 4 los reyes.” (p. 260) 


36 llenos de giras, y vetas. 
37 A modo de vinaderos. 
43 y vnos de vnos corderillos. 


J notes: “Alude, como comprendera desde luégo el lector, 4 los 
grandes que ostentasen en su pecho la insignia del Toison de oro.” 
(p. 260) 

48 que es mayor nuestro Barbero. 
49 Jnotes: “Alguna edicion trastorna el sentido imprimiendo: 
Detras de un coche venia 
Con tres mocetonas bellas...” (p. 260) 


50 con tres mocetonas bellas. 
54 de lindo talle, y presencia. 
56 J has a typographical error: Que los son dias de 
fiesta. 
57 Hechos van vnos bausanes. 
58 solo por ver su belleza. 
61 En seguimiento de aqueste. 
62 otro se llego con priesa. 
63 con seis muchachas garridas. 
65 Es el apellido de vna. 
67 Marica tal de Velasco. 
68 mas linda que la lindeza. 
70 y dizque mayor nobleza. 
71 P j;mera el demono! la sirue. 
J ;Meraeldemono! la sirve. 


A ;mera el demono! la sirve. 
J notes: “La primera edicion de 1670 dice demofo, como debe ser, 
en el lenguaje rustico de una sayagiiesa, pero muchas otras se empena- 
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ron en mejorar y modernizar, como de costumbre, y traen demonio.” 
(p. 261) 
72 el que han echado a galeras. 
J notes: “Se refiere al general de las galeras 6 naves de guerra de 
Espana.” (p. 261) 


72 Between this and the next verse of the manuscript the 
1670 and subsequent editions print the following four stanzas: 
a) Fulana Porto Carrero 


b) iba haziendo competencia 
c) al sol, en rayos, y luz, 
d) yen gala a la primavera 
e) Y vna, que, como conjuro, 
f) el nombre que tiene empiega; 
g) Irredre se llama, y relumbra 
h) mucho mas que las estrellas 
i) De essas partes dizen que es, 
j) y que la quiere la Reyna; 
k) merecelo bien su cara, 
1) pardiez, no ay quien la merezca. 
m) Vna Villena que vi, 
n) Quiero dezir, que Villena 
0) de gracia, y de hermosura, 
p) de galas, y de riquezas. 


g) Aprints Redre and notes: “El texto dice: ‘Irredre,’ 
que hacia largo el verso. No sospechamos a qué 
dama se alude.” (p. 523) 

n) J quiero dezir, que vi-llena. 

A quiero dezir que vi-llena. 


73 O que lindas que eran todas! 
75 pardiez que durara, Alcalde. 
80 P viuo vn sepulcro de viejas. 


JA vino un sepulcro de viejas. 

J comments: “La edicion de Madrid de 1670, que no fué por cierto la 
que cometi6 mds erratas, trae aqui: viuo un sepulcro de viejas. Debe 
ser vino. Inttil es decir que siguid la errata en ediciones sucesivas.” 
(p. 261) 


82 son por ir blancas, y negras. 

85 El Rey, que a mi me amosaron. 
86 de carne, y de gueso era. 

87 debieronme de enganar. 

88 que el Rey dizen que es de seda. 


89-92 These lines are missing in all printed editions. 
In 89 there is an extra syllable. 


93 Vna rueda de cuchillas. 
J notes: “Aludia 4 la guardia del rey.” (p. 261) 
94 PJ iba tras su indulugencia. 


A iba tras su indulgencia. 
J notes: “La edicion de 1670 dice indulugencia, como corresponde al 
lenguaje grosero de la que habla, pero ediciones posteriores, creyéndolo 
errata de imprenta, corrigieron indebidamente indulgencia.” (p. 261) 
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96 
97-100 


102 
103 
106 
105 
108 
108-109 


109 
110 
111 
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dizque andan en esta rueda. 
In PJA these lines, slightly altered, come before 
the last stanza and apply to the duke instead of the 
king. See below: 108-109. 
iba el buen Duque de Lerma. 
mas bendiciones le eché. 
de hablar con todos se alegra. 
A todos quita el sombrero. 
los soldados su defensa. 
At this point in the PJA editions come lines 97- 
100: 
a) Dos calles me fuy tras el 
b) con toda mi boca abierta, 
c) y pardiez que es hombre honrado, 
d) sease Duque, o lo que sea. 
(Note the synaeresis in sease of line d.) 
Alcalde, de oy adelante. 
ved que ha de auer diferencia. 
de mi, que he visto a los Reyes. 


DIDEROT’S SUPPOSED CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO RAYNAL’S WORK 


Virgil W. Topazio 


University of Rochester 


With the publication of Professor Dieckmann’s Inventaire 
du Fonds Vandeul in 1951, containing the Diderot autograph 
manuscript of the “Lettre apologétique de l’abbé Raynal a M. 
Grimm,” the ‘Fragments imprimés” and the “Pensées dé- 
tachées,” the persistent tradition that Diderot had contributed 
major portions to Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes received an 
added impetus. These new manuscripts at first glance seemed 
to be Diderot’s contributions, and their moral and philosophical 
unity appeared to support the long and tenaciously held theory 
that the eloquent passages in Raynal’s Histoire betrayed “la 
griffe du lion, l’apport de Diderot.” 

This study will first examine the validity and credibility of 
the sources instrumental in establishing Diderot as a major 
collaborator of Raynal. Then an effort will be made to demon- 
strate that the “Fragments imprimés” and the “Pensées dé- 
tachées” could not represent a collection of the material Di- 
derot wrote for Raynal. 

‘The first mention of Raynal in the letters to Sophie Volland 
appeared in the letter of December 20, 1765. It reads: “Il y 
avoit avant-hier, sur mon bureau, une comédie, une tragédie, 
une traduction, un ouvrage politique et un mémoire, sans comp- 
ter un opéra-comique.” And on the same page Diderot added: 
“I’ouvrage politique est de ce pauvre abbé Rainal que je fais 
sécher d’impatience et d’ennui depuis six mois.”* Babelon saw 
this as a reference to Raynal’s Histoire. If it were, a rather 
popular belief would have to be revised drastically, the belief 
that “Raynal venait lui demander secours, aussit6t maitre Denis 
de saisir la plume, de noircir le papier, s’échauffant de sa 
verve, s’enivrant de son éloquence.”” Feugére shared Babelon’s 
view, unless, he said, we are willing to accept the improbable 
supposition that the reference was to another political work 
which never saw the light of day. This astigmatic conclusion 
of Feugére is found in the same paragraph containing these 
words: “Diderot, semble-t-il, intervient deux fois: d’abord 
entre 1770 et 1774, ensuite entre 1774 et 1780.” ° 
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Actually there is a good possibility that the reference was 
to Raynal’s Histoire des guerres which apparently was never 
published but which he sent to the Chevalier de Chastellux for 
his opinion, and on which the Chevalier reported in a letter of 
September 3, 1765.* 

Further evidence against Diderot’s having referred to the 
Histoire is contained in Feugére’s own account of Raynal’s bid 
for the French Academy in 1763: “Aussi l’abbé avait-il songé 
d’assez bonne heure 4 poser sa candidature, avant méme peut- 
étre, d’avoir congu le dessein de 1’Histoire des Indes. C’est en 
effet le 5 janvier 1763....”° We submit the unlikelihood of 
Raynal’s having had a manuscript copy of his Histozre circulat- 
ing early in 1765, if he had not even conceived of the work in 
1763. 

Diderot’s own correspondence can be used to undermine the 
theory of his collaboration with Raynal at this time. Fifty-one 
letters to Sophie have been preserved for the five year period 
between the December 20, 1765 letter and the publication of the 
first edition of the Histoire. Not a single letter mentions Ray- 
nal; nor does any letter to Grimm before 1772. And yet Sophie 
and Grimm were the two persons whom he cherished above all 
others.” In addition, Grimm did not review the Histoire until 
1772, at which time he admitted having just become acquainted 
with this “very rare and expensive work.”” Could Grimm really 
have been unaware of this book’s existence had Diderot been 
associated with it? And would Galiani, a close friend of Diderot 
and faithful member of the d’Holbach clan, likewise have been 
totally ignorant of the authorship of this work as late as 1772?° 

Another indirect confirmation of our position is contained 
in an anecdote repeatedly quoted by the supporters of the col- 
laboration thesis: 


Un jour, le prince de Gonzague-Castiglione et Bailly 
étant allés le voir, lui trouvérent les yeux allumés et 
cet air prophétique qui semblaient annoncer 1’en- 
thousiasme d’un travail actuel. Il leur dit en riant 
qu’il faisait du Raynal, que lV’abbé s’était adressé a lui 
au moment de faire une seconde édition. ° 


In this report Diderot specifically states that Raynal sought his 
aid when he started the second edition; this seems to preclude 
any participation in the previous edition. 

All things considered, one must conclude that Diderot should 
be dissociated from the 1770 edition. We stress this belief, be- 
cause it will have some bearing on his contribution to the other 
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two major editions of 1774 and 1780 and his authorship of the 
Fonds Vandeul manuscripts. 

The first indication of Diderot’s association with the His- 
toire appeared in his letter to Grimm of May 26, 1772. In an- 
swer to the latter’s query as to his role in this enterprise, Di- 
derot replied thus: “Celle-cy de l’abbé est trés sérieuse, et je 
vous proteste que je n’y ai pas la moindre part.”*° In this same 
letter we are apprised of Raynal’s request for Diderot’s assist- 
ance, and subsequent letters disclose Grimm’s role as inter- 
mediary. Diderot had not yet collaborated with Raynal, for he 
asked Grimm: “Dites-moi, ai-je bien la téte disposée 4 servir 
l’abbé du nouveau monde, selon son impatience? Je ferai ce 
que je pourrai.”’* The full degree of Raynal’s importunateness 
was revealed in another letter to Grimm: 


Votre diable d’abbé est une furie dont je m’ennuye 
d’étre et de vous faire l’Oreste. Pour dieu, qu’il nous 
laisse en repos; est-ce qu’il croit qu’on écrit, comme 
il le demande, a discrétion? Ne pourriez-vous pas lui 
dire un mot de la pauvre situation de ma téte et de 
mon coeur? Je ne suis rien, je ne pense pas; je suis 
sans 4me. Je n’ai que des flancs, et l’on ne tire pas 
de 1a une bonne idée.* 


Was this the Diderot who obligingly filled page after page with 
an effortless hand, who worked two whole years on Raynal’s 
work, and toiled fourteen and sixteen consecutive hours per day 
in writing one third of Raynal’s Histoire? 

The next letter to Grimm to mention the Histoire contains 
an oft- quoted “proof” of Diderot’s extensive contributions. On 
August 16, 1772, he wrote: 


Voila, mon ami, tout ce que ma pauvre téte peut faire 
dans ce moment pour le cher abbé. 

... Je me propose de lire l’ouvrage de l’abbé, 
lorsque je jouirai plus de moi. C’est a la campagne, 
ot mon 4me se rafraichira, que je me préterai aux 
lignes qui sont propres 4 m’inspirer et qu’il s’élévera 
sur ma table un tas de petits papiers volants qui ne 
m’auront rien couté et qui éclairciront par ci, par la 
les endroits gris de son livre.* 


The first sentence has often been taken out of its context to 
show Diderot was turning over material to Raynal. But is this 
assumption justified when seen in its context? Was not Diderot 
simply promising to read Raynal’s work once he got to the 
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country? There is no proof that the “tas de petits papiers vo- 
lants” were ever realized. Indeed, the opposite seems more 
likely, for when he next mentioned Raynal’s Histoire to Grimm, 
some two months later, Diderot admitted: 


Je n’ai pas encore jetté loeil sur le papier de l’abbé. 
Je m’y mettrai tout a l’heure ou ce soir. D’avance, je 
ne pouvois pas y faire grand chose, car la matiére 
m’est étrangére. Récrire ou repenser, c’est tout un. 
Je vous remettrai cela retouché ou non, avec les pe- 
tites guenilles que vous redemandez et dont vous 
pouvez étre trés assuré que je ne ferai certainement 
aucun usage, car donner et retenir ne vaut.*® 


Here is Diderot, just months before his departure for Russia, 
confessing his ignorance of the subject matter treated by Ray- 
nal, and saying he might be forced to return the manuscripts 
untouched. Nevertheless, Diderot has been credited with very 
important and substantial contributions to this second edition. 

In contradiction of well-known facts, one scholar concluded*® 
that Mme de Vandeul was referring to this second edition when 
she said her father ruined his health slaving over the Essai sur 
les régnes de Claude et de Néron and the work of a friend. If 
the “besogne dont il fut chargé par un de ses amis”?” was an al- 
lusion to Raynal’s Histoire,it would have to be the third edition, 
for the Essai was, as everyone knows, written after his return 
from Russia. 

Other facts controvert the idea that Diderot contributed ex- 
tensively to the second edition. In his 1774 review*® of this edi- 
tion, Meister named Raynal as the author, but failed to connect 
Diderot with the work. He even deplored the excessive elo- 
quence and flowery language, stating his preference for greater 
simplicity and exactitude. Significant, too, is Diderot’s letter 
to Angélique, written from The Hague, September 3, 1774, in 
which he complained about the Dutch publishers: 


L’édition qu’ils ont faite de l’abbé Raynal [this must be 
the 1774 edition] est indigne; mauvais papier, mauvais 
caractéres, mauvaise exécution, avec une fourmilliére 
de fautes. Saluez-le de ma part; dites-lui que je 1’ai 
lu en entier, et qu’il m’a fait le plus grand plaisir. 
Dites-lui que je vis ici avec les hommes qui ont été 
employés de longues années dans les colonies hollan- 
doises et qui sont tout étonnés de l’exactitude de ses 
connoissances. Cela lui fera plaisir. *® 
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We seriously doubt that the author of one third of the work 
would have to stress that he read it in its entirety or find it 
necessary to compliment Raynal for an interesting and well- 
written book. 

As a final point in the discussion of the 1774 edition, it 
should be noted that Naigeon, Diderot’s friend and biographer, 
stated in a letter: “Diderot n’a rien mis du sien dans la 2© 
Edit. de l’abbé raynal.”” We hasten to add, however, that in 
our eyes this, too, is an overstatement of the facts. Unques- 
tionably, Raynal received some Diderot assistance during the 
preparation of this second edition. Considering Raynal’s long 
list of contributors, it would have been strange indeed had he 
not approached one of such recognized literary ability. And 
there can be little doubt that Diderot read sections of the manu- 
scripts of the Histoire and was urged by Raynal to make what- 
ever revisions and additions he felt necessary. The facts, 
however, do not uphold the exaggerated claims of Mme de Van- 
deul or Meister, probably the two most influential in estab- 
lishing the myth of Diderot’s extensive contributions. 

The first of Meister’s two most frequently quoted state- 
ments appeared in his unsympathetic review of the third edition 
bearing Raynal’s portrait and name. He ridiculed Raynal’s 
thirst for glory and maintained that the reverse had been 
achieved, since now everyone insisted on naming his collabora- 
tors. He then added: 


Il en est un qu’il est impossible de méconnaitre et dont 
on retrouve a tout moment et le style et les idées, 
jusque dans ces épanchements de sensibilité ot M. 
l’abbé Raynal avait désiré de paraitre emporté par un 
sentiment tout 4 fait 4 lui; tels sont les regrets sur la 
mort de son amie Elisa Draper: il n’y a personne dans 
la société de Mme Necker qui ne se souvienne, par 
exemple, que l’épitaphe si touchante de cette Elisa 
Draper n’est que le souvenir de celle que M. Diderot 
fit, il y a quelques années, devant douze ou quinze per- 
sonnes, pour Mme Necker.” 


Whereas Meister had failed to distinguish Diderot’s work in the 
second edition, he now recognized his style in all the eloquent 
and bold passages. In his eulogy of Diderot, Meister went fur- 
ther: 


C’est ce qui soutenait son courage et sa patience pen- 
dant les deux années entiéres qu’il s’est occupe 
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presque uniquement de 1’Histoire philosophique et po- 
litique des deux Indes. Qui ne sait aujourd’hui que 
prés d’un tiers de ce grand ouvrage lui appartient? 
Nous lui en avons vu composer une bonne partie sous 
nos yeux. Lui-méme était souvent effrayé de la har- 
diesse avec laquelle il faisait parler son ami: “Mais 
qui, lui disait-il, osera signer cela? — Moi, lui répon- 
dait ’abbé, moi, vous dis-je; allez toujours.”” 


Obvious exaggerations like “deux années entiéres” and “prés 
d’un tiers”™ should be expected in a eulogy. The first is easily 
controverted by even a cursory examination of Diderot’s corre- 
spondence; the second can be challenged with the findings of the 
most recent scholarly study of the three editions of Raynal’s 
Histoire by Hans Wolpe, who found that “Le texte de 1770 est le 
texte fondamental de 1’Histoire des deux Indes, et ce texte est 
encore 1’élément principal de la troisiéme édition. En 1781 
comme en 1770, on se trouve en présence d’un seul et méme 
ouvrage.”™ 

The conversational exchange between Diderot and Raynal, 
quoted by Meister, has its analogue in a conversation recorded 
by Diderot in the “Lettre apologétique de l’abbé Raynal a 
Grimm,” and suggests Meister’s acquaintance with this docu- 
ment. This portion of the “Lettre” paraphrased by Meister has 
often been presented as convincing proof of Diderot’s contribu- 
tion to the Histoire; yet, the “Lettre” also contains statements 
contradicting Meister’s claims. For example, in rebutting 
Grimm’s charge that Raynal had not employed a sufficiently 
historical style, Diderot said that in the three or four thousand 
pages of the 1780 edition he had found no more than “une cin- 
quantaine que l’enthousiasme de la vertu, ou l’horreur du vice 
aura dictées.””° This could very well be Diderot’s estimate of 
the number of pages he wrote himself, and his admission on the 
next page to having read only the first volume seems to bear 
this out, for without having read the whole work, he felt able to 
predict the number of eloquent pages the entire work would 
contain. Diderot was sufficiently egotistical to assume that 
only his pages would be worthy of being adjudged the work of a 
literary artist and a great philosophic mind. Nor can we be- 
lieve that a person as thoroughly acquainted with a book, as Di- 
derot supposedly was with this one, would find it necessary to 
read it as systematically as he did, according to this quotation. 

Diderot’s reference to the “cinquantaine de pages” has ade- 
quately refuted Mme de Vandeul’s preposterous assertion that 
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he wished to render “l’ouvrage de son ami” a model of elo- 
quence,” a task before which even Diderot would have quailed. 
Diderot himself, as we have seen, found only an insignificant 
amount worthy of that distinction. And if he did really try, he 
certainly failed, as anyone who has attempted to read any size- 
able portion of this work can testify. Moreover, the numerous 
inaccuracies and exaggerations strewn throughout the “Mé- 
moires” automatically make one doubt the veracity of the state- 
ments of this doting daughter. 

The most intriguing question raised by a reading of the 
“Lettre” is: would Grimm have attacked the Histoire of Raynal 
at the home of Mme de Vermenoux and even at Mme de Van- 
deul’s,”’ would he have signaled out for criticism those so- 
called eloquent sections which Meister found so easily identifi- 
able with Diderot, if he had known this to be Diderot’s work? 
The answer is obviously, “No.” Yet, he should have known, had 
it been true, for despite the many junkets undertaken by Grimm 
after 1773, the two remained close friends, and Diderot’s let- 
ters, as well as the “Lettre” itself, reveal a continuing esteem 
and affection for his beloved “hermaphrodite.” 

In defending Raynal, Diderot designated for special com- 
mendation several passages which have recently been found 
among the “Fragments imprimés” and the “Pensées détachées.” 
These included the pages on the “monuments,” the “asiles,” and 
“Eliza Drapper.” However, his almost fulsome praise of these 
sections virtually eliminates any possibility of his having au- 
thored them, for could even Diderot have been praising his own 
work in terms as glowing as these: 


Lisez la page des monuments que les nations aussi 
laches qu’insensées élévent a leurs oppresseurs, et 
dites-moi si, sur un sujet aussi rebattu, il n’y a point 
d’idées nouvelles. Lisez la page des asiles, et trou- 
vez-la commune, si vous ]’osez. Lisez l’oraison funé- 
bre d’Eliza Drapper, et tachez de faire mieux. Pour 
moi, j’y reconnais la simplicité des anciens et la déli- 
catesse des modernes. Il y a cinquantes morceaux 
comme ceux-1a.”° 


Critics establish Diderot’s authorship of the “Fragments” 
and the “Pensées” on the basis of style and content. Feugére, 
for example, relied on three pieces of evidence: 1) the “Sur les 
femmes” article; 2) the Eliza Draper eulogy; and 3) the pas- 
sages on the Chinese.” With regard to the first, he refused to 
believe that coincidence could explain Raynal’s having written 
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about “une femme de 1l’Orenoqte,” just as Diderot had in 1772 
for the Correspondance littéraire. Is it illogical to assume that 
this story, extracted from the Histoire de Gumilla, eventually 
came to Raynal’s attention as it made the rounds of the salons? 
Even if this were denied, is it not likely that Raynal would have 
read it in the Correspondance littéraire? In any event, if Ray- 
nal received it from Diderot in 1772,°° why did he fail to use it 
until the 1780 edition? 

The mediocrity of the style of the Eliza Draper eulogy, first 
attributed to Diderot by Meister, “semble autoriser le doute,” 
concluded Feugére. “En effet, la platitude unie 4 la prétention 
appartient en propre a Raynal.”** In reading his appraisal of 
this eulogy, one can see him torn between his critical evaluation 
and the desire not to place himself in opposition to the main 
body of Diderot criticism. Unfortunately, the “Lettre” contain- 
ing Diderot’s unrestrained praise of this passage had not yet 
been discovered; had it been, his mind could have been spared 
much torment. Certainly, Diderot’s uncompromising defense of 
Raynal’s ideas would, for example, have proved sufficient to 
modify Feugére’s judgment that Raynal and Diderot were “deux 
esprits qui sur rien au monde ne sauraient avoir les mémes 
opinions.” * 

We agree that Raynal must have written the eulogy of Eliza 
Draper, but for different reasons. Only Raynal, having been her 
lover, could have known the intimate and personal details re- 
vealed in it. And as for the digression, what could be more 
natural for this grief-stricken lover than to digress when in the 
course of his book he reached Anjinga, the place of her birth? 
Moreover, she died in 1778, and it is generally agreed that Di- 
derot did not write much after that date.** Much of his corre- 
spondence of the late seventies and early eighties is filled with 
constant complaints about his failing health; he even reached 
the point of complaining about having to write letters to his 
daughter. * 

Feugére’s third piece of evidence consisted of a similarity 
between Diderot’s anecdote about Hoop’s having been swindled 
by a Chinese merchant and a similar anecdote appearing in one 
of the two chapters (XX and XXI of volume I of the Histoire) 
dealing with China. It appears farfetched to compare one page 
of Diderot’s “radotage philosophique” written to Sophie in 1760°%° 
with forty-three pages of a book published in 1780. But the two 
chapters, “Etat de la Chine selon ses panégyristes,” and “Etat 
de la Chine selon ses détracteurs,” are contradictory, and “Ce 
balancement de la pensée qui se fait un jeu d’osciller du pour 
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au contre, est bien conforme 4 la maniére de Diderot.”* Be- 
sides, argued Feugére, “La plupart de ses entretiens avec Hoop, 
concernant ces mémes Chinois, prouvent surabondamment la 
participation effective de Diderot a l’Histoire des Indes. Nul 
doute qu’il n’ait rédigé lui-méme les deux chapitres contradic- 
toires.”*” Irrelevant, apparently, was the fact that it was Ray- 
nal, not Diderot who was rightly famous for his encyclopedic 
knowledge of the far-flung world and who could speak for hours 
on the economic, political, and religious conditions of other 
countries. These two chapters are precisely that: discourses 
on the customs, agriculture, politics, and religions of China, 
incorporating many details only a specialist could be expected 
to know. 

Yet, on the basis of evidence as unreliable and inconclusive 
as the above has the claim of Diderot’s major contributions 
been built. And the documentation based on style is, in our es- 
timation, even more tenuous and farfetched. To begin with, all 
the sections distinguishable for their eloquence or philosophical 
content were attributed to Diderot, who was judged to be so 
superior a writer that Feugére surmised: “...c’est sans doute 
d’une main tremblante qu’il [Raynal] raturait Diderot. Il se 
contentait le plus souvent de changer un mot de loin en loin.”*® 
This conjecture is proved false by the form in which some 
“Fragments” and “Pensées” appear in the Histoire. The alter- 
ations and segmentations were no doubt changes effected by 
Raynal in order to achieve the particular style and general tone 
typical of his work.*? 

The superficial moral and philosophical theme of the “Frag- 
ments” and *Pensées” is seen by a more recent critic as evi- 
dence of Raynal’s solicitation of Diderot’s “rhétorique” to dispel 
the boredom inherent in the endless statistics of the Histoire. *° 
In the first place, much of this unity is the result of the transi- 
tions and references written by Vandeul in preparing them for 
the copyist Michel (see Dieckmann, Inventaire, p. 152). Sec- 
ondly, in the opinion of this very same critic, Raynal was not 
incapable of writing such material, for he sees him above all as 
“un moraliste, du moins un écrivain 4 tendances morales” 
(Wolpe, p. 144), and goes further to say that “Le secret du suc- 
cés immense de l’Histoire des deux Indes tient en partie 4 ce 
que Raynal a su instruire en émouvant” (Wolpe, p. 57). 

Nevertheless, this commentator tried to establish Diderot’s 
authorship by a comparison of the style and content of the 
“Pensées détachées” with passages previously written by Di- 
derot. The results are as untenable as those of Feugére. Here 
are three of his textual comparisons: 
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1) The “Pensée” text in the.1781 edition reads as follows: 


Par une impulsion fondée dans la nature méme des re- 
ligions, le catholicisme tend sans cesse au protestan- 
tisme; le protestantisme au socinianisme; le socinia- 
nisme au déisme, le déisme au scepticisme. 


The above was compared with this text from a letter to Damila- 
ville in 1766: 


... je dirai que vous avez oublié que le luthéranisme 
débarrassé de quelques absurdités est préférable au 
catholicisme, le protestantisme au luthéranisme, le 
socinianisme au protestantisme, le déisme avec des 
temples, des cérémonies, au socinianisme... (Wolpe, 
D230) 


Disregarding the difference in meaning, the author finds that 
“Ie rythme de ces ‘ismes’ qui s’emboitent les uns dans les au- 
tres ne saurait se retrouver chez deux écrivains différents” 
(Wolpe, p. 238). Determining authorship on such flimsy grounds 
as a repetition of the “isme” ending is risky enough; add to this 
the discrepancy in dates, and the whole argument is destroyed. 
In addition, some explanation would once again be necessary for 
Raynal’s failure to use this material before the third edition of 
1780. 

2) The second *“Pensée” text in the 1774 and 1781 editions 
reads: 


Le Frangais, le Hollandais, l’Anglais perdent de leurs 
préjugés nationaux en voyageant; l’Espagnol traine 
avec lui les siens dans tout l’univers; et telle est la 
manie de léguer a 1’Eglise qu’au Pérou tous les biens- 
fonds appartiennent au sacerdoce ou en relévent par 
des redevances. Le monachisme a fait au Pérou ce 
que la loi de Vacuf fera tot ou tard 4 Constantinople. 
Ici, 1’on attache sa fortune 4 un minaret pour l’assurer 
a son héritier; 14, on en dépouille en l’attachant 4 un 
monastére, par la crainte d’étre damné (Wolpe, p. 238). 


The above was compared with the following lines from Diderot’s 
“Sur les Observations” of 1769: 


Mettez-vous sous l’abri du vacuf; ce vacuf est un acte 
par lequel vous léguerez vos biens 4 la Mecque ou a 
quelque maison religieuse, en cas que vous veniez a 
manquer de successeurs en ligne directe; alors vos 
biens deviennent inattaquables (Oeuvres de Diderot, 
Iv, 79). 
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In the eyes of this critic, the reappearance of the word “vacuf,” 
aay “mot exotique,” pointed conclusively to Diderot (Wolpe, p. 

3) The third textual comparison concerns a variant reading 
of a “Pensée” appearing in all three editions; it, too, supposedly 
bears the indelible imprint of Diderot. In the words of the 
critic: “Quand on lit: ‘Le grand seigneur rampe devant le 
prince, et les peuples rampent devant le grand seigneur. La 
dignité naturelle de l’homme s’est éclipsée...’ peut-on ne pas 
voir le célébre ‘pas de pantomime’ que le Neveu de Rameau dé- 
crit avec un relief inoubliable?” (Wolpe, p. 239). 

Evidence of this type, we contend, is too vague and unsub- 
stantial. The mere presence of similar words, facts, or ideas 
in works of Diderot anterior to the Histoire does not prove Di- 
derot’s authorship. We agree with Dieckmann that many ques- 
tions still need to be answered and that a careful comparison of 
all the Fonds Vandeul passages with those in Raynal’s Histoire 
may eventually lead to a definitive solution to this thorny prob- 
lem. But in the meantime we do not feel that traditional opinion 
resting on a mass of inadequate evidence should be allowed to 
prevail unchallenged. 

Sufficient information can be marshaled to give students of 
Diderot pause before accepting the “Fragments imprimés” and 
the “Pensées détachées” as the personal contributions of Di- 
derot. As we have shown, it is very unlikely that Diderot con- 
tributed to the first edition of 1770; yet many of the “Fragments” 
and *“Pensées” appear in all three editions (see Wolpe, p. 209, 
for a numerical breakdown of the “Fragments”). In addition, 
ten of the 193 “Pensées” were not used by Raynal in any of the 
three editions. Would the impatient, the importunate Raynal 
have requested these numerous pages of manuscript and then 
failed to use the fruit of Diderot’s genius? And how does one 
explain the “Fragment” addressed to Frederick II of Prussia, 
which appears in all three editions and becomes more eulogis- 
tic with each edition? It is a well-known fact that Diderot de- 
spised Frederick II (see Oeuvres de Diderot, II, 381) and ob- 
jected in his “Lettre” to Raynal’s excessive praise of this 
tyrant,” whose actions, in Diderot’s opinion, were motivated by 
self-interest.” 

The very existence of variant readings of the “Fragments” 
and *Pensées” tends in our estimation to refute Diderot’s au- 
thorship instead of affirm it. These variants can be explained 
by his having had copies made of segments from both the 1774 
and 1781 manuscripts. Unfortunately, the presence of these 
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copied passages must have misled the Vandeuls into believing 
that they represented the contributions of Diderot. 

The present study, we feel, justifies several conclusions. 
First, Diderot had no part in the first edition of 1770. Second, 
notwithstanding Naigeon’s testimony, Raynal clearly sought Di- 
derot’s assistance in the preparation of the second edition of 
1774, and it was, upon Diderot’s own admission, reluctantly 
given. But his role was primarily that of a proofreader, albeit 
an exceptional one who had been given permission, nay pre- 
sumably urged by Raynal, to revise as he saw fit. Third, Di- 
derot’s part in the third edition of 1780 was, despite Meister’s 
and Mme de Vandeul’s unwarranted claims, probably no greater 
than that in the second edition. Finally, with regard to the 
Fonds Vandeul manuscripts, the “Lettre” and the postscript to 
the “Fragment politique” (cited by Dieckmann, Inventaire, p. 
125) make it clear Diderot did write some pages for Raynal, 
but there is no justification for enlarging this into a major con- 
tribution. Nor can this contribution be construed to include the 
“Fragments imprimés” and the “Pensées détachées.” There 
are too many valid objections to such a theory, as we have tried 
to demonstrate, to accept him as the author of all of them, al- 
though in his role as one of the stylistic collaborators, if we can 
believe Malouet,** he may have revised andYor written some of 
these pages. 

We do not dispute Diderot’s place among the long list of 
collaborators.** What we do contest, ever mindful though we 
are of the Goethean injunction that “whoever holds Diderot or 
his individuality cheaply is a Philistine,” is the illogical allega- 
tion of too many critics that if Diderot contributed in the slight- 
est to Raynal’s Histoire, he must have written all the stylisti- 
cally praiseworthy passages because of his admittedly superior 
literary talents.*° Alas, all too often, these critics have relied 
upon the clearly partial statements of persons like Meister and 
Mme de Vandeul, the too frequent querulous and vainglorious 
attitudinizing of Diderot himself, and, in the final analysis, on 
imaginations whose fertility and inventiveness rivaled Di- 
derot’s. 
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IBSEN’S ANTICHRIST: A STUDY OF HEDDA GABLER 
George M. Frederickson 
United States Navy 


Henrik Ibsen is not quite accepted in our modern gallery of 
literary heroes. Many modern critics undoubtedly feel that Mr. 
Eliot has said the last word needed on the subject. Eliot has 
consigned Ibsen and the whole “realistic” school to a lower rank 
than the most obscure Elizabethans. The major objection to Ib- 
sen is that he is “unpoetic,” and that he is too much of a thinker 
and not enough of an artist. It is not obvious, however, that 
Eliot has taken a close look at Ibsen himself. He is attacking 
(with much justice) the “Ibsenism” of Archer and Shaw. If we 
look behind the stereotypes through which Ibsen was defended in 
England by lesser men, we find a new and deeper Ibsen who can 
have significance for our generation. The fact that Ibsen is not 
a “force” in modern literary thought, in the manner that his con- 
temporaries Flaubert, Dostoyevsky, and James are “forces” is, in 
my opinion, a result of inadequate comprehension. It was indeed 
the urbane, polished Henry James (whose combination of good 
manners and submerged moral passion makes him so congenial 
to moderns) who alone of his time saw the greatness of tragic 
vision beneath the rough “prosy” surface of Ibsen’s late work. 


There is no small talk, there are scarcely any man- 
ners. On the other hand there is so little vulgarity that 
this of itself has almost the effect of a deeper, a more 
lonely provincialism. The background at any rate is 
the sunset over ice. Well in very front of the scene 
lunges with extraordinary length of arm the Ego 
against the Ego, and rocks in a rigour of passion the 
soul against the soul....* 


The object here will be to show that Ibsen’s tragedy is an ex- 
pression of conflict — the conflict of living personalities, whose 
struggle is not only exploited for its strictly dramatic proper- 
ties, but implies by mood and symbol an underlying metaphysic 
of conflict, a savage opposition of impulses and ideals inherent 
in man and the world. The conflict arises from what the char- 
acters are or want to be, not what they do. As James said of 
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Ibsen’s drama, it is “that supposedly undramatic thing, the pic- 
ture not of an action but of a condition.”” In James’s sense, it 
expresses a “condition” as the Korean war was a “condition,” 
not an “action” like the second world war. If the condition ex- 
presses itself in conflict, it is not because of the possibility of 
resolution, but because conflict seems an eternal property of 
the condition. 

If we view Hedda Gabler as the revelation of a condition 
rather than a progression, another remark of James — concern- 
ing Ibsen’s characters— becomes pertinent: ‘They are highly 
animated abstractions, with the extraordinary, the brilliant 
property of becoming when represented at once more abstract 
and more living.”*> As character deepens in its “living” and 
“abstract” qualities, the condition represented by the conflict of 
characters also becomes “at once more abstract and more liv- 
ing,” which is another way of saying that it becomes “realistic” 
and visionary at the same time. The catalyst which unites the 
“living” and the “abstract” qualities is the intricate symbolism, 
which heretofore has presented an obstacle rather than an aid 
to interpretation. Properly understood, the symbolism illus- 
trates the individual traits of character and simultaneously 
suggests a larger “abstract” significance. It is not surprising 
that the observations of James suggest this approach to under- 
standing Ibsen— James himself employed symbolism in the 
same manner (in Wings of the Dove, for example) — to repre- 
sent the psychological nature of an individual and simultane- 
ously to build the underlying “mythic” structure of the entire 
work. 

To see in what full sense a “condition” can be dramatic, it 
is useful to review in order the scenes of Hedda Gabler. To be 
appreciated, the mythic pattern as well as the dramatic inten- 
sity must be allowed to emerge gradually and unfold itself as to 
an ideal observer in the theater. 


i 


Hedda Gabler is a genuine “parlor drama”; for its entire 
action takes place in the parlor of Jérgen Tesman, a young his- 
torian. As usual with Ibsen, the play represents the critical 
moment in someone’s life— in this case Hedda Gabler’s. With 
great skill, Ibsen compresses a great number of incidents into 
forty-eight hours. The first of four acts sets forth the basic 
situation. J&érgen Tesman and his young wife, the former 
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Hedda Gabler, have just returned from their honeymoon trip and 
have moved into their new house. The first conversation is be- 
tween Tesman’s Aunt Julle and Berte, the maid. The conversa- 
tion gives immediately a troubling sense of the impropriety of 
their relationship. They speak too intimately — like old friends 
—despite the formal mistress-servant relationship. They 
speak as equals, having the same manner of speaking— short 
sentences punctuated by exclamations of enthusiasm — and com- 
mon interests. Together they have reared Jérgen since the 
death of his parents. Berte and Aunt Julle share what might be 
called a “servant mentality.” To illustrate, when Berte ex- 
presses her fear that Aunt Julle’s invalid sister Rina will not 
be well cared for by the new girl who has taken her place in the 
aunt’s household, Aunt Julle replies that she herself will happily 
perform the duties of a servant if necessary. In this manner, 
she establishes her functional identity with Berte. 

One of the major themes has been skillfully implied. Ex- 
ploration of the master-servant relationship will be important 
to the play of opposites in Hedda Gabler. Their conversation 
turns to Hedda, and they speak with all the deference of serv- 
ants discussing a new mistress. Aunt Julle describes Hedda as 
“General Gabler’s daughter.... Can you remember when she 
rode with her father through the streets? In that long black 
riding habit? and with feathers in her hat?” In Rosmersholm, 
when Ibsen sought to create a character of undeniably aristo- 
cratic background, he made him the son of a general, for Nor- 
way has no titles of nobility. The contrast is evident: Hedda 
Gabler has married beneath her station; a proud, “aristocratic” 
woman has married into an ordinary, bourgeois family. 

The second conversation increases the sense that Hedda is 
an outsider. Tesman enters and chats intimately with Aunt 
Julle, showing a close relationship and warm affection. Tes- 
man is naive, domestic and unassuming. He shows his essen- 
tial nature later by fawning sentimentally over a pair of old 
slippers. He constantly repeats an expression which is best 
translated as “fancy that.” Aunt Julle tells him that she has 
mortgaged her annuity to help pay for the house. There is a 
strong impression of Aunt Julle’s self-sacrificing nature, and, 
at the same time, of Tesman’s dependence and childlike inno- 
cence of practical problems. 

Hedda herself finally appears. Ibsen, like Moliére in Tar- 
tuffe, has held back the main character as long as possible to 
heighten the effect. She is described as “having a face and fig- 
ure which show refinement and distinction” and her eyes 
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express a “cold, contained repose.” It will be important sym- 
bolically that she has medium-brown hair which is “not espe- 
cially thick.” Hedda has a different way of speaking than the 
Tesman family; she has a more reserved manner, with no short 
exclamations of enthusiasm. Her coldness and reserve serve 
immediately to set her off from the warm and intimate Tes- 
mans. The next sequence of events sharpens the contrast. 
Hedda speaks angrily about the servant who opened the window 
and let in all the sunlight. This (besides identifying Hedda with 
darkness) again identifies Aunt Julle with the servant, since it 
was actually she and not the “girl” who opened the window. 
Ibsen, so often accused of being “heavy,” proceeds to handle a 
comic situation with such delicacy and subtlety that its signifi- 
cance has eluded most observers. Before Hedda’s entrance, 
Tesman had taken Aunt Julle’s new hat, admired it and then set 
it on a chair. The comedy continues as Hedda makes a second 
confusion between Aunt Julle and the servant and implicates 
Tesman as well. 


HEDDA (breaking in). We will never get along with that 
servant, Tesman. 
MISS TESMAN. Not get along with Berte? 
TESMAN. My dear, — why do you say that? eh? 
HEDDA (pointing). Look there! She has left her old hat 
lying on the chair. 


Notice that Hedda addresses her husband coldly by his last 
name as though he were the butler. This incident is the culmi- 
nation of a series of uses of the mistress-servant relationship 
to establish the contrast between Hedda and the Tesmans. 
Hedda feels herself to be among servants and acts accordingly. 
The servility of Aunt Julle and Tesman immediately justifies 
her attitude. Aunt Julle refuses to take offense at an insult that 
would deeply wound a proud person, and Tesman, instead of up- 
braiding Hedda for her treatment of his beloved aunt, apologizes 
abjectly for Aunt Julle’s behavior and promises her good con- 
duct in the future. 

With the primary situation clearly outlined, a secondary 
situation is required to move the plot forward. This is pro- 
vided by the arrival of Mrs. Elvsted, a casual school-days ac- 
quaintance of Hedda, who now lives in the country. The descrip- 
tion of Thea Elvsted shows that physically she is the exact 
Opposite of Hedda. She has “unusually rich and full” hair, large, 
round blue eyes with “a frightened inquiring expression.” She 
is not fashionably dressed like Hedda and gives the impression . 
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of being warm and frightened rather than cold and self-assured. 
Here Ibsen gives the first indication of the technique of direct 
contrast between two individuals of opposite qualities—a tech- 
nique he will employ again and again to sharpen the contrast 
and increase the conflict. Hedda, with an unexpected turn of 
behavior, greets her opposite with patronizing niceness, even 
suggesting the use of first names. “Thea” tells Hedda that she 
has come to town seeking Eilert Lévborg. Lévborg is a bril- 
liant scholar and former rival of Tesman in historical scholar- 
ship, but his profligate and debauched manner of living have 
lost him his position. He has been employed as a tutor in the 
Elvsted family, and there, with the help of Thea, he has re- 
formed and managed to write a book. With the publication of 
the work, he has escaped to town, and Thea displays anxiety 
about Liévborg’s ability to resist the temptations of the city. 

When Hedda gets Thea alone, she tries to win her confidence 
and find out all the details of her flight from the country. Thea 
is reluctant because she retains a schoolgirl fear of Hedda, 
who “always pulled my hair” and once even threatened to “burn 
it off.” Eventually, however, she succombs to Hedda’s friendly 
manner and confesses that she loves Ldvborg and has left her 
husband. 

The reference to hair-pulling and hair-burning verifies our 
suspicion that Hedda was a spoiled and wicked child, capable of 
spontaneous deviltry. When Hedda’s sparse hair is compared 
to Thea’s full head, jealousy becomes the plausible motive. As 
the second act will show clearly, hair is a symbol of strength 
and courage, and Hedda is envious of Thea who is provided with 
a kind of fortitude that she herself cannot possess. 

The next character to appear is Judge Brack, aptly de- 
scribed by Bernard Shaw as “an elderly gallant.” The Judge, 
who manages Tesman’s finances, tells the historian that he will 
have to reduce expenses, because the new book of Lévborg has 
made the former profligate a formidable rival for the profes- 
sorship which Tesman thought would be given automatically to 
him. He intimates that a competition may be necessary. Tes- 
man, always conventional and bourgeois, begins to regret his 
hasty marriage on “mere prospects.” Hedda is particularly 
unhappy because she will have to give up her hopes of having a 
riding horse and a butler; but, as the act ends, Hedda announces 
that “I have at least one thing to amuse myself with, ... General 
Gabler’s pistols.” These very important pistols represent, 
among other things, the old life; there is a suggestion of the 
gallantry of dueling. They are the most important of a series 
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of personal objects which symbolize Hedda’s personality. They 
are an actual ‘physical remembrance of an aristocratic position 
and at the same time represent the dangerous, explosive nature 
of Hedda in her new environment. They symbolize the entire 
first act; for like her pistols, Hedda is hopelessly out of place 
and inappropriate among the Tesmans and may go off at any 
minute. 


li 


The second act begins with a conversation between Hedda 
and Judge Brack. The Judge finds Hedda playing with her pis- 
tols and is somewhat alarmed, sensing that Hedda is a danger- 
ous woman. She gaily fires a shot over his head before he dis- 
arms her. The incident is quickly forgotten, and they begin 
speaking very freely and intimately. Hedda tells the Judge that 
she is thoroughly bored with her husband, describes the trip as 
“horribly tedious,” and indicates that she has missed the enliv- 
ening conversation of “our circle.” Hedda considers Brack her 
social equal and her husband a boor of inferior rank. Tesman 
is a “specialist,” and like all specialists is very dull. She 
readily admits that she does not love her husband, but, after 
all, “I don’t find him completely ludicrous.” She married ap- 
parently because her father died and left her without means, but 
she prefers to consider her act as capricious; she just “got 
tired of dancing.” The character of Hedda gains a new quality: 
she gives herself the illusion of free will by refusing to ac- 
knowledge the real conditions of her new life. 

Hedda and Brack form an alliance: he is to be the third ina 
“triangle” — to provide Hedda with lively conversation. Tesman 
now re-enters the room, discussing the “sweat” he is making in 
his work around the house. This remark sets up the contrast 
between the vulgar, hard-working Tesman and suave, refined 
and leisurely Brack. Ibsen then employs a favorite technique: 
he has Brack and Hedda refer ironically to their previous dis- 
cussion about Tesman— in his presence. Hedda asks him if he 
is reading “specialized literature,” and Brack asks his opinion 
on something as a “specialist.” Brack thinks of himself asa 
man of the world who can discuss anything. The development of 
character through contrast is demonstrated: the eager special- 
ist is set off against the blasé homme du monde. 

After Tesman leaves, Hedda remarks to Brack that the 
scent of “lavender and rose petals” in the room reminds her of ~ 
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the atmosphere after a ball. This symbolizes her longing — half 
nostalgia, half blind imagination— to escape from this tedious, 
post-ballroom, bourgeois world. When Brack suggests that a 
child would give her an interest in life, she coldly turns the 
suggestion aside. 

Throughout the play Hedda angrily fends off suggestions and 
questions about pregnancy. That she is pregnant there can be 
no doubt. Her suppression of this fact, however, almost be- 
comes a refusal to admit it to herself. The reasons are sev- 
eral. First, her cherished illusion of absolute free will can 
only exist if the limiting effect of pregnancy is ignored. Sec- 
ondly, her hatred of pregnancy represents one manifestation of 
her desire to attain a kind of masculinity. Hedda’s constant 
protector and means of action is the pistol— an obvious male 
symbol. This represents an attempt to take on “maleness.” 
Furthermore, as Erich Fromm has indicated, the use of a pistol 
as a symbol implies a kind of sexuality which “is an expression 
not of love but of a wish for domination and destruction.” * Hed- 
da’s maleness is related to her desire to dominate, to be a 
master of servants. She can find little satisfaction in relation- 
ships with men who have obvious feminine qualities. Tesman, a 
lover of old bedroom slippers, has his great interest in “do- 
mestic industries of Brabant in the middle ages.” (Brabant, it 
might be recalled, was famous for its lace and embroidery). 
Her later interest in Lévborg reflects her belief in his mascu- 
linity, but her refusal to accept him as a lover (she has threat- 
ened him at one point with her pistol) and her desire for “com- 
radeship” reflects a strange desire to be accepted as a man 
among men. The second important contrast is that of masculine 
and feminine qualities which readily complements the master- 
servant contrast of the first act. Masculine and “active” ex- 
tends the meaning of masterful domination; feminine and “pas- 
sive” that of servility. 

Eilert Lévborg, Tesman’s rival, makes his entrance, and 
his elegant appearance and refined manner link him with Hedda 
and Brack in the internal sociology of the play. (It has been re- 
vealed that he came from a wealthy and aristocratic family). 
He describes a new book he has written as a sequel to the work 
just published; it is a book which predicts the future. This 
presumption flabbergasts the conservative Tesman. Ld6vborg 
next quiets Tesman’s fears about the academic competition, 
saying that, if he wins, he will not accept the professorship; he 
seeks only “a victory in the opinion of the world.” Tesman ap- 
pears at his most ignoble and refutes the critics who find him 
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an admirable figure; he gasps with gratitude and bubbles with 
happiness. He has shown himself to be an opportunist without 
honor, intellectual or otherwise. The method of contrast is 
employed again as Tesman is set up against Lovborg as he was 
against Brack. Despite his reputation for debauchery, Lovborg 
seems stronger, more admirable. His weakness is quickly re- 
vealed, however, as he turns down a glass of punch; the reform- 
ing influence of Thea has made him a teetotaler. 

After Brack and Tesman leave the room, Hedda and Livborg 
have a téte-a-téte in which it is soon apparent that they are old 
friends. Ostensibly they look at a photo album of the recent 
trip, but whenever people re-enter the room, the conversation 
turns from more intimate subjects to “Brenner Pass” and “the 
Dolomites.” In this manner, Ibsen has developed a successful 
technique to dispose of the stage whisper. In the submerged 
level of the dual conversation, Lévborg tries to re-establish the 
old intimacy. He had formerly visited Hedda in her father’s 
house, and they had talked behind a magazine as they are now 
doing behind an album. The forbidden nature of their discus- 
sions is suggested by the use of the album as a mask. Hedda 
admits again that she does not love her husband, but neither will 
she concede to Lévborg the key to her “affection.” When they 
had met at her father’s house, she had asked him to relate his 
escapades in low-life, not because she was really interested in 
him, but from the desire of a sheltered and socially conven- 
tional girl to have vicarious knowledge of an exciting world 
which she could not hope to enter. Their old relationship ended, 
it is recalled in the conversation, because Hedda threatened 
Lévborg with a pistol when he sought to extend it beyond “com- 
radeship.” This scene makes obvious Hedda’s desire to have 
masculine pleasures and have men for “comrades.” Her lack 
of courage, however, prevents her from embracing a savage, 
masculine existence and also prevents her from killing Lévborg 
when he profanes their relationship. This craving for mascu- 
linity represents an unconscious attempt to identify herself with 
a “masculine” principle. 

When Thea returns to the room, Hedda and Livborg begin an 
ironic replay of the previous discussion. Lévborg compliments 
Thea on possessing all the qualities that Hedda had just admit- 
ted she lacks: courage and the ability to speak and act directly 
without “circumlocutions.” Hedda sees the strong position of 
Thea and promptly begins to undermine it. She goads Lévborg 
into attending a bachelor party at Judge Brack’s that evening. 
Thea’s objection is artfully characterized by Hedda as a lack of © 
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faith in Lévborg’s ability to resist temptation. Lévborg prom- 
ises to return for Thea at ten o’clock. Hedda laughingly re- 
marks that he will return with “vine leaves in his hair.” This 
is the first of six times this important phrase is used; it repre- 
sents Hedda’s vision of the beauty of the bacchanalian life. She 
hopes to regain control of Livborg, undo the work of Thea, and 
return him to his former state. His return with “vine leaves in 
his hair” will signify a re-initiation into the pagan life. 

After Lévborg leaves, Hedda frightens Thea by saying that 
she is seeking “domination over a human soul” — something she 
has always desired. “I think I will yet burn your hair off,” she 
tells Thea, and frightens her considerably. By linking the use 
of fire to the desire to control a human destiny, Ibsen suggests 
Heda~’s satanic property. Her actions are diabolic in a very 
literal sense; she hopes to tempt Liévborg to sinfulness. Thea 
is the good angel who would keep him in the righteous path. The 
major conflict between Hedda and Thea resembles closely the 
Christian vision of the struggle between good and evil forces in 
a human soul. Hedda’s use of fire as a weapon strengthens the 
sense of diabolism. Thea and the Tesmans have the Christian 
virtues of humility and self-sacrifice; Hedda is proud and ego- 
istic. In a grotesque way, she resembles Nietzsche’s conception 
of a figure who reverses all the Christian virtues. Ldvborg is 
a neutral ground where the forces— one Christian and angelic, 
the other anti-Christian and diabolic — struggle for supremacy. 
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As the third act opens, it is early the next morning. Hedda 
and Thea are still waiting for the men to come home. Hedda 
gives Thea possible explanations for Lévborg’s absence, but 
Thea suspects the worst and leaves the room in despair. Hedda 
then sits by the stove to warm herself, and, finding the fire low, 
she calls for the servant to put on more wood. “I sit here and 
freeze,” she remarks. This is another small incident which 
symbolizes character. As the servant is about to fetch the 
wood, the doorbell rings and Hedda dispatches her to answer it, 
saying that she will tend the fire herself. Berte replies pro- 
phetically that “it will soon burn out.” Hedda has already been 
connected with fire and described as “cold.” In this sequence, 
her feverish activity to keep warm parallels her activity to 
control Lévborg and “burn Thea’s hair.” There is a sense that 
fire is necessary to keep her alive; and she will freeze to death 
if the fire goes out. 
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Tesman soon arrives witha lurid story of L6vborg’s night. 
He became very drunk and was escorted home by a large group. 
Tesman, although a member of the group, dropped behind some- 
how and was amazed to find Lévborg’s precious manuscript 
lying on the ground. He has decided to keep the manuscript until 
Lévborg is in a “condition” to receive it. In this discussion, 
Tesman refers to the party as a “bacchanal,” and Hedda asks 
again if Lévborg had “vine leaves in his hair.” This recurrent 
phrase appears often in an earlier work of Ibsen, the massive, 
ten-act play, The Emperor and the Galilean. In this play, an 
historical drama about the career of Julian the Apostate, Julian 
is described as having “vine leaves in his hair” as he partici- 
pates in the Dionysian festival. This is a pinnacle of his efforts 
to supplant Christianity with a return to the pagan life with its 
belief in “beauty” for its own sake, unrestricted by the moral 
claims of Christianity. In Hedda Gabler, Ibsen intends to 
strengthen the connection of Hedda with paganism and Anti- 
christian forces by the repeated use of this phrase. 

Just as Brack enters to pay his respects, Tesman receives 
the news that his Aunt Rina is dying and hastily departs. After 
Tesman’s departure, Brack gives Hedda a more complete ac- 
count of the night’s events, revealing that Lévborg escaped be- 
fore getting home and finished the night at a party given bya 
woman named Diana (described as “a kind of singer”), with 
whom his name was connected in the past. He caused a great 
disturbance there and was arrested. Brack cannot conceal his 
satisfaction at the outcome of the night’s proceedings, for he 
had feared that L6vborg would replace him in the “triangle.” He 
leaves happily after Hedda assures him that he is indeed “the 
only cock in the basket.” He feels secure now because “people 
don’t shoot their tame poultry.” This last remark culminates 
the hunting symbolism which is present in the entire conversa- 
tion. In the earlier draft of the play, the symbolism is more 
explicit. As Tesman rushes out the door, Brack asks him if he 
is going “to hunt that bird of ill-omen,” referring to Lévborg.°® 
In the finished play the singer Diana is called by Brack “a hunt- 
ress of men,” bringing to mind the goddess Diana who was a 
huntress. Brack’s final statement about “domestic poultry” in- 
timates his belief that Hedda is hunting, but as a domestic fowl 
he feels safe. The singer Diana is, in a sense, a projection of 
Hedda on a more bestial level. Hedda like Diana is a “huntress 
of men” but in a different sense. It has been intimated that 
Diana is a prostitute and hunts men for a living. Hedda is her 
spiritual counterpart; she is hunting the soul of Lévborg. 
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Henry James used hunting symbols to represent the personal 
power struggles of aristocrats who have been thrust out of the 
world in which real hunting was a part of their life. Their new 
sport is seeking domination over each other. Ibsen’s use is al- 
most identical. Hedda’s shooting of her pistol indicates that she 
is “on the trail.” The game bird she seeks is Lévborg’s soul. 

Lévborg himself now appears; he is distraught and almost 
insane. Thea is called in, and he reports to her that he has torn 
up the manuscript of the book they had written together and has 
thrown it in the fjord. Thea cries that he has “murdered a little 
child” — their child. When Lévborg tells her that he has no 
more use for her, she leaves in hopeless despair; Hedda seems 
to have won the victory — and Ldvborg’s soul. Yet Hedda is not 
satisfied; the “vine leaves” incident had an ugly ending, and she 
still seeks “beauty” through Lévborg’s actions. She exhorts 
him to end his worthless life in a “beautiful manner.” She gives 
him one of her pistols and he leaves. 

After Lévborg is gone, Hedda takes out his manuscript, 
which Tesman had left with her, and burns it in the stove. With 
this diabolical act, she literally keeps herself warm. She joy- 
ously proclaims that “Now I am burning your child, Thea — you 
with the full hair.... Yours and Eilert L6vborg’s child.” Fire 
is again the ally of Hedda. In her role as Satan she is parodying 
the damnation of a soul, since Lévborg stated just before his 
departure that “Thea’s clean soul is in that book.” Her action 
also suggests the role of a witch, since witches are known for 
burning babies. In one of Ibsen’s earlier plays, The Vikings at 
Helgeland, the central character, Hjérdis, has a striking re- 
semblance to Hedda. Hjdrdis is overtly a witch, seeks to be- 
come masculine by going into battle, and represents paganism 
in its last stand against Christianity. Symbolically Hedda 
strives to play all these roles. Her vague striving and un- 
formed desires give a quality of comedy, almost parody, to the 
serious associations which Ibsen suggests through his symbol- 
ism. Witchcraft is a particularly apt symbol for Hedda, because 
it is a degenerate use of pagan magic. As a kind of parlor Anti- 
christ, it is appropriate that Hedda in her desires for moral 
freedom come to express a degenerate form of spiritual en- 
deavor — symbolized by witchcraft. 
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The last act contains the catastrophe—the frustration of 
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Hedda’s project and her suicide. The symbolic interrelation- 
ship of the characters is given its final shape. As the act be- 
gins, Aunt Julle enters and announces that her invalid sister is 
dead. She is surprisingly cheerful; she refuses to mourn her 
dead, saying that she seeks only a new burden to replace the old 
one. 


HEDDA. You will be lonesome now, Miss Tesman. 

MISS TESMAN. In the first days, yes. But it won’t be so 
long, Ihope. Poor Rina’s little room will 
not stay empty, I think. 

TESMAN. Oh? Who will move into it, eh? 

MISS TESMAN. One can always find another poor sick 
creature who needs care and nursing. 

HEDDA. Would you really bear such a cross again? 


In Act one, Aunt Julle demonstrated her “servant- mentality.” 
In this act, we discover the nature of her love for Aunt Rina. 
She does not love people; she only loves serving people and suf- 
fering for them. Hedda’s reference to a cross recalls the 
Christian nature of this spirit of self-sacrifice. Hedda’s ques- 
tion shows her total inability to comprehend this kind of men- 
tality. In an earlier draft, Ibsen has Hedda say, “I don’t under- 
stand these devoted people. Look now at old Miss Tesman. She 
has a crippled bedridden sister lying forever in her house. Do 
you think that she supposes that by offering her life for that 
poor creature, she is burdening herself? Far from it. Quite 
the opposite. I don’t understand it.”° 

When Aunt Julle has left, Hedda admits to Tesman that she 
burned the manuscript, but successfully undercuts his horror 
by choosing this moment to suggest her pregnancy. Thea ar- 
rives to say that Livborg is in the hospital. She is followed by 
Brack who reports that Lévborg has shot himself “in the heart.” 
Thea and Tesman are so moved by this revelation that they de- 
cide to take the notes for Lévborg’s book and reconstruct it as 
a memorial. The “child” seems about to undergo a resurrec- 
tion. Tesman swears to “devote my life” to this work. Thea, 
like Aunt Julle, quickly finds a new responsibility to replace the 
old one. She is enthusiastic about helping Tesman as she has 
helped Liévborg. Here again is the love of service for its own 
sake. The Tesmans and Thea share the ability to give up free- 
dom, individuality and personal ambition for an ideal of self- 
sacrifice. Hedda is completely set off from this group by her 
uncompromising egoism. 

When Hedda is alone with Brack, she exults in the beautiful 
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act that she has caused to be performed. “I have a sense of 
freedom, because an act of spontaneous courage is still possible 
in the world— an act of unconditional beauty.” Here Hedda is a 
poet thirsting for beauty. Her quest for “unconditional beauty” 
parallels again the Emperor Julian’s search for the “uncondi- 
tional beauty” of ancient Greece—a kind of beauty untainted by 
the moral emphasis of Christianity and its worship of suffering. 
A difference, of course, is that there is something grotesquely 
comic about Hedda’s illusions, despite the element of horror. 
She is almost a caricature of Kaiser Julian or perhaps of 
Nietzsche’s “free spirit.” Brack quickly destroys Hedda’s 
dream by revealing that Lévborg was really shot “in the bowels” 
while wrestling with the “singer” Diana. Hedda’s “act of... 
beauty” has become ugly and sordid. Once more there is a 
striking parallel with The Emperor and the Galilean. Julian 
says at one point, “Was not Alcibiades beautiful when he, hot 
with wine, stormed through the streets of Athens at night like a 
young god?” He has the inescapable feeling, however, that with 
the coming of Christianity and the concept of “sin,” “the beauty 
is no longer beautiful.” Hedda’s beautiful act has been twisted 
into ugliness, just as the beauty of “vine leaves in his hair” was 
destroyed by the first brawl at Diana’s. Hedda’s “sense of 
freedom” is also a casualty, since circumstance has channeled 
another of her beautiful “free acts” into sordidness. 

‘Brack next indicates that he knows that L&vborg got his 
weapon from Hedda and threatens a scandal unless Hedda places 
herself in his power. It is a hopeless world for Hedda: her 
freedom is gone; beauty seems unattainable; the bourgeoisie is 
dull and unimaginative, and the “aristocracy” (L6vborg and 
Brack) is corrupt. Desperation gives Hedda the courage she 
has always lacked. She shoots herself. Completely amazed, 
Brack remarks, “People just don’t do things like that.” 

The last act sets the characters in a final pattern. Hedda 
wishes to escape her “conditional” existence. To do this, she 
must be free to act spontaneously and free to create and per- 
ceive beauty. Her fear of scandal, her devotion to social con- 
formity, prevent her emancipation. She finds herself meshed in 
an environment hostile and stifling to the growth of her person- 
ality. The people with whom Hedda must live are a set of hum- 
drum middle class figures whose only virtue is the love of self- 
sacrifice, and a pair of hopelessly corrupt “aristocrats.” The 
former group bears resemblance to a company of Christian 
martyrs. Berte is literally a devoted servant; Aunt Julle seeks 
to serve the sick, whoever they may be; Thea has devoted her 
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life and sacrificed her security.for the restitution of L6vborg; 
and Tesman is willing to devote his life and career to L6vborg’s 
memory. The situation again resembles The Emperor and the 
Galilean, where the Emperor Julian is frustrated in his desire 
to re-establish paganism by the crowds of Christian martyrs 
who love to suffer and have no interest in freedom and the 
search for beauty. The Christians triumph because their ca- 
pacity for self-sacrifice makes them invincible foes. 

The “martyrs” in Hedda Gabler, of course, are essentially 
comic, almost caricatures (like Hedda herself) of their counter- 
parts in The Emperor and the Galilean. Hedda Gabler often 
seems a parody of the earlier play. Hedda’s pagan associates 
Loévborg and Brack betray her as Julian was betrayed by his 
corrupt and unreliable supporters, the last representatives of 
ancient mysteries and pagan wisdom. Julian is slain in battle 
by one of his own followers. In a similar manner, Hedda is 
driven to suicide by Brack, her last hope for “comradeship.” 
His demands imply a desire to destroy Hedda’s efforts to 
transcend feminine passivity and acquiescence. He announces 
insidiously, after he has gained the upper hand, that he will be 
happy to keep her company in the evenings when her husband 
works. 

The fact, however, that the heroic grandeur of The Emperor 
and the Galilean (which becomes rather tedious through ten acts 
of high-flown rhetoric) is transmuted to grotesque comedy in 
Hedda Gabler does not change the underlying vision. This vision 
recognizes a conflict between two different Weltanschauungen 
which fight it out in civilization as a whole and in the single 
man to the extent that he is free to choose. This same conflict 
was given philosophical expression by Nietzsche in his distinc- 
tion between the “aesthetic” ideal of paganism and the “ethical” 
values of Christianity. Nietzsche, like Ibsen, saw the modern 
world as a battleground between these two ideals. “Perhaps 
there is no intellectual worth his salt who is not divided on that 
issue, a battleground for those opposites,” he wrote three years 
before the presentation of Hedda Gabler. In terms of morality, 
Nietzsche portrayed the conflict as a struggle between the 
Christian “altruism” of the slave classes and the pagan “ego- 
ism” of the nobility, symbolically represented by the Antichrist. 
To Nietzsche, Christ required the “feminine virtues” and “the 
soft heart,” and the Antichrist represents the masculine ideal 
of the “hard heart.” In Hedda Gabler, the symbolism links the 
Tesmans and Thea to “the slave morality,” feminine and Chris- 
tian in character, and Hedda takes the part of “the master 
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morality” which is associated with paganism and masculinity. 
Of course, Hedda and the Tesmans are only imperfect comic 
reflections of their “Ideals.” Hedda’s impulse to pagan beauty 
and “masculinity” is quixotic, to say the least. The “Christian- 
ity” of the Tesmans is filled with unconscious hypocrisy —a 
quality, as a matter of fact, that Nietzsche saw as an inevitable 
characteristic of the “slaves.” Nietzsche defined his own view 
of life in the world as “Dionysian.” “Have you understood me? 
Dionysus versus Christ.”*® It is significant that the central 
symbol in Hedda Gabler and the one which best defines her as- 
pirations is the Dionysian symbol “vine leaves in the hair.” 

The difference between Ibsen and Nietzsche is that Ibsen 
saw no philosophical resolution for the conflict. Unlike Nietz- 
sche, he did not hail the coming of a superman who could go 
“beyond good and evil” and resolve the struggle by bringing a 
victory to the Antichrist. Ibsen was too divided in his own 
psyche, too “ethical” and “aesthetic” at the same time, to af- 
firm the “free spirit” and too pessimistic to believe that it 
could emerge in the modern world. He saw vividly the denial of 
personality demanded by Christianity, but he could not escape 
his belief in sin and his demand for absolute justice. The char- 
acter in the plays who perhaps stands closest to Ibsen himself 
is Rosmer—a man who denies God but retains a belief in sin. 
When he becomes aware of his own guilt, he must judge himself 
and carry out his own death penalty. The Emperor Julian strove 
without success for his “third kingdom,” the realm of “the man- 
god,” beyond both amoral paganism and anti-aesthetic Christi- 
anity. That he was crushed without real advance toward his 
ideal expresses Ibsen’s despair of resolution. The trouble with 
Ibsen was that he could not deny the existence of evil. He could 
not substitute Nietzsche’s good/bad antithesis for Christianity’s 
good/evil. Today, when we have somewhat outgrown Nietzsche’s 
belief in the total innocence of “free spirit,” Ibsen’s view may 
find sympathy. 

The literary critic, of course, is not primarily interested in 
Ibsen’s intellectual and moral ferment in its rawform. More 
interesting is its use (in R. P. Blackmur’s terminology) as a 
“conceptual technique... what an artist does with his dominant 
convictions or obsessions, or insights, or visions and how they 
are translated into major stresses of human relations as they 
are actually experienced.”? In The Emperor and the Galilean, 
Ibsen was in Eliot’s terms a “thinker” rather than an artist. 
The play was overtly philosophical and excessively discursive; 
rational explanation of conflict often took the place of the direct 
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experience of “the major stresses of human relations.” In 
Hedda Gabler, however, the artist triumphs. The vision of the 
pagan-Christian conflict is employed as a “conceptual tech- 
nique” which manages the stark drama of a fin de siécle vam- 
pire to produce a great work of art. What Ibsen could not re- 
solve as a thinker, he could bend to his use as a dramatist. He 
could transcend his own conflict by bringing it to life in living 
characters. The “comic” aspect can be seen as a portrayal of 
the degradation of a great spiritual struggle when carried on by 
people with poverty of soul— the characteristic inhabitants of 
the bourgeois drawing room. The ironic treatment, however, 
does not dissipate the sense of Ibsen’s torment and frustration. 
The mutual repulsion of the opposites in Hedda Gabler has a 
more soul-searing effect than their mutual attraction in The 
Emperor and the Galilean. This is consummated by the fact 
that Ibsen can make Hedda and the others come alive while 
Julian and his entourage remain utterly dead— abstractions 
without animation. Ibsen’s moral and spiritual interests live in 
Hedda Gabler “as they are actually experienced” and transcend 
any intellectual formulations a la Nietzsche. 

Hedda Gabler has been recognized as “good theatre,” but, 
as T.S. Eliot and others have recognized, “good theatre” is not 
necessarily great literature. Hedda Gabler, like all the best 
work of Ibsen, deserves attention as literary achievement be- 
cause it uses conceptual techniques of great interest in them- 
selves which have been heretofore unrecognized; because 
through intelligent symbolism it brings about that striking union 
of the general and the particular, the “living” and the “abstract,” 
which characterizes that narrow shelf of masterpieces which 
somehow hold thought and feeling together. 
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I 


In a sensitive and perceptive article on the use of the dance 
as symbol and leitmotiv in Tonio Kroger, Kenneth G. Wilson has 
deepened our appreciation of Thomas Mann’s Novelle by relat- 
ing the motif of the dance to the larger symbol of the dance of 
life.* However, there is present in the story also a narrower 
application of the dance to the problem of the relationship of in- 
tellectuality to physical grace. In Tonio Kroéger Thomas Mann 
employs the dance as a device for equating intellectuality with 
awkwardness and unconsciousness with physical nimbleness. 
The question of whether, in setting up this equation, Thomas 
Mann follows a larger tradition and whether his concepts are 
reducible to a theoretical source is not posed in the Wilson ar- 
ticle. 

During the German Romantic Period it was not uncommon 
for writers to express concern over the incursions of reason 
and the intellect into the proper domain of the unconscious and 
spontaneously natural. Thus, there are several instances in 
which Heinrich von Kleist attempts to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of instinctive over reflective behavior.” It appears espe- 
cially relevant to the Thomas Mann problem, however, that 
Kleist does this with particular force and completeness in a 
discussion centering around the dance in his brief but nonethe- 
less significant discourse Ueber das Marionettentheater (1810). 
The striking correspondences between this work and Thomas 
Mann’s Tonio Kroger would seem to merit closer examination. 


II 


In Ueber das Marionettentheater Kleist is engaged in a con- 
versation on puppets with a professional ballet dancer who 
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makes the provocative statement that ballet dancers could learn 
much from observing puppets. In the elaboration of this remark 
we learn that a puppet’s limbs are not moved separately, but 
achieve their graceful and rhythmic swing through the manipu- 
lation of the puppet’s center of gravity. The operation of the 
puppet is relatively easy, for the puppet’s center usually follows 
a straight or a simple elliptical line. However, motion cannot 
be executed entirely without feeling, for there is also a myste- 
rious element in this line which describes “the path of the danc- 
er’s soul” and can be attained only to the degree that the pup- 
peteer “transposes himself into the center of gravity of the 
puppet, or, in other words, dances.” The manipulation of the 
puppets involves an intellectual ingredient (Geist) in so far as 
their movements stand in arithmetic or geometric relation to 
the movements of the puppeteer’s fingers. However, it is con- 
ceivable that “even this last fraction of ‘Geist’... can be elimi- 
nated from the puppets so that their dance can be completely 
transferred into the realm of mechanical forces and be pro- 
duced... by means of a handle.” 

If a competent craftsman built puppets to the proper speci- 
fications of “Ebenmass,” “Beweglichkeit” and “Leichtigkeit” 
(symmetry, mobility, lightness) and especially with a “more 
natural arrangement of the centers of gravity,” their dance 
would be beyond the powers of human dancers, over whom the 
puppets would have certain advantages. First, there is the 
negative advantage of being incapable of “Ziererei” (affected 
grace) “which appears when the soul (vis motrix) is present in 
a point other than the gravitational center of the movement.” 
Since the puppeteer controls only the center of gravity by 
means of the strings he holds, “the remaining limbs are what 
they should be, pure pendula, and obey the pure law of gravita- 
tion.” 

Applying this principle critically to the ballet, the dancer 
notes that this concentric quality is lacking in most contempo- 
rary dancers, for the dancer’s soul often seems to reside in 
this part of the body or that. This dispersion of forces and the 
resulting deficiencies in the dance are attributable to the loss 
of natural gracefulness brought about by the destruction of in- 
stinctive behavior through the attainment of self- consciousness. 
The philosophically inclined ballet dancer explains the genetic 
source of the trouble in Biblical phraseology: “Such errors... 
are unavoidable ever since we have partaken of the tree of 
knowledge. However, paradise is bolted up and the cherub be- 
hind us; we must encircle the globe and see whether it possibly 
is open again somewhere in the back.* 
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The positive advantage of the puppets lies in their “anti- 
gravitational” quality: 


Of the inertia of matter, which for the dance is the 
most antagonistic of all qualities, they are unaware 
because the force that raises them into the air is 
greater than that which fetters them to the earth. 
... The puppets need the ground only, like the elves, 
to glide over and to reactivate the swing of the limbs 
through momentary pausation; we need it to vest on 
and to recover from the exertion of the dance: a 
moment that is obviously no dance itself and with 
which nothing can be done but to make it vanish as 
much as possible. ° 


Challenged on the plausibility of his “paradox” that “more 
grace can be contained in a mechanical puppet than in the 
structure of the human body,” the dancer asserts: ‘*... It is 
absolutely impossible for the human being even to approach the 
puppet in this. Only a god can compare himself with matter in 
this field; and here is the point where both ends of the ring- 
shaped world interlock.”° The dancer recommends chapter 
three of the Book of Genesis for careful reading and concludes 
that whoever had no acquaintance with this first period of 
human development could not competently discuss the following 
periods and the final one even less. 

Replying that “he knew quite well what havoc consciousness 
could wreak in the natural gracefulness of man,” Kleist cites 
the example of a young man of his acquaintance “who, through a 
mere remark, lost his innocence before my eyes, so to speak, 
and afterwards never found its paradise again, despite all imag- 
inable efforts.” This young man of about sixteen was exceed- 
ingly graceful and had become slightly vain. One day at the 
bath, the youth saw his image in a mirror as he placed his foot 
upon a stool for drying and noticed how he resembled a well- 
known contemporary statue. He conveyed this discovery to 
Kleist, who also had noticed the similarity but ridiculed the idea 
either to test the sureness of the youth’s gracefulness or to 
trim his conceit: 


He blushed and raised his foot a second time in order 
to show me, but the attempt failed, as could easily 
have been predicted. He raised his foot a third and 
fourth time, he raised it possibly ten times: in vain! 
He was unable to reproduce the same movement — what 
am I saying? The movements he made had such a 
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comical element in them that I had difficulty in re- 
straining my laughter. 


From then on an incomprehensible change came over the youth: 


He began to stand before the mirror for days and one 
charming trait after another left him. An invisible and 
incomprehensible force seemed to wrap itself around 

the free play of his movements like an iron net, and 

when a year had passed, not a trace of that charm 

could any longer be discovered which had previously 
delighted the eyes of the people who gathered around 
him.” 

To match the example of the disintegrating effects of con- 
sciousness upon natural gracefulness, the dancer adds an expe- 
rience of his own to show the superiority of instinctive physical 
dexterity over trained skill. As an expert fencer he was once 
challenged to try his skill against a captive bear. The bear 
easily warded off his attacks and parried every thrust with a 
deft movement of the paw. The animal, gazing steadily and in- 
tently into his eye, even outguessed his feints and easily 
emerged the victor. The trained fencer with his deliberate 
strategy proved to be no match for the instinctively boxing 
animal. 

Generalizing on the foregoing incidents, the dancer is led to 
these conclusions: 


We see that in the degree to which reflection becomes 
dimmer and weaker in the organic world, gracefulness 
will ever stand out more brilliantly and dominantly in 
it. — But, just as the intersection of two lines, on one 
side of a point, after passing through infinity, suddenly 
reappears on the other side, or the image in a concave 
mirror, after disappearing into infinity, suddenly re- 
appears before us: so, too, when cognition has passed 
through infinity, as it were, gracefulness will reappear; 
so that it will reveal itself simultaneously in its purest 
form in that human figure which either possesses none 
whatever, or an infinite consciousness, i.e., in the 
marionette or in God. °® 


Upon Kleist’s question whether “we would consequently have to 
partake again of the tree of knowledge in order to revert to the 
state of innocence,” the dancer replies: “Indeed, that is the 
final chapter in the history of the world.” 
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In its immediate purpose, Kleist’s Ueber das Marionetten- 
theater was originally intended to be a piece of theatrical criti- 
cism, cautiously couched in metaphor so as to evade the rigor- 
ous Prussian censorship of the day. Viewed within the context 
of contemporary esthetics, however, it represents what would 
appear to be the ultimate step in the modification of 18th-cen- 
tury German concepts of grace.” Winckelmann already stresses 
the importance of the rational element in grace, defining it as 
“das verniinftig Gefallige” or “the rationally pleasing” in his 
essay Von der Grazie in Werken der Kunst,.’° The classical 
Schiller, who in his Ueber Anmut und Wuerde in some ways at- 
tempts to soften Kant’s harsh, rationalistic views of grace asa 
pure derivative of reason in the Kritik der Urteilskraft, none- 
theless retains the moral element as a necessary component. 
However, in his characteristic efforts to effect a higher com- 
promise between extremes, Schiller fixes the ideal of grace as 
that in which the voluntary or conscious element automatically 
coincides with natural inclination, i.e., nature has the corrobo- 
ration or tacit endorsement of consciousness. Since the human 
being alone is capable of moral freedom, the notion of grace 
would inevitably be reserved for the human form in rationalist 
and classical esthetics. This moral factor led Schiller, who 
follows in the footsteps of Kant, to set up a technical distinction 
between grace and physical beauty (architektonische Schénheit), 
which he regarded as a mere product of nature. His definitions 
of grace in the essay Ueber Anmut und Wuerde accent this dis- 
tinction: 

Grace is a beauty which is not bestowed by nature, but 

rather is produced by the subject himself.* 


Grace is the beauty of form under the influence of 
freedom; the beauty of those phenomena that the per- 
sonality determines. Architectonic beauty honors the 
creator of nature, grace honors the possessor. The 
former is a talent, the latter a personal merit. rs 


Grace is always only the beauty of form moved through 
freedom, and movements that merely belong to nature 
never deserve this name. 


By way of counteremphasis, Schiller also stresses the im- 
portance of the natural and spontaneous qualities in grace which 
in his view is a delicate balance of conscious and unconscious 
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values. Thus, graceful movements must at least have the ap- 
pearance of being natural and unconscious: Grace... must at 
all times be nature, i.e., involuntary (at least seem so), and the 
subject himself may never himself look as if he knew of his 
egracefulness.” It is significant, however, that while Schiller 
insists on a spontaneous and emotional basis for grace as he 
conceives it, he has in mind not natural emotion, but rather 
what he terms “moral feelings” and “moral sentiments” which 
themselves are a product of the free human personality’ “from 
which alone all true grace can really spring.”* It is the “invol- 
untary” movements which originate from these “moral feelings” 
that Schiller intends when he contrasts “sympathetic” with 
“conscious” movements in the following passage on grace: 


A voluntary movement, if it does not combine simulta- 
neously with a sympathetic one, or, what is the equiva- 
lent, does not mix with something involuntary which 
has its basis in the moral emotional condition of the 
personality, can never exhibit grace, for which a con- 
dition in the disposition (Gemiit) is always required as 
a cause. 


Consequently, it would appear that even when Schiller speaks of 
the natural or the unconscious as necessary aspects of grace, 
he does so in a highly qualified and technical sense excluding 
untouched or actual nature, which, after all, is determined by 
necessity and not moral freedom. Never for a moment is he 
willing to sacrifice moral freedom in his definition of true 
grace. 

It would be difficult to imagine a position more antipodal to 
Kant’s rationalistic or Schiller’s classical view of grace than 
that taken in Kleist’s Ueber das Marionettentheater, which con- 
tains strong suggestions of having been composed with Schil- 
ler’s essay Ueber Anmut und Wuerde in mind.'® The element of 
“Geist” (or freedom) which up to now had been regarded as the 
sine qua non of grace, becomes completely suspect in Kleist, 
who regards it as an inhibitive and obstructive force that pre- 
vents the human being from ever attaining the highest degree of 
gracefulness. Having banished the intellectual ingredient from 
his view of beauty in motion, Kleist can dispense with the clas- 
sical distinction between natural beauty and grace. In fact, he 
has in mind only beauty in his discourse, and the question of 
sublimity is never broached in the work. Since, in his view, 
gracefulness stands in an inverse relation to intellect, Kleist 
asserts that the human being can never maich the will-less 
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puppet in this field and demonstrates the superior agility of the 
instinctive animal when compared with man. 

It should be noted that these views stem logically from 
Kleist’s conception of the intellectual development of man which 
he finds symbolically suggested in the Biblical account of the 
fall of man. He presumes a first, pre-conscious stage in the 
history of man in which universal harmony prevailed under the 
aegis of a benevolent Deity. This naively innocent existence in 
Eden was disrupted and lost when man was launched into the 
next stage of development through the attainment of self-knowl- 
edge and the acquisition of a will of his own. Additional stages 
of development remain if man is to ascend to the final stage of 
complete consciousness. At the present stage, man’s self- 
consciousness and power of cognition fall far short of being in- 
finite and absolute: these are qualities of the Divine. The 
human intellect is dim, fragmentary, incomplete. Having sacri- 
ficed the original harmony and primordial grace of the instinc- 
tive animal without achieving the absolute omniscience of the 
Divine, man finds himself in a questionable transitional phase 
of development between the two poles of complete unconscious- 
ness and complete consciousness. It is from this uniquely in- 
termediate position that the problematic nature and peculiar 
deficiencies of man derive. In Kleist’s view, the imperfection 
of man’s understanding leads to inevitable conflict with the 
Divine Will. The puppet, by contrast, having no weight under 
the control of the puppeteer, does not resist the law of gravita- 
tion: it is “anti- gravitational.” Neither can it oppose a superior 
will, since, as inert matter, it does not possess a will of its 
own. Man can achieve complete harmony by rising to the level 
of the infinite consciousness of God. He can also recapture his 
lost, original harmony by disencumbering himself of his partial 
consciousness and reverting to the state of complete uncon- 
sciousness: by becoming a marionette. For Kleist, both paths 
lead to the same goal, for in harmony “the two ends of the ring- 
shaped world interlock.” 

Kleist, of course, is not entirely original here. He echoes 
views expressed by others in his day, notably by Schiller in the 
essay Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, with which 
Kleist’s discourse has a striking affinity on many points.” 
Thus, the similarities and contrasts in the following passage 
from Schiller’s essay may help clarify Kleist’s views and cast 
them into sharper relief. Explaining our love of the things of 
nature as the love of the ideas they symbolize, Schiller says: 
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They ave what we were; they are what we are to be- 
come again. We were nature like them and our culture 
is to lead us back again to nature on the path of reason. 
They are thus simultaneously a representation of our 
lost childhood.... At the same time, they are repre- 
sentations of our highest perfection in the ideal... aay 


While the resemblances in the two works require no comment, 
it will be noted that the notion of regaining the harmony of the 
state of nature through the forward movement of reason or con- 
sciousness, which is indicated as an alternative in Kleist, as- 
sumes the force of a categorical imperative in Schiller.** In- 
teresting, too, for the light they may cast on Kleist’s views, are 
fragments from the work of Novalis™: 


Cognition is a means of attaining non-cognition again. 


With instinct man has begun, with instinct man is [des- 
tined] to end. Instinct is the genius in paradise, before 
the period of self-separation (self-knowledge). 


This high evaluation put upon natural spontaneity and in- 
stinct grew out of the fear of the excesses of reflection and in- 
trospection which mirrored a common tendency of the age. 
Kleist shared in this tendency, recognizing its dangers within 
himself. However, aside from a basic instability in Kleist’s 
make-up, there must also be considered as a factor the pre- 
dominantly negative impact upon him of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, which destroyed in him that faith in the 18th-century 
rationalistic belief in progress and the rationally ordered life, 
to which he had clung because it offered him security”* De- 
prived of the assurance that reason can ascertain truth and that 
man can control his own destiny, he passed through a period of 
pessimistic despair, from which he emerged only when he re- 
gained his emotional equilibrium and sense of security by seiz- 
ing upon instinct as the only true and unerring guide in man’s 
quest for certainty.™ 

After some vacillation, Kleist’s intellectual development 
took a new trend in which he seemed to outgrow this Storm and 
Stress position to which he had reverted, and tended toward a 
reacceptance of reason.”> The discourse Ueber das Marionet- 
tentheater may be regarded as a product of this new direction 
in his thought, for, while it stresses the present shortcomings 
of man’s reason and extols the virtues of instinct and the un- 
conscious, it nevertheless leaves the way open for a theoretical 
acceptance of a higher form of reason, purified of its present 
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imperfections. This trend was not consummated in his literary 
work, for the problem of the Napoleonic occupation of Prussia 
had already absorbed his interest before he wrote the essay 
Ueber das Marionettentheater and turned the focus of his crea- 
tive literary attention away from the metaphysical problems of 
human fallibility to political matters and to questions concern- 
ing the relationship of the individual to society. 


IV 


We shall now turn to the matter of assessing Thomas Mann’s 
acquaintance with the works of Heinrich von Kleist generally, 
and with Ueber das Marionettentheater in particular. The overt 
evidence, which shall be treated in chronological sequence, in- 
dicates that Thomas Mann had an unusually broad and profound 
knowledge of Kleist’s writings. This acquaintance, far from 
being restricted to Kleist’s major literary works, extended to a 
demonstrably intimate familiarity with Kleist’s essayistic writ- 
ings, among which the discourse Ueber das Marionettentheater 
must be accorded a primary position. Thomas Mann’s short 
appreciative essay Chamisso (1911) contains a passing refer- 
ence to Heinrich von Kleist which suggests more than a super- 
ficial or recent acquaintance with Kleist’s works.” In his 
Reflections of a Non-Political Man (1918), which was composed 
during the first World War and sets forth the justification for 
his conversion from a prewar nonpolitical attitude to that of a 
German patriot, Thomas Mann points to the example set by one 
of the *greats,” namely Kleist, who gave up his nonpolitical 
literary activities in the hour of need in order to devote his pen 
to the liberation of his country from the Napoleonic occupation. 
Disclaiming any “Kleistian passion” in his own patriotism, 
Thomas Mann defends Kleist against the attacks of his modern 
nonpatrictic detractors in a manner that displays a thorough 
understanding of Kleist’s psychological nature and literary po- 
sition at this time. In the discussion he quotes amply from 
Kleist’s propagandist tracts “Was gilt es in diesem Kriege” and 
“Katechismus der Deutschen,” and in another place makes a 
pointed reference to Kleist’s patriotic drama Die Hermanns - 
schlacht.... In his interpretive essay on Kleist’s “comedy” 
Amphitryon (1925), Thomas Mann speaks of the fondness and 
faithfulness with which he was attached to the play “over the 
years” and calls it “the most wittily-charming, the cleverest, 
the profoundest and most beautiful theatrical work in the 
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world.””® It may suffice to say that this essay has been de- 
scribed as “perhaps the most penetrating, most loving and pro- 
foundest analysis of a work of art that Thomas Mann has ever 
written.””° Finally, direct reference is made to Kleist’s Ueber 
das Marionettentheater in Thomas Mann’s novel Doktor Faustus 
(1948), where it is spoken of as the “superb essay on the mario- 
nettes,”*° and in Thomas Mann’s essay Kleist und seine Er- 
zdhlungen (1954), where it is called “a brilliant piece of esthetic 
metaphysics.” 

On the basis of Thomas Mann’s manifest intensive and ex- 
tensive concern with the works of Kleist from the period imme- 
diately preceding the first World War to the end of his life one 
could validly argue for the possibility or even the probability 
that he was also acquainted with Kleist’s works in his youth. It 
would still need to be demonstrated, however, that Thomas 
Mann’s early familiarity with Kleist extended to Ueber das 
Marionettentheater and that this affected the composition of 
Tonio Kréger, which appeared in 1903.°* In the absence of di- 
rect proof, we are compelled to turn to the two works them- 
selves for convincing traces of a definite relationship. The 
unmistakable parallelisms in Tonio Krdger and Ueber das 
Marionettentheater on the matter of gracefulness, with which we 
are here concerned, would seem to represent a form of inner 
evidence whose affirmative implications cannot be ignored. 
These resemblances become evident from the very outset in 
Tonio Kréger. Thus, when the two boys Tonio Kréger and Hans 
Hansen walk together after school at the beginning of the story, 
their contrasting gaits suggest not only typical physical behav- 
ior, but mental or psychological type. While the blond, blue- 
eyed, athletic and well-proportioned Hans Hansen, undisturbed 
in his original, unconscious harmony, walks “elastically and 
with a steady rhythm” (taktfest), Tonio’s gait is “casual and ir- 
regular” (nachlaéssig und ungleichmdssig), for, as a representa- 
tive of the dark-eyed, brunet, and reflective introverted type, 
he has lost the unconscious inner harmony that Hansen still 
possesses. This description of Tonio’s walk is repeated verba- 
tim in the opening sentence of Section III, so that it assumes 
the weight and emphasis of a leitmotiv. That Tonio’s unsteady 
gait has the symbolical intention of reflecting his inner uncer- 
tainty and problematic nature is clarified for us with the force 
of a commentary in both passages by his concomitant tendency 
to whistle as if to give himself courage. 

The clearest exposition of the principle that consciousness 
automatically produces awkwardness and unconsciousness leads 
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to gracefulness is contained in the description of the two danc- 
ing scenes in the story, the first during Tonio’s youth at a 
dancing school in his native city, and the second during his 
manhood at a Baltic resort. The unconscious blond ones are 
good at dancing at the dancing school; they are “frisch und ge- 
schickt bei der Sache” (lively and adept at the business), 
whereas Tonio is embarrassed and becomes an object of ridi- 
cule when, in his “distraction” (Versunkenheit) over being near 
Inge Holm, the blond ideal of his yearning, he joins in a “mouli- 
net des dames.” Tonio’s feminine typological counterpart, 
Magdalena Vermehren, who, too, is marked with intellectuality 
and wishes to read his poetry, often stumbles and falls when 
she dances! On the other hand, Herr Knaak, the dancing- master 
from Hamburg who is caricatured as a charlatan at least in in- 
tellectual matters (his French is incorrect, despite his fastidi- 
ous pronunciation),** is undeniably graceful, in spite of his 
corpulence, and elicits the admiration of the assemblage and of 
Inge who follows his movements with a “self-forgetful smile”: 


When, however, he intended to dazzle his audience 
completely, then he suddenly and without compelling 
reason bounded up from the floor, whirling his legs 
around one another in the air with bewildering speed, 
trilling with them, so to speak, whereupon he returned 
to this earth with a muffled thump, which, however, 
shook everything to its foundations. 

What an incomprehensible ape, thought Tonio 
Kréger to himself. But he recognized quite well that 
Inge Holm, the merry Inge, often followed Herr Knaak’s 
movements with a self-forgetful smile, and this was 
not the only reason why all this wonderfully controlled 
corporealty basically won for him something like ad- 
miration. How calm and unconfusable [unverwirrbar] 
was the glance of Herr Knaak’s eyes! They did not 
see into things to the point where they become complex 
and sad; they knew nothing except that they were brown 
and beautiful. But that is why his bearing was so 
proud! Yes, one had to be stupid, to be able to stride 
like him; and then one was loved, because one was 
lovable. He understood so well that Inge, blonde, sweet 
Inge, looked at Herr Knaak the way she did. But would 
a girl never look this way at him?™ 


Much in this passage is remarkably rerainiscent of Kleist. 
The graceful Herr Knaak, unlike Kleist’s “anti- gravitational” 
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puppets, is not freed from the‘ law of gravitation, but descends 
upon the earth with a muffled, yet quivering impact. His calm 
and unconfused glance, directed outward and never inward, 
could also recall Kleist’s bear, whose intense gaze could not be 
“distracted” or “confused” by the fencer’s calculated feints. 
While there is deliberateness in his exhibitionism, Herr Knaak 
lacks the higher powers of introspective insight which Tonio 
possesses, and is wanting in depth and in dimension. His in- 
ability to see himself consciously in true perspective reflects a 
mental limitation which, in the eyes of Tonio, characteristically 
produces both his overdose of self-confidence and his graceful- 
ness.°*®> Herr Knaak’s popularity and conceit also remind one of 
Kleist’s young man, who, originally well-liked to the point of 
being lionized, lost his popularity together with his gracefulness 
and excessive self-assurance when he became a Self-conscious 
introvert2® The ridiculous quality in the dancing of Thomas 
Mann’s introverts is also anticipated in Kleist, whose graceful 
young friend cuts such a comical figure when he “consciously” 
attempts to imitate the graceful stance of the statue that Kleist 
has difficulty in restraining his laughter. The second dancing 
scene in Tonio Kroger is a recapitulation, with some variations, 
of the first, with the same recurring “images of dumb savoir 
and knowing ineptitude,”*’ as William York Tindall puts it, even 
to the point of including an amateur dancing director and a 
stumbling introverted girl to whom the knowing Tonio Kréger 
cannot help saying: “You ought not to dance any more, Frau- 
lein.” The details and the general basis upon which Thomas 
Mann treats the dance and the problem of grace in Tonio Kroger 
thus would seem to be reminiscent of Kleist’s Ueber das Mario- 
nettentheater. Certainly, there is nothing in Tonio Kroger that 
contradicts Kleist, and in so far as Thomas Mann equates sim- 
ple unconsciousness with gracefulness, he adheres to Kleist’s 
conception of grace rather than to Schiller’s. 

However, there is a clear influence upon Thomas Mann also 
of Schiller’s essay Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 
and this concurrent influence complicates the problem of iso- 
lating the possible Kleistian strain in Tonio Kroger. Schiller’s 
drama Don Carlos is directly mentioned in the work, and 
Thomas Mann expressed his admiration for Schiller’s essay on 
several occasions, for which the following will serve as an ex- 
ample: “Schiller has written the German essay — in which, one 
can say, all possible German essay writing is contained for all 


time. iL mean the essay Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dich- 
tung.” 
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At the time of the composition of Tonio Krdéger, Thomas 
Mann seems to have been acutely conscious of his typological 
identity with the “sentimentalische” or reflective Schiller, 
whose sense of inferiority he shared in regard to the “naif” and 
well-rounded Goethe. We may assume that this feeling of in- 
feriority toward Goethe plays a role in the persistent conflict, 
in Tonio Kroger, of the self-conscious artist who is one-sidedly 
intellectual, and the unanalytical but self-contained and harmo- 
nious average citizen, who does not feel the need of spirit. It 
expresses itself unmistakably in another of Thomas Mann’s 
works dating from about this period, in Schwere Stunde (1905), 
in which Goethe and Schiller, who is a projected image of 
Thomas Mann, are contrasted. Coupled with this inferiority- 
feeling was Thomas Mann’s need to justify his type against that 
of Goethe, a matter in which he again resembles Schiller. In 
Tonio Kroger we already find evidence of Thomas Mann’s ef- 
forts to construct an apology for his nature, and this becomes a 
central theme in Schwere Stunde. However, it is not until much 
later, in the essay Geethe und Tolstoi (1923), that Thomas Mann 
finally succeeds in fully reconciling his own nature with that of 
Goethe and regains his self-assurance by means of the notion 
that, while “Geist” may yearn for the completeness of nature, 
nature, too, is incomplete and must also yearn for “Geist.” *® 

Fundamentally, the problem of separating Kleist’s influence 
upon Thomas Mann from that of Schiller would seem to reduce 
itself to the matter of defining that pertinent area of ideas in 
which Schiller and Kleist themselves differ. Since Kleist’s dis- 
course is at least partially derived from Schiller’s essay, the 
area of agreement is large. It encompasses the basic concep- 
tion of man’s separation from nature through the development 
of consciousness, the resulting dualism in the concept of psy- 
chological types, and the question of the rehabilitation of the 
reflective and introspective type who is conceived to be prob- 
lematic and one-sided, in contrast to the naif, active type that 
has retained his “completeness” and becomes the object of in- 
tense symbolical yearning on the part of his opposite. This 
common ground is reflected in Tonio Kroger. Where Kleist 
proceeds beyond Schiller and becomes original, Thomas Mann, 
curiously, follows Kleist’s lead. Most conspicuous here are the 
matters of dancing and gracefulness, in which Thomas Mann 
resembles Kleist not only in theoretical regards, but also in the 
extent of the elaboration. 

Thomas Mann also has in common with Kleist the tendency 
to stress the negative aspects of consciousness and to ignore 
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its compensations. Schiller, however, fully accents the poten- 
tialities of consciousness. Perhaps, too, Thomas Mann comes 
nearer to Kleist in the peculiar manner in which he stresses 
Tonio Kréger’s middle position between the artist and the 
“Biirger.” Since Thomas Mann takes great pains to equate the 
artist with “Geist” and the bourgeoisie with “life,” in which 
spirit is superfluous, Tonio finds himself in that unique, transi- 
tional and confused position that leads him upon “wayward 
paths” (Irrwege) and brings him into conflict not only with the 
Divine Will, but the laws of nature—a position that character- 
izes Kleist’s modern man. In the first conversation with the 
Russian artist Lisaweta, Tonio remarks that the “curse” of 
literature comes early in life, “when by rights one should still 
live in peace and harmony with God and the world.” In these 
words one could also detect a trace of that outspoken Kleistian 
religious frame of reference which is absent in Schiller. 

In conclusion, while Thomas Mann’s indebtedness to Kleist 
could not be demonstrated through external means, Mann’s deep 
and enduring interest in Kleist, his later references to Ueber 
das Marionettentheater, and the internal evidence contained in 
Tonio Kroger clearly speak for the presence of influence. Evi- 
dence has been presented to indicate that Thomas Mann’s auto- 
matic association of intellectuality with clumsiness and uncon- 
sciousness with grace is not original in the historical sense, but 
that it is linked to a Romantic tradition which we note in fully 
developed form in Kleist. Finally, in so far as this study pro- 
poses a definite theoretical source for a decisive aspect of 
Thomas Mann’s literary application of the dance, some contri- 
bution may have been made to a fuller understanding of Tonio 
Kroger as a recognized work of literature. 
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LES LEGENDES DE LA REPUTATION LITTERAIRE DE 
MARCELINE DESBORDES- VALMORE 


Eliane Newkirk 
Wells College 


A deux ans seulement de son centennaire, il serait temps de 
faire le point de la réputation de Desbordes-Valmore (1786- 
1859), dont la “céte” a subi de multiples fluctuations, mais dont 
il n’est plus permis aujourd’hui d’ignorer le nom. Pourquoi 
a-t-elle été réhabilitée? Quelle importance faut-il accorder 
aux €loges prononcés par les grands écrivains, dont les noms 
sont étroitement liés 4 son destin littéraire? Pourquoi un Le 
Dantec nous demande-t-il d’appeler cette muse romantique, qui 
avait vingt ans sous l’Empire, Valmore tout court? Mais si 
celle-ci est un “vrai poéte,” pourquoi alors n’a-t-elle pas ac- 
quis en France une renommée comparable 4 celle dont jouis- 
sent dans leurs contrées respectives Elisabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing et Emilie Dickinson? 

En cherchant une réponse 4 ces questions, nous avons dé- 
couvert que la réputation actuelle de Valmore se base en grande 
partie sur une série de légendes qu’il est nécessaire de ré- 
futer. Elles encombrent l’histoire de sa vie posthume, elles 
entravent une évalutation méme approximative de la valeur 
probable de 1’oeuvre. 

La légende romantique. Aux environs de 1830 Valmore 
était la premiére des poétesses de son temps, mais sa réputa- 
tion était d’assez mauvais aloi, puisqu’elle allait amener Flau- 
bert a faire intervenir par dérision Valmore entre un marchand 
de suif et des ruines.’ Certes, Marceline était 4 cette époque 
élégiaque, éplorée et sentimentale. Les trentaines d’élégies 
auxquelles elle devait sa popularité momentanée parlaient d’a- 
mour, de tristesse et de tourments. Les élégies écrites entre 
1825 et 1830 étaient passionnées, violentes et audacieuses. 
C’est que, enhardie par la liberté réclamée par les écrivains 
du jour, Valmore avait pris au sérieux le rdle de grande 
amoureuse tragique que le public lui faisait jouer. Elle rappe- 
lait les joies passées et les douleurs présentes avec beaucoup 
d’élan et une certaine véhémence. Abandonnée par le nerveux et 
irritable Latouche, mariée a un étre terne qui ne le remplagait 
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pas, Valmore chantait dans le, plus pur style romantique: “I 
fait nuit: le vent souffle et passe dans ma lyre.. .”? Alors sa 
réputation atteignit son point culminant. Valmore était “Sapho,” 
“Didon,” “Phédre.” Elle consolait les coeurs meurtris, les 
affligés de toutes sortes. “Pleure, et tes pleurs sacrés allége- 
ront mes chaines...,”° s’écriait en vers M. de Peyronnet, par- 
cequ’il était emprisonné au fort de Ham. 

On voit aujourd’hui les limites d’une renommée qui ne 
faisait pas état des qualités littéraires du poéte — originalité, 
puissance, images, langue, rythme. Mais a cette époque ov le 
sentiment comptait plus que la forme, le seul reproche impor- 
tant qu’on fit 4 Valmore était un certain maniérisme de ton. 
Par le sentiment, la nouvelle muse était parfaite, et la était 
l’essentiel du poéme, ce qui lui donnait force et valeur. II faut 
remarquer cependant que les louanges adressées 4 Valmore 
venaient d’un milieu qui prénait la beauté de la souffrance, de 
la grande sensibilité, du “coeur poéte.” Car ce sont les con- 
temporains romantiques de Marceline, Sophie Gay, Vigny, Hugo, 
Lamartine, et Sainte-Beuve méme, 4 cette époque, qui louérent 
en elle “l’élégie personnifiée.” Depuis, sur la foi de leur juge- 
ment et le prestige de leur nom, on a répété a satiété leurs pa- 
roles, et Valmore est devenue avec les générations suivantes 
“la plaintive Marceline,” parcequ’on dit: la plaintive élégie. 
Pourtant, a y regarder d’un peu prés on s’apercoit que 1a n’était 
pas, méme 4 1’époque du grand romantisme, toute la réputation 
de cette “muse.” 

Remontons d’abord a la période des débuts. Valmore se fit 
un nom en 1820 lors de la deuxiéme édition des Elégies, Idylles 
et Romances. En effet la premiére édition n’avait eu que peu 
de retentissement. C’est le succés des Méditations qui, aprés 
1’été de 1820, a orienté le public vers un lyrisme qui n’était pas 
sans rapport avec celui de Valmore. Mais ces conjonctures de 
V’histoire ne doivent pas nous cacher d’autres faits, tout de 
suite apparents, dés que l’on replace les événements dans le 
cadre de leur époque. En 1820 Lamartine et Valmore menaient 
de front une lutte paralléle, 4 un moment od ils étaient jugés 
par des esprits dogmatiques, imbus de préceptes classiques et 
convaincus de la supériorité des anciens dans le domaine de 
Vélégie et de l’idylle. Comment Valmore a-t-elle pu trouver 
grace aux yeux de lettrés qui décrétaient de la valeur d’un élé- 
giaque, selon qu’il avait bien ou mal imité en vers frangais, 
Catulle, Tibulle ou Juvénal? La est un des premiers secrets de 
la réputation de Valmore. Auprés d’Ancelot, celle-ci était une 
nouvelle Mme Dufrénoy, une poétesse élégante et habile, “au 
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talent bien formé,” qui possédait la science des effets propres 
a l’élégie et a l’idylle. Ses plaintes étaient simples et touchan- 
tes, ses tableaux champétres, gracieux et vrais. Les mots de 
“charme,” “fraicheur,” “simplicité,” revenaient constamment. 
Il était 4 peine question de sentiments. Par convention seule- 
ment, en s’appuyant sur un précepte de Boileau, Ancelot rappe- 
lait que 1’élégie demande une grande chaleur d’4me. Mais il 
n’était pas question de grand amcur, et encore moins d’inspira- 
tion personnelle. Dupaty, rédacteur au Constitutionnel, disait 
poliment: “Madame Valmore a sans doute entendu se plaindre 
et gémir autour d’elle.”* Mme Dufrénoy, inquiéte pour sa pro- 
pre renommeée, rejetait, elle, toute idée de passion. A grands 
renforts de preuves dogmatiques, elle cherchait 4 démontrer 
que le talent de Valmore était tout idyllique et non élégiaque, 
parceque le ton était partout celui de la tendresse, et non celui 
de la passion. On voit donc que pour des lettrés, héritiers de 
Vesprit néo-classique du dix-huitiéme siécle, notre muse ro- 
mantique n’était ni élégiaque, ni méme romantique. Et pourtant 
certains poémes étaient déja de ceux qui améneront Sainte- 
Beuve a comparer les cris de Valmore a ceux de Dorval en 
scéne. Ne dirait-on pas que le Romantisme devait s’emparer 
de la renommée des élégies, plus encore qu’elle ne devait 
s’emparer du coeur exalté de leur poéte? Les remarques pré- 
cédentes portent 4 le faire croire, celles qui suivent vont le 
prouver, et nous allons découvrir dans le paradoxe émis par 
Mme Dufrénoy un fond de vérité, dont on ne se serait pas 
douter. 

Revenons pour cela maintenant de nouveau aux environs de 
1830, c’est-a-dire au plus fort des années romantiques, et, rap- 
pelons-le, au moment du triomphe de Valmore.” Il existait 
alors en province et a Paris un groupe de lecteurs amis qui 
aimaient en leur poétesse préferée la douceur et la finesse de 
sa sensibilité. Tous ceux qui préféraient, aux “flambeaux” du 
grand romantisme, un ton adouci, familier, sentimental encore, 
mais plus tendre que sentimental, admiraient en Valmore une 
“soeur de René,” une “Ame agenouillée,” une mére entourée de 
“sa douce famille.” Ceux-la aimaient les Contes, qui s’adres- 
saient aux enfants, et surtout les poémes de la mére et de 
V’épouse. Is blamaient discrétement la passion contenue dans 
les élégies. A cette inspiration qu’ils jugeaient audacieuse et 
indécente, ils préféraient celle qui permettait 4 Valmore de 
rendre la fraicheur d’un paysage, la douceur d’une conversation 
et la tendresse de son Ame. A leur téte, Sainte-Beuve appré- 
ciait de plus en plus Valmore. Au fur et 4 mesure qu’il se 
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détachait du lyrisme romantique, il affirmait sa prédilection 
pour une poésie dans laquelle le poéte épanchait ses réves, ses 
angoisses, sa mélancolie, toute la richesse de sa vie intérieure. 
Et “l’élégie- romance” de Valmore approchait beaucoup de cette 
“élégie d’analyse” qui était la sienne, et qu’il aimait retrouver 
chez les petits romantiques. Sainte-Beuve devenait alors l’ami 
de sa soeur en poésie. I] aidait le ménage; il songea un moment 
a €épouser Ondine Valmore. Avec lui, Lacaussade, Brizeux, 
Raspail, Vinet et Michelet, formaient une équipe d’amis, moins 
brillants que ceux dont on a retenu les louanges, mais plus at- 
tachés a la gloire de Valmore. Car ceux-1a sont restés toute 
leur vie les amis dévoués et militants de la poétesse. Ils 
formaient ainsi une sorte de premiére chapelle valmorienne, 
dans laquelle on admirait déja, bien avant Verlaine, le vers 
d’ame, la nuance, la sensibilité originale de Valmore. En con- 
clusion nous dirons que, parcequ’elle était trés douée, Valmore 
s’est élevée, parfois, dans ses meilleures élégies au ton d’une 
grande amoureuse tragique, mais 1a n’était pas l’essence de son 
génie. Les plus fidéles admirateurs et les premiers critiques 
ont vu en elle une poétesse charmante et tendre. 

La légende de l’oubli. Il y a beaucoup de logique dans l’his- 
toire. A sa mort, survenue en 1859, Valmore était, parait-il, 
depuis longtemps oubliée. Il n’est pas question de réfuter ici 
les dires des contemporains, mais de voir si, au-dela de leur 
témoignage, il n’existait pas une autre réalité. Les régles qui 
gouvernent la popularité d’un écrivain obéissent a des lois fort 
logiques. A une époque ov le romantisme passait de mode, une 
poétesse réputée romantique tombait dans l’oubli. Mais qu’ar- 
rivait-il 4 celle qui avait gardé toute sa vie des lecteurs bien- 
veillants et dévoués? Cette autre Marceline-la devait-elle 
étre 4 son tour abandonnée par ses derniers amis? Point du 
tout. La réputation acquise auprés d’eux par Valmore pour- 
suivait sa marche et allait avoir d’importantes conséquences. 
C’est pour cela que l’année méme od Deréme écrivait: *On 
n’édite plus Desbordes-Valmore,” Lemerre publiait la pre- 
miére édition collective de ses oeuvres complétes. Et en effet 
Lacaussade, un moment secrétaire de Sainte-Beuve et poéte 
quelque peu disciple de Valmore, préparait en 1886 cette édi- 
tion. Mais bien auparavant Michelet avait lui-méme intercédé 
auprés d’un imprimeur et amateur de livres rares, Gustave 
Révilliod, de Genéve, pour que fit publié le dernier livre de 
vers de Valmore, celui-l4 méme qu’elle avait cherché a placer 
bien des fois, mais en vain. Un an aprés sa mort cependant son 
cher manuscrit, qu’elle voulait qu’on lui renvoie “sous des — 
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dentelles,” fut publié sous le titre Poésies inédites. Or ce 
volume faisait repartir la renommée de Valmore et donnait 
raison a Banville et Janin qui, tout en déplorant, 4 la mort du 
poéte, l’oubli dans lequel elle était tombée, lui accordaient une 
valeur lyrique indiscutable, et annongaient qu’elle aurait son 
jour. Ce jour-1a n’était donc pas trés loin, puisque les Poésies 
inédites apportaient a la poésie du dix-neuviéme siécle un de 
ses beaux livres, et que, dés leur apparition, elles étaient com- 
mentées par Sainte-Beuve, Lacaussade, Montégut, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, et Baudelaire.© Or que furent ces commentaires? 
Ce ne furent point de vagues compliments sur un poéte que 1’on 
considérait honorable, trés secondaire, mais un véritable débat 
sur la valeur littéraire de Valmore, sur son art. Et nous disons 
débat, parcequ’il semble que les arguments se répondent et dé- 
fendent un point de vue particulier. Ainsi, artiste née pour 
Baudelaire, et poéte authentique pour Sainte-Beuve, Valmore 
n’était ni l’un ni l’autre pour Montégut et Barbey d’Aurevilly. 
Celui-ci niait 4 la poétesse toute valeur, toute originalité, jus- 
qu’aux Poésies inédites. Mais ici il découvrait “toute une Val- 
more inédite et inconnue” qui était devenue au moins un artiste 
4 force de travail. A l’opposé de cette conception unique en son 
genre, Montegut développait l’opinion contraire, selon laquelle 
Valmore n’avait jamais été artiste, mais un génie lyrique, sans 
art, inculte, dont 1’émotion s’était traduite en cris et en phrases 
inachevées. A l’opposé également de ce jugement qui revenait 
a développer jusqu’a l’absurde la critique traditionnelle du 
manque d’art de Valmore, Lacaussade conciliait les divergences 
d’opinions en affirmant que Marceline était un vrai poéte qui 
avait appris son métier tout au long de sa longue carriére lit- 
téraire — les derniers poémes, les meilleurs, ont été composés 
en 1857 quand Valmore avait soixante-dix ans. La question de 
l’art de Valmore devait donner encore lieu 4 de multiples dis- 
cussions, et il ne semble pas que l’on ait jamais abouti a une 
conclusion satisfaisante. Mais ceci importe peu ici. Ce qui 
compte c’est que, contrairement a ce qui se passe d’habitude a 
la mort d’un écrivain, la biographie ne devait venir que plus 
tard. Fort curieusement c’était un recueil posthume qui faisait 
repartir la renommée de Valmore. Et en effet, sans les Poésies 
inéedites, od en serait la gloire du “poéte aux beaux yeux,” 
comme disait Banville dans le poéme qu’il a écrit pour elle? IL 
serait resté quelques élégies, quelques poémes de Pleurs, de 
Pauvres Fleurs, plusieurs poémes de Bouquets et Priéres, 
mais nous n’aurions pas les chefs-d’oeuvre que contient le der- 
nier volume. Cependant il faut dire aussi que Valmore allait 
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avoir sa biographie, et faite par un maitre: Sainte-Beuve lui- 
méme. Sainte-Beuve-— en effet, juste avant de mourir, en 1869 
—laissa cing articles qui donnaient un bel apergu du véritable 
caractére et de la personnalité de celle qu’il appelait sa “muse 
aimée.” Or Sainte-Beuve jouissait au milieu du siécle d’une 
réputation incontestée. Auprés du premier Parnasse il faisait 
figure de chef, et les poétes qui l’admiraient s’appelaient Men- 
dés, Mallarmé, Verlaine. Or, avec eux nous venons de nommer 
les futurs artisans d’une nouvelle réputation de Valmore, car 
les années suivantes allaient révéler la richesse insoupgonnée 
de son lyrisme. Il semble bien que Baudelaire protestait avec 
quelque raison quand il disait de l’oubli apparent dans lequel 
Valmore était tombée. “Oubliée par qui, je vous prie? Par 
ceux-la qui, ne sentant rien, ne peuvent se souvenir de rien.” 
La légende de la réhabilitation mondaine. On peut donc 
penser tout de suite que la réhabilitation de Marceline ne sera 
pas uniquement une affaire mondaine. On le crut cependant 
quand le vicomte de Montesquiou, prototype de Des Esseintes, 
du baron de Charlus, du paon de Chanteclerc, eut dit, devant 
une “mosaique de célébrités,” que Valmore était une grande 
poétesse francaise. Les journaux en firent des gorges chaudes, 
et chacun se moqua du sujet du conférencier, du ton et du ma- 
niérisme de sa conférence. On ne voulut pas admettre les 
“aveux artésiennement explicatifs” de cette poésie, ni, comme 
Vaffirmait Montesquiou, son impondérable légéreté. Et pour- 
tant, en dépit de la superbe arrogance de ce grand seigneur qui 
imposait une Valmore a 1]’admiration des mondains et des let- 
trés de son temps, la réhabilitation d’une Marceline méconnue 
était le fait non de Montesquiou seulement, mais des nouveaux 
poétes du jour. Ceux-ci fomentaient une révolution dont la ré- 
putation de Valmore allaient profiter. Son destin de poétesse 
était en effet lié a celui du symbolisme et de la rénovation 
poétique qu’il apportait. Les images mystérieuses, la création 
de mots parfois étranges, les arréts imprévus du rythme, le 
gout du silence, la puissance suggestive de l’harmonie, tout ce 
qui auparavant avait passé pour étrange, kizarre, devenait tout 
a coup l’essence méme du lyrisme que voulaient retrouver les 
poétes contemporains. Pas un des voeux de l’Art poétique qui 
ne se trouvat exaucé par la poésie de Valmore. D’ow sans doute 
la prédilection particuliére de Verlaine pour ce “poéte maudit.” 
Or Verlaine doit étre considéré comme le véritable artisan de 
la réhabilitation de Marceline. Il disait, avec raison, “nous,” 
en parlant a Montesquiou de la “résurrection par nous de Des- 
bordes-Valmore.” Et en effet Verlaine a parlé, dans l’article 
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qui fera partie des Poétes maudits, comme jamais Lacaussade, 
Baudelaire, Sainte-Beuve ne l’avait fait auparavant. Il décou- 
vrait en Valmore une science du rythme, un “art inoui,” qui 
l’enchantaient et le déconcertaient 4 la fois. On ne sait pour- 
quoi il a voulu faire croire a 1’intervention de Rimbaud dans 
cette découverte d’une Valmore inconnue. Ce serait Rimbaud 
qui lui aurait dit de “tout lire” dans cette oeuvre extraordinaire. 
Pourtant Lepelletier, biographe de Verlaine, nous dit que ce- 
lui-ci aimait et admirait Valmore dés sa sortie du lycée. Il est 
plus juste de penser que Rimbaud et Verlaine ont di découvrir 
leur prédilection commune pour Valmore. Car Rimbaud a cer- 
tainement admiré cette femme qui était la compatriote de son 
maitre Isembard. Celui-ci, originaire de Douai, devait avoir 
pour Marceline le culte qu’ont toujours manifesté les douaisiens 
a l’égard de leur célébre poétesse. Il est significatif que le 
premier poéme connu de Rimbaud, Les Etrennes des orphelins, 
soit un décalquage du ton, des mots et de la maniére de Val- 
more. Plus tard l’oeuvre de Rimbaud le voyant nous fait com- 
prendre pourquoi il a pu aimer cette femme qui était si person- 
nelle dans son chant comme dans ses visions étranges et 
exaltées. Il suffit de connaitre toute la poésie de Marceline 
pour n’étre plus surpris par des attractions qui seraient incon- 
cevables si 1’on ne voyait en Valmore que la premiére des 
muses romantiques. De plus nous savons maintenant, grace aux 
récents travaux d’Henri Mondor, que Mallarmé, tout autant que 
Verlaine et Rimbaud, a connu et apprécié Valmore. Et ceci 
confirme ce que nous pensions de l’importance du role joué par 
notre poétesse dans 1’élaboration du mouvement symboliste. 
C’est en effet 4 propos de questions techniques que le nom de 
Valmore intervient dans la correspondance de Lefébure avec 
son ami Mallarmé. Lefébure écrivait: 


Vous avez coupé les racines, chargées de terre de vos 
fleurs, tandis que Mme Valmore, par exemple, Hugo, 
etc.... donnent les sentiments complets et ayant leurs 
deux bouts. Ainsi Mme Valmore touche au mystére a 
cause de |’amour, vous, vous touchez a l’amour a cause 
du mystére; cela tient a ce qu’elle crozt et a ce que 
vous savez.” 


Ce n’était donc pas vaine parole que celle prononcée par Catulle 
Mendés lors de ]’inauguration d’une premiére statue de Marce- 
line A Douai: “Mes maitres m’apprirent son culte.” 

Ainsi Montesquiou n’a pu réhabiliter Marceline qu’aupreés 
des mondains, des prosateurs, d’un certain public lettré: il ne 
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l’a pas fait connaitre des poétes du jour. Ceux-ci 1’ont consi- 
dérée comme une aieule écoutée, plus tard l’on dira “un mai- 
tre,” et l’entreprise de Montesquiou devait seulement élargir 
cette réputation subtile de poéte pour poétes. C’est aprés son 
intervention qu’Edmond de Goncourt écrit dans son journal: 
“Toute la soirée, passée a lire de la Desbordes-Valmore, une 
vraie poétesse...” 

La légende de la gloire. On aurait bien cru que Valmore 
obtenait une véritable gloire posthume, et, depuis la période 
romantique, une deuxiéme et magnifique consécration. La bi- 
bliographie, jusque 14 fort modeste, de notre poétesse se mit a 
s’allonger considérablement. Le douaisien Benjamin Riviére 
publia deux volumes de correspondance, qui furent suivis coup 
sur coup de quatre autres volumes. Et l’engouement pour l’his- 
toire de la vie de Marceline ne devait pas s’arréter la. Une 
kyrielle d’articles et plusieurs volumes devaient relater dans 
tous ses détails la vie, sujet inépuisable, de l’actrice devenue 
poéte, épouse, peut-étre infidéle, mére pauvre et malheureuse. 
D’autre part, parmi les admirateurs de la poésie de cette 
femme soit-disant charmante, pittoresque, infortunée et ad- 
mirable, certains se reconnaissaient membres d’une véritable 
chapelle valmorienne, et réussissaient 4 faire remplacer la 
statue que la premiére guerre avait démolie. De nos jours, des 
écrivains comme Raymonde Vincent et Le Dantec parlent de 
gloire. Et pourtant 4 examiner les faits de plus prés, on ne 
voit qu’un péle-méle d’opinions contradictoires, d’interpréta- 
tions divergentes et souvent erronnées, peu ou pas d’études 
sérieuses. 

Car tout ce bruit ne servit qu’A créer de nouvelles légendes, 
a égarer la critique, et en particulier 4 donner plus d’impor- 
tance a la vie de Valmore qu’a l’oeuvre. Ainsi on parla beau- 
coup de Valmore quand les deux premiers volumes de sa cor- 
respondance furent publiés. Mais pourquoi? Parce que Riviére 
révélait dans l’introduction que Marceline avait eu dans sa 
jeunesse un enfant illégitime. Désormais ce fut un jeu. On 
chercha des précisions, et en particulier le nom du pére de 
Venfant. On s’arréte maintenant au nom de Latouche, mais 
avant d’accepter ce nom-1a, la critique fit couler beaucoup 
d’encre. Descaves raconte que Lemaitre et lui s’abordaient 
dans la rue en disant: “Qui est-ce?” De plus les lettres 
faisaient connaitre une Valmore plus intéressante encore que 
celle dépeinte par Sainte-Beuve. Ce fut un moment la mode de 
donner, 4 la suite de quelques poémes de Valmore, des extraits 
de sa correspondance. Lemaitre lui-méme écrivit une série 
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d’articles sur le ménage de cette “Mme de Sévigné du malheur,” 
démontrant que les Valmore avaient été des artistes “ingénus,” 
mais non innocents. Lemaitre s’était montré a la fois amusé et 
intéressé par la personnalité de Valmore. D’autres devaient 
véritablement s’enflammer. Un valmorien enthousiaste, Boyen 
d’Agen, mit en vers le récit de la vie du poéte. Van Bever écri- 
vit une Méditation sentimentale sur Desbordes-Valmore. Au 
méme moment on pouvait lire toute une série d’articles qui 
exaltaient sur un ton fort pathétique “l’4me géniale,” “la Vie 
initiatrice” de cette “Notre-Dame des Pleurs.” Ne nous éton- 
nons donc point si toute cette propagande finit par agacer cer- 
tains esprits posés, qui taxérent alors Valmore de geignarde, 
de larmoyante, et ajoutérent que l’on ne lisait plus ses élégies 
que pour y trouver des détails biographiques. Ce n’était pas 
exact. Bien des lecteurs s’intéressaient seulement 4 la poésie 
de Marceline. Mais serait bien décu celui qui s’attendrait de la 
part de ces lecteurs 4 une exégése sérieuse de l’oeuvre. En 
effet l’?oeuvre devait subir auprés d’eux de multiples transfor- 
mations. Les modes poétiques du jour “récupéraient” Valmore. 
Au moment de la vogue du lyrisme sentimental et populaire, 
Potez, Descaves, Rodenbach virent en Marceline la flamande, 
poéte du terroir et de la race. Aprés les études de Bergson sur 
intuition, il se trouva des critiques pour expliquer par le 
“chant du moi subliminal” la musique valmorienne, et par la 
vision particuliére de 1’étre primitif, l’aspect brut de ses pay- 
sages. Au cours du débat sur la poésie pure, Brémond prenait 
Valmore en exemple. Il voyait en elle un cas extréme de poéte 
a qui la révélation poétique a donné une langue imaginée, révé- 
lée elle aussi: expérience qui est seule donnée aux vrais poé- 
tes. Cependant, tout en admirant Valmore, la critique conti- 
nuait A émettre bien des réserves sur la valeur globale de son 
oeuvre. Car, en définitive, Valmore, malgré tous ses talents, 
tous ses dons et son originalité, a été un poéte inégal. A cdté 
d’un jugement sain et de croyances personnelles, Valmore a été 
“neuple,” souvent naive et maniérée. A cété d’un vocabulaire 
créé, d’images surprenantes, de “trouvailles,” comme le disait 
Baudelaire, et en dépit du rythme et de l’harmonie des vers, les 
poémes se trouvent bien souvent submergés de phrases pauvres 
et faibles, sinon incorrectes. Mais il aurait fallu alors séparer 
le grain de l’ivraie, et voir en quelles proportions l’oeuvre mé- 
ritait d’une part l’admiration, d’autre part le blame. Mal- 
heureusement ce travail ne fut pas fait. On se borna a constater 
les inégalités de cette “ignorante géniale,” de cette “va-nu- 
pieds” de la littérature, qui fut aussi le “miracle de notre 
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seconde renaissance lyrique.* Si l’on ajoute 4 ces remarques 
Varticle d’Henri Potez, qui dénote l’existence de plusieurs Val- 
more, la s’arréte tout Veffort produit pour juger ses cing 
volumes de poésie. Tout au plus peut-on affirmer leur valeur 
historique. Au début du dix-neuviéme siécle les premiers poé- 
mes fermaient la marche du lyrisme néo-classique et ouvraient 
celle du romantisme. A l’autre bout de oeuvre, les Poésies 
inédites annongaient le symbolisme. Entre ces deux dates, 
Pleurs, Pauvres Fleurs, Bouquets et Prieres, menaient leur 
poéte de 1’élégie amoureuse a4 la “romance sans paroles.” Mais 
faut-il borner la valeur de Valmore 4 celle, modeste, de pré- 
curseur, ou, comme l’affirme encore de nos jours, Aragon, 
faut-il lui donner aux cétés de Ronsard et Musset la place en- 
viable d’un de nos meilleurs poétes lyriques? Aucune étude 
sérieuse n’a encore donné de réponse 4a cette question. C’est 
exactement 1a qu’en dépit de tous les éloges, de toutes les af- 
firmations des poétes passés et présents, s’arréte la prétendue 
gloire de Valmore. Celle-ci reste un poéte pour poétes, un 
écrivain non classé, une flamande paysanne et mystique dont la 
poésie, peu frangaise, n’a pas encore été intégrée aux trésors 
littéraires de l’héritage culturel frangais. 

L’avenir fera savoir si Valmore aura un jour en France une 
gloire plus grande que celle “modeste et tendre” que lui attri- 
buait Sainte-Beuve. Pour le moment présent, les fluctuations de 
la renommée de notre poétesse, et les légendes qu’elles créé- 
rent, semblent montrer que sa réputation est revenue au niveau 
atteint au moment des Poésies inédites. Depuis cent ans, en 
dépit du tapage de la réhabilitation et de ses conséquences, la 
critique des poétes ou des écrivains n’a jamais fait que tourner 
en rond et affirmer dans un désert relatif la grandeur de Val- 
more. Celle-ci reste inconnue, méconnue, méprisée et admirée, 
poéte pour curieux ou spécialistes. 


1. Flaubert écrit dans la premiére version de l’Education sentimen- 
tale: “Quant aux ruines, il [Jules] finit presque par les prendre en haine 
depuis qu’un jour... il avait été dérangé par un marchand de suif de sa 
connaissance, lequel déclara qu’on aimait 4 promener en ces lieux parce 
que ¢a rappelait des souvenirs, déclama aussit6t une douzaine de vers de 
Mme Desbordes-Valmore, écrivit ensuite son nom sur la muraille, et 
s’en alla enfin, l’€me pleine de poésie, disait-il” (Flaubert, Oeuvres de 
jeunesse, Paris, Conard, 1910, III, 256). 

2. Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, Poésies complétes, publiées par 
Bertrand Guégan, Paris, Editions du Trianon, 1931-1932, I, 118. 
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3. Cité par Paul Courteault, “Mme Desbordes-Valmore a Bordeaux,” 
Revue Historique de Bordeaux, 1933, p. 155. 

4. Ernest Dupaty, Le Constitutionnel, 25 aoat 1820. 

5. Hugo a fait passer, dans des poémes des Chants du crépuscule, le 
chant d’une femme poéte dont la voix éplorée ressemble étrangement a 
celle de Valmore dans les Pleurs (1833). Voir en particulier “Dans 
V’église de...” D’autre part la Cousine Bette est le prototype partiel de 
Valmore. De celle-ci Bette a le bon sens énergique et le parler expres- 
sif que contredit l’aspect humble et fréle de sa personne. Quand Bette 
dit: “Nous nous aimons d’4me, c’est moins cher,” on croirait entendre 
Valmore elle-méme, telle qu’elle nous a été révélée par sa corre- 
spondance. 

6. Nous mettons l’article de Baudelaire avec ceux écrits 4 propos des 
Poésies inédites, parce que, bien qu’il s’en soit défendu, Baudelaire ne 
pouvait pas ignorer ce livre récemment paru, alors qu’il lisait passion- 
nément depuis longtemps les recueils de poésie de Valmore. Son article 
a paru dans la Revue fantaisiste du premier juillet 1861. Les différentes 
éditions de cet article portent une variante significative a la phrase qui 
fait allusion, justement, a ces Poésies inédites, alors déja parues. Bau- 
delaire écrit: Ceux qui l’aidaient pieusement dans cette préparation de 
ses adieux m’ont dit que nous y trouverons [d’autres éditions disent ici 
“trouverions”| tout l’éclat d’une vitalité qui ne se sentait jamais si bien 
que dans la douleur. 

7. H. Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé, Paris, Gallimard, 1950, p. 201. 
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THE FATHER-SON CONFLICT IN 
WERFEL’S EARLY WORKS 


Herbert F. Wiese 
Coe College 


The violent father-son conflict in the works written by 
Franz Werfel around the end of World War I has not been over- 
looked by scholars. Indeed, Nicht der Morder (1919) and Der 
Spiegelmensch (1920) render it almost impossible for this dis- 
cord to be overlooked. However, the strife between father and 
son in Werfel’s earliest writings is generally not mentioned by 
scholars.’ We do not share the widespread belief that the fa- 
ther-son conflict is absent from Werfel’s early works. 

It is sometimes suggested that Werfel, in this earliest pe- 
riod, feels a certain piety toward fathers which would prevent 
conflict. This “father-piety” is actually an expression of Wer- 
fel’s belief in the great metaphysical and religious significance 
of not only fatherhood but also of sonhood. And this belief is 
demonstrated throughout his entire literary career. We See its 
first manifestation in Besuch aus Elysium” (Werfel’s earliest 
work) in the rather strange feeling of the hero toward the un- 
born child of his former sweetheart. The hero, returning from 
the dead after many years, still feels that the child is in some 
way his. One of the clearest statements of the tremendous re- 
ligious significance of the father-son relationship comes in Die 
vierzig Tage des Musa Dagh: 


Whoever sees his father sees God, for this father is the 
last link in the unbroken chain of ancestors that connects 
the human with Adam, and thus with the source of crea- 
tion. Also, however, he who sees his son sees God. For 
this son is the next link which connects the human with 
Judgment Day, the end of everything, and the salvation. 


In Werfel’s last work, Der Stern der Ungeborenen,* the rela- 
tionship between the father, F. W., and his son, Io-Knirps, is 
all-important. The son atones for the guilt of the father, 
thereby saving civilization and also enabling the father to return 
from the Astro- Mental Age to the 20th century. Thus through- 
out Werfel’s entire career we find not only a great respect for 
the father, but also a strong feeling of the sacredness of the 
entire father-son relationship. ‘This, however, never totally 
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prevents father-son conflict, it only makes it appear more 
tragic. 

Now let us examine Werfel’s works of the period before 
1918, to see what traces of the father-son conflict are present, 
even at this early time. Der Weltfreund,® Werfel’s first lyric 
collection, was written when Werfel was between eighteen and 
twenty years old. This was the period in his life when he was 
the nearest he ever came to open conflict with his father. In 
spite of this latter fact, or more likely because of it, the most 
remarkable thing about these poems is the almost total absence 
of father characters, although mothers and maternal nursemaids 
occur frequently. The rarity of father figures might lead a 
reader to believe, incorrectly, that the poet grew up in a home 
which had no father who might serve as a literary model. This 
careful avoidance of the father, where we would expect at least 
the casual mention of him now and then, is actually very signif- 
icant. Werfel, while still living in his father’s house, seems to 
have had difficulty expressing himself about this man whom he 
should perhaps respect more unequivocally than he does. Wer- 
fel’s bad conscience, and his inability to break out of the circle 
of paternal love and domination, force him to be almost com- 
pletely silent on the whole subject of fathers. 

Fortunately we have something more than just this negative 
evidence to show that a father-son conflict exists in Werfel’s 
early life and is reflected in his writings. The one notable ex- 
ception to Werfel’s usual avoidance of the father theme at this 
time is the poem “Kronprinzenlied.” © Here the general father- 
son conflict is somewhat disguised to appear as a very specific 
rebellion of one son, a crown prince, complaining against his 
special lot in life as heir to the throne. The prince complains 
against courtiers, informers, coaches, and horses. But he also 
complains, in the first and last strophes, against his parents. 

A crown prince may be thought of as epitomizing all heirs, 
because of the great significance of his inheritance. His chief 
duty is to live and carry on the work of his father and the dy- 
nasty. From this most sacred duty the son in “Kronprinzenlied” 
desires to escape. He says, “I want to die, I want to die.” His 
revolt comes about because of the coldness of his parents. He 
wants to force them to feel, to weep for him, even if it must be 
through self-destruction: 


Perhaps my father’s 
Pressed suit 

Would become wrinkled. 
Perhaps both [parents] 
Would weep over my bed. 
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This complaint of the son against the father for a lack of affec- 
tion is the same one made later in Nicht der Morder. The 
“Kronprinzenlied” nicely combines two phases of the father-son 
theme, inasmuch as the biological father and the political father 
(the ruler) are the same person. We actually find rebellion 
against both of these types of fathers, as well as against the 
Heavenly Father, in Werfel’s subsequent works. 

Die Versuchung (1912), Werfel’s second dramatic poem, 
seems at first glance to be totally lacking in the father-son con- 
flict. The chief character, a poet (or composer) who is fasting 
in the desert, has only an indirect contact with God the Father, 
through an archangel. At first the poet is resentful toward God, 
and even seems about to be won over by Lucifer, his Father’s 
rebellious first-born. Verdi (or Werfel—for he is called by 
both names) is embittered because of the way he has been cre- 
ated by his Father in Heaven. The composer (or poet) is a man 
who cannot face the externalities of life and yet must deeply ad- 
mire the men of action who are at home in every situation. He 
refuses to accept God’s judgment that he is worthy of his great 
mission— others have a more penetrating spirit than he.® He 
feels that he cannot give up earthly pleasures as his sublime 
mission requires of him. For at least a brief period the spirit 
of revolt against his Father is strong in him. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the poet accepts his lofty mission and, for this poem at 
least, the conflict between Father and son has been resolved. 

In the year 1913 the short prose work Die Erschaffung der 
Musik® was written. The entire story deals with the unhappy 
relationship between God and His children. After being driven 
out of the Garden of Eden to roam about the face of the earth 
and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, man becomes so 
sinful that soon all the world is wrapped in guilt. So serious 
has the disagreement between God and His creatures become 
that God regrets ever having created them. Now God seeks the 
word that He used to create His perfect world. (At least He 
considered the world perfect before man ruined it.) We, how- 
ever, suspect that God’s creation must never have been truly 
perfect or it would not have been so easily corrupted, and it 
never would have been necessary to drive man out of the Garden 
of Eden. We are forced to conclude that the God of Werfel’s 
works is not perfect and omnipotent. This kind of portrayal of 
God is in itself blasphemy or rebellion of a son (the author) 
against the Father. 

Werfel goes on to show God’s impotence by telling us that 
God is not only unable to recall the magic word, He cannot even 
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remember (for six days) what the perfect world was like. God, 
in his finite power, is never able to restore the perfection of 
tne world: He can only remember it. The remembrance of the 
perfect world is music: in spite of God’s anger He sends His 
creatures music. It is never quite clear, however, whether He 
does this only to give men solace or whether it might also be 
intended to cause them remorse. 

The lyric collection Wir sind (1913)'° contains four poems 
portraying the father-son conflict. The first of these, “Das 
Wunderkind,”** reminds us of the “Kronprinzenlied.” In “Wun- 
derkind” we are again dealing with a child of special gifts, 
privileges, and responsibilities. The prodigy is a violinist. His 
life, like the crown prince’s, is shaped by the fact that he has 
special gifts. Just as in the case of the crown prince, he rejects 
the services of all who claim to care for him, because their 
motives are not pure love and affection. The prodigy makes the 
same appeal for parental warmth, but this time directed defi- 
nitely and exclusively to the father. The method of his revolt 
against his father is similar to the desire for self-destruction 
of the crown prince: partial self-destruction through illness (or 
feigned illness) to worry the father. “I won’t eat any more 
today, / So that he is really frightened, the Old Man!” 

The poem “Balance der Welt” ? shows young Werfel’s fatal- 
istic, even hopeless view of all guilt— including the guilt which 
causes hatred between fathers and sons. The “original sin” is 
the sin that all creatures are guilty of for having come into 
being. “And even before our time begins./ We become guilty, 
that we exist!” 

By far the best known father-son poem by Werfel is found in 
Wir sind under the appropriate title “Vater und Sohn.”* Six 
lines of the poem are later used as a motto for the father-son 
novel Nicht der Médrder. This poem, like “Balance der Welt,” 
places the origin and cause of the father-son hatred at the be- 
ginning of being. It tells of man’s fall from a paradise, in which 
father and son had lived together in perfect harmony, into a ter- 
restrial sphere (the beginning of existence), where father and 
son are filled with hatred for one another. It is filled with nos- 
talgia for the lost and glorious former state: 


How we [the father and son] once on boundless love 
Played pranks of infinity.... 

And united in joyous child’s fidelity 

We rocked through his [Uranos’] breast. 

But woe! The ether was lost, 

The world roared and the body was born, 

Now we are separated. 
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After this happy pre-existence is over: 


Gloomy from hate-filled dinners 

The steel glances [of the father and son] meet.... 
The words that they speak are of the cold 
Animosity of the different ages of life.... 

And the son waits for the old man to die, 

And the old man reproaches me [sic] resoundingly: 
SHEL is casu: 

How we once in boundless love 

Played pranks of infinity, 

We suspect in our dreams. 


Only in dreams does one suspect that a relationship shaped by 
love instead of hatred had once existed between father and son. 

The last and longest poem in Wir sind, the dramatic poem 
“Das Opfer,”** reveals a father-son conflict in the hero’s child- 
hood background. The Stranger, the hero, speaks of 


The tone with which my father scolded me, 
The blow that my back did not deserve, 
And which I mutely accepted nevertheless.» 


At the beginning of the poem the Stranger is ready to com- 
mit suicide and only changes his mind at the very end of the 
piece. He explains part of his complete dejection by the state- 
ment that a person cannot go on in life when even his own par- 
ents scorn him.’® Just as do the characters in “Kronprinzen- 
lied” and “Wunderkind,” he considers suicide to be a sort of 
revenge against the world.” His plan for self-destruction is a 
type of revolt against his parents, as well as against others. 

The Stranger openly insults and assaults the representative 
of the (paternal) government when he jerks the Pickelhaube 
from the head of the Revierinspektor. It is when he flaunts the 
authority of government that the Stranger changes his mind 
about suicide. The spirit of revolt saves his life. Rather than 
a passive type of resistance to the Emperor’s authority (self- 
destruction), he chooses action (attack on the inspector). And 
through this rebellion he achieves salvation. 

In the short prose work, Der Knabentag,** the son hates his 
father for being religious. 

The lyric collection “Einander” (1914)*® contains several 
poems which pertain to the father-son problem. “Spruch eines 
gestiirzten Saturns””° deals with the ephemeral nature of all 
things, except the laws of change. Especially it points out the 
temporariness of the rule of each father over his son. 
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Suddenly you [father or Saturn] were there with your 
rule, 

And gone again with your first breath, 

And before your mouth rang with your word, 

It was already held shut by a stranger [the son].... 

Upon your stones... stands 

Another, who is terribly superior to you. 

And you recognize in the face of your heir: 

“I will not die, for this man will die for me!” 


The inevitability of the father-son conflict is stressed. The 
outlook is severely pessimistic, for as soon as one father-son 
conflict is resolved by the defeat of the father, a new generation 
of sons arises to rebel against the formerly successful sons 
who have now become fathers. 

The other poems in Einandery that deal with the father-son 
conflict fall into two groups: 1) those which expound pacifism, 
and are thus a revolt against the ruler (“Der Krieg” and “Die 
Wortmacher des Krieges””'), and 2) those which suggest that 
God made the creation imperfectly, so that the sin and disorder 
of the world are to some extent to be blamed upon the Heavenly 
Father (“Warum mein Gott?,” “Fluch des Werkes,” and “Ziel 
des Bewusstseins””’). 

“Die Erschaffung des Witzes” (1917)”* has a very prominent 
father-son conflict. From the exposition we learn that conflict 
had previously arisen between Zebaoth (God the Father) and His 
angel and son Samael, before the actual beginning of the story. 
Each of the angels has been given a respectable kingdom to rule 
over, except Samael, who is being punished because he is a fal- 
len angel. His fall has come about because he is the one who 
has introduced disharmony into the creation. The Father says 
to him: “Since you destroyed the unity, you created My imper- 
fection. And since there was now imperfection in Me, I had to 
speak. And since I started to speak, the world was created. It 
is, however, the cry of My longing, of My weakness.”“ The Fa- 
ther goes on to tell that His creatureS will complain against 
Him forever because He created them out of His imperfection 
instead of His perfection. God the Father punishes Samael by 
making him king over the void, “die Leere und das Nichts.” But 
the fact that he has already offended his Father once is not 
enough to quench the fires of rebellion in Samael. He defies his 
Father and says: “No! My Father, my kingdom will also be 
fruitful!”*° 

When the angels are later reassembled by the Father, 
Samael reports on his activities. Indeed Samael has kept his 
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threatening promise. With the ‘aid of three other angels (those 
who rule over laziness, sleepiness, and exits— or ways out) he 
has built himself a kingdom — quite against the will and express 
wishes of his Father2@ God the Father has been successfully 
emulated, to a certain extent, by this fallen son. Because of 
Samael’s latest disobedience, something exists that God did not 
create.”” We get the impression that this secondary creation is 
not good, since it is described as “droplets of pus” on the ball 
of creation.”® 

There are three separate father-son conflicts in this work: 
First, Samael, the fallen angel, has a double conflict with God. 
He has originally caused disunity to come into the world, and he 
has refused to accept the punishment God has meted out to him 
for his misbehavior. Second, other angels who, though they are 
not exactly fallen angels, are at least regarded as not particu- 
larly favored by God (judging by the realms He has given them), 
aid Samael in his disobedience to God. Third, man is said to 
reproach God for God’s creation of him out of His imperfection 
instead of His perfection. 

It thus appears that our thinking about the father-son con- 
flict in young Werfel’s works needs a major revision. This 
conflict appears in his writings when Werfel is no more than 
twenty years old, hesitantly at first, but later so markedly that 
it must be described as a very important motif in Werfel’s 
works, even prior to 1918. 


1. An exception to this is Kurt Wais’ book, Das Vater-Sohn Motif in der 
Dichtung 1880-1930, Berlin, De Gruyter, 1931. Wais says (pp. 44, 66) 
that young Werfel was too “soft and tender” to rebel against anyone until 
1918. 

2. Miinchen, Wolff Verlag, 1911. 

3. Berlin, Zsolnay Verlag, 1933, I, 31 ff. 

4. Stockholm, Fischer Verlag, 1946. 

.. Miinchen, Wolff Verlag, 1923. 

6G. Mbidsip. sileth. 

7. Mtinchen, Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1923. 
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9. Die char der Musik appears in Erzdhlungen aus zwei Welten, 
Stockholm, Fischer Verlag, 1948, I, 47 ff. 
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LE STAELISME DE CORINNE 
Gita May 


Columbia University 


Peu d’oeuvres ont une genése aussi facile a reconstituer 
que Corinne de Mme de Staél. En effet, c’est 4 la suite de son 
voyage en Italie, effectué en 1805, que l’auteur congut et écrivit 
ce roman d’un seul jet, tandis que l’ébauche de l’Allemagne 
était temporairement négligée. 

En rédigeant Corinne, Mme de Staél s’est proposé un double 
but: peindre l’Italie et mieux faire connaitre ses beaux-arts, et 
agencer une intrigue amoureuse dans le cadre pittoresque de la 
vie italienne (du moins, telle que la concevait la romanciére). 
Le double aspect de sa fiction lui permettait donc, d’une part, 
de concrétiser les sensations et les idées qu’elle avait glanées 
au cours de son voyage, et d’autre part, de se servir du per- 
sonnage de Corinne pour exprimer sous une forme artistique 
une pensée qui la hantait depuis longtemps, selon le témoignage 
de Mme Necker de Saussure: 


Pénétrée d’une profonde pitié pour le sort des 
femmes, elle plaignait surtout les femmes douées de 
facultés éminentes. Et quand le bonheur, a ses yeux le 
plus grand de tous, l’amour dans le mariage ne leur 
avait pas été accordé, il lui sembloit alors également 
difficile qu’elles pussent se renfermer dans les bornes 
étroites de leur destinée ou franchir ces bornes, sans 
s’exposer a d’améres douleurs.* 


En fait, Mme de Staél était loin d’éprouver “une profonde 
pitié” pour toutes les femmes, et 4 travers ses oeuvres on la 
voit surtout préoccupée de son propre cas. Nous verrons que 
dans ses romans elle a souvent grossiérement simplifié les 
personnages féminins qui ne sont que des femmes d’intérieur 
ou des bourgeoises ordinaires. Quant aux femmes appartenant 
aux classes plus humbles— les servantes, les blanchisseuses, 
les travailleuses a domicile, les paysannes— notre écrivain ne 
semble méme pas s’étre apergue du fait qu’elles souffraient 
des abus et végétaient dans l’ignorance. Aussi sont-elles to- 
talement absentes de ses écrits. 

Nous contentant de quelques observations générales sur la 
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partie de Corinne qui traite des beaux-arts, nous voudrions 
surtout déméler les éléments révélateurs de l’héroine afin d’ar- 
river a une meilleure compréhension du “féminisme” si par- 
ticulier de Mme de Staél, de son attitude consciente et incon- 
sciente vis-a-vis de ce probleme. Dans De l’Allemagne, l’on 
peut lire une définition du roman bien significative 4 cet égard: 
“L’histoire de chacun est, 4 quelques modifications prés, un 
roman assez semblable a ceux qu’on imprime, et les souvenirs 
personnels tiennent souvent... lieu d’invention,” car le roman 
est “la transition entre la vie réelle et la vie imaginaire.”? 
Comme c’est un fait que Mme de Staél ne possédait pas une 
trés profonde imagination poétique ni un sens esthétique bien 
développé, il s’ensuit que ses “souvenirs personnels” occupe- 
ront une place importante dans ses fictions, et que celles-ci 
constitueront en somme des autobiographies discrétement ro- 
mancées et idéalisées. 

D’ailleurs, la partie romanesque de Corinne, par son mé- 
canisme relativement simple, préte aisément 4 l’exégése psy- 
chologique et décéle partout l’optique particuliére de l’auteur. 
Assurément, une oeuvre plus parfaite, aux lois intérieures 
complexes, souffrirait quelque peu de ce genre d’analyse qui 
souligne le psychologique, et laisse dans l’ombre l’expressivité 
formelle et la part de la création esthétique. Mais ceci n’est 
pas le cas de Corinne qui ne conserve a 1’époque actuelle qu’une 
valeur de document d’histoire littéraire. En effet, le temps a 
infligé un sort cruel 4 ce roman, et ceci en dépit de l’immense 
popularité dont celui-ci a joui lors de sa parution (1807). Une 
forme manquant étrangement de couleur et de variété ainsi que 
V’absence d’un style authentique constituent sans doute des 
causes importantes de la déchéance du livre. A l’encontre des 
chefs-d’oeuvre du passé qui se renouvellent constamment, dans 
le cas de Corinne, seul le lecteur éclairé et curieux parvient a 
capter 1’élément émouvant et humain derriére une fagade con- 
sidérablement vieillie. C’est que Mme de Staél n’est pas ar- 
rivée a rehausser le contenu de son roman d’une valeur esthé- 
tique autonome; elle n’a pas suffisamment transformé les 
données, cette matiére premiere, en un univers romanesque 
homogéne. 

Femme-écrivain, rebelle politique, éternelle amoureuse et 
objet d’une publicité souvent défavorable, Mme de Staél ne pou- 
vait pas ne pas étre suprémement consciente du rdle peu ortho- 
doxe qu’elle jouait 4 une époque ou la femme était censée se 
tenir a l’écart de toute activité transcendante. Il est méme 
assez surprenant qu’avec son esprit raisonneur, elle ne se soit 
exprimée explicitement sur ce sujet dans quelque traité qu’elle 
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eiit intitulé De la femme. D’autre part, une telle entreprise eit 
exigé qu’elle formulat des idées cohérentes, originales et con- 
structives sur les rapports entre les sexes, qu’elle se penchat 
sur le sort de ses soeurs, nonobstant leurs accomplissements 
intellectuels ou leur condition sociale. Or, Mme de Staél n’a 
pas pu— ou n’a pas voulu— s’élever au-dessus de son cas par- 
ticulier. 

Dans Corinne, la romanciére a tenté de fusionner les élé- 
ments subjectifs et la partie artistique enfaisant de son héroine 
le guide de 1’Anglo-Saxon dont elle s’est éprise. Mme Necker 
de Saussure admire la technique de sa cousine et fait observer 
que: 


Cette multitude de morceaux d’éloquence ou de ta- 
bleaux charmans ne nuit point a l’intérét de la fiction, 
parce que l’auteur a eu l’art de ne placer les digres- 
sions que dans les momens ou la marche de 1’action 
est suspendue, ov le lecteur craint méme de lui voir 
reprendre son cours, et ou il jouit d’autant mieux d’un 
moment de calme, qu’il sent que l’orage se prépare.° 


En fait, la fusion des deux parties est loin d’étre parfaite: 
“promenades” artistiques et progression de l’intrigue alternent 
selon un rythme monotone. Le lecteur reste trop conscient du 
fait que ces promenades servent uniquement de repoussoir a la 
fiction. En outre, les essais sur les beaux-arts manquent de 
vigueur et d’originalité et attestent que l’auteur n’appréciait 
pas naturellement la plastique. Ses amis se rendaient d’ailleurs 
bien compte que sa sensibilité laissait beaucoup 4 désirer. 
Monti n’a pas hésité a le lui reprocher,* et Bonstetten a égale- 
ment relevé cette lacune.° En dépit de sa bonne volonté et des 
legons de Schlegel, Mme de Staél n’est point parvenue a péné- 
trer le sens de la forme expressive non verbale, a devenir une 
“artiste 4 un haut degré,” comme /l’affirme Sainte-Beuve avec 
tant de conviction dans ses Portraits de femmes. 

La partie esthétique de Corinne apparait donc aujourd’hui 
comme un échec; notre romanciére était trop intellectualiste et 
raisonneuse pour jamais égaler un Chateaubriand dans son ap- 
préciation du paysage romain. De toute évidence, 1’enchante- 
ment que peuvent procurer les spectacles visuels, les harmo- 
nies des formes et des couleurs, lui est demeuré une émotion 
inconnue. Le style oratoire, abstrait et d’une sentimentalité 
forcée des essais et des “tableaux,” décéle qu’elle n’a pas su 
profiter de la legon des beaux-arts et en faire une partie 
intégrante de son imagerie. Mme de Staél est loin d’étre une 
“visuelle.” De la la pauvreté de sa palette, surtout en regard 
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de celle, si somptueuse, de l’auteur du Génie du Christianisme. 

Le personnage de Corinne, par contre, nous intéresse en- 
core vivement car nous y percevons nettement Valter ego de 
Mme de Staél, une sorte de symbole par quoi elle a exprimé ses 
tendances affectives les plus profondes, ses complexes les plus 
révélateurs. En effet, peu de caractéres fictifs relévent aussi 
étroitement que Corinne du fonctionnement psychique de leur 
créateur. Ceci est d’ailleurs un grief que l’on peut formuler 
contre la romanciére, car celle-ci a négligé de maitriser et 
d’objectiver suffisamment son personnage central pour se pla- 
cer a ladistance esthétique nécessaire et lui conférer une sig- 
nification transcendante. Chose intéressante a noter, alors que 
le lecteur du XX® siécle est quelquefois péniblement conscient 
de cette insuffisance dans l’art de notre écrivain, ni les con- 
temporains de celui-ci ni Sainte-Beuve n’y ont vu matiére a 
critiquer. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, les analyses psychologiques, surtout 
lorsqu’il s’agit de Corinne, ont le mérite d’étre justes et péné- 
trantes. Il saute aux yeux qu’elles saisissent sur le vif des 
émotions ressenties. Malheureusement, ces observations sont 
souvent gatées par la facheuse tendance de Mme de Staél a en- 
joliver les choses par un ton qui veut étre romanesque et qui ne 
réussit qu’a étre déclamatoire. 

Faisons un examen rapide des éléments staéliens qui sont 
entrés dans la gestation de Corinne en essayant de faire la part 
de la vérité. 

Tout comme Mme de Staél, Corinne est cultivée, riche, in- 
dépendante et douée de toutes sortes de talents. Elle est poé- 
tesse et improvisatrice — et non écrivain comme l’auteur, fai- 
sons-le remarquer — elle danse, cause et chante a merveille. 
Charlotte Stein écrit de la célébre femme de lettres: “Ses pieds 
sont aussi agiles que sa langue, elle danse la Péricote et saute 
la Polonaise 4 la francaise, que c’est un plaisir de la voir.” I 
est inutile d’insister sur les autres agréments de Mme de Staél, 
lesquels ont été décrits en détail par les membres de son en- 
tourage.® Pareillement 4 Germaine, Corinne est de nature gé- 
néreuse et ouverte— mais point de maniére intempestive 
comme son modéle. Gaie en societé, la poétesse est aussi su- 
jette a des accés de mélancolie (d’ailleurs toujours dans un 
cadre approprié) — mais non a ces orageuses sautes d’humeur 
que connaissait si bien Benjamin Constant! Quant a l’apparence 
physique de Corinne que la romanciére dépeint avec un lyrisme 
convaincu et énergique, il n’y a pas de doute que c’est sa propre 
image, mais sublimée, mais transfigurée par un miroir com- 
plaisant. On s’amuse a retrouver les particularités physiques 
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de l’auteur chez son héroine: yeux noirs expressifs, taille 
aimablement corpulente, beaux bras blancs, chevelure épaisse, 
et l’on ne peut s’empécher de sourire en lisant certains té- 
moignages moins flatteurs, mais sans doute plus véridiques: 
“Elle se présente avec une allure décidée et martiale; son oeil 
noir jette un regard hardi; ses cheveux bouclés a la mode ont 
Vair de serpents de Méduse; grande bouche, grandes épaules, 
grosses proportions, y compris celles qui se veulent plus me- 
surées et plus distinguées.”® La maniére dont on a plus tard 
identifié la romanciére avec les traits épurés de son person- 
nage d’imagination a certainement dt flatter son narcissisme; 
on se souvient que le tableau de Mme de Staé@l en Corinne au 
cap Miséne par Gérard— une Mme de Staél figée dans une pose 
théatrale et baignant dans un sfumato sirupeux— a pendu pen- 
dant des années au mur du salon de Mme de Récamier. 

En campant cette héroine outrageusement idéalisée, Mme 
de Staél a-t-elle manqué de bonne foi? Question difficile a ré- 
soudre puisque l’écrivain peut toujours revendiquer le droit de 
se servir du mensonge poétique. On ne peut cependant s’em- 
pécher de se demander si |’auteur n’etit pas mieux réussi du 
point de vue esthétique si, au lieu de créer le personnage trop 
parfait, trop vertueux de Corinne, il avait écrit l’histoire d’une 
femme plus réelle. Corinne est une Germaine embellie au 
physique et forcée au moral. Mais en forgant certains traits de 
sa propre personnalité, Mme de Staél aurait sans doute dai en 
forcer d’autres — peut-étre moins sublimes mais plus véridi- 
ques — afin de maintenir l’équilibre nécessaire pour conférer 4 
son personnage une allure authentique, vraisemblable, naturelle. 
Mais il est évident que la romanciére a surtout visé 4 émouvoir 
son public par le caractére admirable, les belles actions et 
Vabnégation de soi de Corinne. A juger d’aprés la réaction im- 
médiate au roman, elle a fort bien réussi; a juger d’aprés la 
postérité, en faisant constamment appel a la sentimentalité du 
lecteur, elle a trop misé sur une mode, passagére comme toutes 
les modes... 

Italienne de tempérament, douée d’une vive imagination et 
d’un esprit enjoué, Corinne se morfond et étouffe dans )’atmos- 
phére rigoriste de la bourgeoisie anglaise ov elle est forcée de 
vivre depuis la mort de sa mére. Ceci est occasion pour 1]’au- 
teur de tracer quelques portraits— assez lourdement carica- 
turisés, il est vrai— de types féminins anglo-saxons (entendez 
aussi, genevois), et de dépeindre l’angoisse morale d’une jeune 
fille qui se trouve étre en désaccord fondamental avec sa fa- 
mille et tiraillée par deux tendances contradictoires: d’une 
part, l’aspiration au bonheur et a la sécurité et, de l’autre, le 
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désir de développer ses aptitudes intellectuelles et artistiques: 


Je restois dans ma chambre la plus grande partie 
de la journée, pour cultiver mes talents et ma belle- 
mére en avoit de l’humeur. — A quoi bon tout cela, me 
disoit-elle, en serez-vous plus heureuse? — et ce mot 
me mettait au désespoir. Qu’est-ce donc que le bon- 
heur, me disois-je, si ce n’est pas le développement de 
nos facultés.... Mais je me gardois bien de parler 
ainsi a ma belle-mére. Je l’avais essayé une ou deux 
fois: elle m’avoit répondu qu’une femme étoit faite 
pour soigner le ménage de son mari et la santé de ses 
enfants. . .’° 


Mais pour que ressortit toute la noble grandeur de Corinne, fal- 
lait-il que Lady Edgermond fit sévére, froide et incompréhen- 
sive; Lucile falote et sans caractére; les dames anglaises 
ternes et insignifiantes; Madame d’Arbigny coquette et inté- 
ressée? On voit 4 quel point le conditionnement spirituel des 
personnages se ressent de l’intellectualisme généralisateur de 
Mme de Staél 

Déclassée en vertu de sa profession de femme de lettres, 
exilée 4 cause de ses divergences politiques avec Napoléon, 
isolée en tant qu’écrivain “engagé,” il était naturel que Mme de 
Staél devint douloureusement consciente de son cas. Malheu- 
reusement, au cours de sa création littéraire, ce sentiment la 
domine trop impérieusement et, 4 travers ses héroines aux- 
quelles elle se plait 4 conférer le halo du martyre, c’est sa 
personnalité a elle, 4 peine transposée, qui tire les fils avec 
une certaine lourdeur. Cette maniére d’envisager la forme ro- 
manesque a une conséquence grave pour l’optique de ses ro- 
mans. Que ce soit dans Delphine ou dans Corinne, le person- 
nage principal— c’est-a-dire une Mme de Staél discrétement 
déguisée — bénéficie de tous les “gros plans” et est constamment 
mis en valeur sous une lumiére avantageuse. Les personnages 
secondaires n’ont plus qu’a graviter humblement autour de 
l’ *“étoile.” Dés qu’elle a a créer un caractére qui n’est point 
quelque aspect sublimé d’elle-méme, Mme de Staél a tendance 
a le charger selon un procédé qui ne laisse pas d’évoquer la mé- 
canique psychologique de la comédie. Les figurants qui entou- 
rent Corinne semblent surtout se trouver 1a pour contraster et 
pour répondre 4 l’idée abstraite que l’auteur se fait de certains 
types humains. De méme, l’héroine, qui a pourtant plus de re- 
lief et de couleur que ses comparses (ceci parce qu’elle dépend 
le plus étroitement de l’expérience de l’auteur), refléte égale- 
ment, par sa surabondance de perfections, une conception a 
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priori de la femme de génie. Si’ Mme de Staél a du mal 4 nuan- 
cer les créatures de son imagination, 4 leur insuffler une vie 
indépendante de la sienne, 4 les animer du mouvement dynami- 
que, évolutif qui distingue le personnage tridimensionnel et le 
projette dans le temps, c’est qu’au lieu de se fier au témoignage 
fécond des perceptions, elle continue de se placer sur le terrain 
de l’intelligence logique et du raisonnement discursif. Or, l’es- 
thétique du roman diverge fondamentalement des régles qui 
gouvernent l’essai théorique. L’auteur de La Littérature a trop 
d’esprit pour ne pas appréhender cette vérité primordiale; mais 
la mettre en pratique est une toute autre affaire... 

Corinne, répétons-le, est loin de contenir des revendica- 
tions féministes. Ne protestant qu’en faveur des femmes de 
lettres, Mme de Staél ne réclame qu’un peu plus de compré- 
hension a l’égard de ces esprits téméraires; et ceci en faisant 
continiment appel aux sentiments de compassion et de sym- 
pathie du lecteur. Déja Delphine, soeur ainée de Corinne, avait 
illustré ce théme, car bien qu’elle ne possédat aucun talent en 
particulier, elle avait une personnalité qui brisait les cadres 
conventionnels ou 1’on essayait de l’enfermer. Voici ce qu’en 
dit Mme de Mondoville, mére de Léonce: “Je serais désolée, 
quand méme mon fils serait libre, qu’il devint son époux. On 
ne peut jamais soumettre ces esprits, qu’on appelle supérieurs, 
aux convenances de la vie; il faut supporter qu’ils vous donnent 
un jugement nouveau sur tout... cette maniére d’étre me pa- 
rait, 4 moi, souverainement absurde, particuliérement dans une 
femme.” 

Dans Corinne, Mme de Staél continue de souligner a quel 
point il est difficile, surtout pour une femme, d’échapper aux 
préjugés de la société. Aprés avoir quitté l’Angleterre et re- 
noncé 4 son nom, Corinne ne peut s’empécher de se juger du 
point de vue de ceux qui la condamnent; elle se voit comme un 
objet impur, comme une fleur abimée (c’est l’image assez plate 
mais révélatrice de l’auteur).” Aprés avoir conquis une situa- 
tion indépendante et agréable dans le pays qu’elle aime, la poé- 
tesse est néanmoins préte a abdiquer tous ses talents pour re- 
tenir l’affection de Lord Nelvil. Observant que la poésie ne le 
touche guére et qu’il s’exprime, “sous ce rapport, avec une 
grande indifférence,” elle commence 4 “dédaigner ses propres 
succés littéraires, afin de ressembler davantage aux femmes 
modestes et retirées, dont la patrie d’Oswald offrait le mo- 
dele.” C’est que la femme, selon Mme de Staél, si supérieure 
soit-elle, est, de par sa nature, un étre extrémement impres- 
sionnable et complétement désarmé devant l’homme qu’elle 
aime. Dans De la littérature, \’écrivain la compare Aa une 
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Herminie apparemment bien armée, mais en réalité si vulnéra- 
ble qu’il suffit de la toucher pour l’atteindre au coeur. 

D’une nature mélancolique et sévére, et imbu d’idées bien 
arrétées sur le réle limité que doit jouer une femme honorable 
dans la société, Oswald de Nelvil ne peut s’empécher d’étre 
profondément effarouché par la conduite peu conventionnelle de 
sa bien-aimée. A plusieurs reprises, l’admiration que l’im- 
provisatrice suscite chez les Italiens le rend jaloux et inquiet: 
“Lord Nelvil, de quelques avantages qu’il fit doué, ne croyait 
pas l’égaler; et cette idée lui inspiroit des craintes sur la durée 
de leur affection mutuelle. En vain, Corinne, 4 force d’amour, 
se faisoit son esclave; le maitre, souvent inquiet, de cette reine 
dans les fers, ne jouissoit point en paix de son empire.”** Mme 
de Staél s’est complu 4 dépeindre la perpétuelle indécision de 
l’Anglais dans le but—inconscient peut-étre—d’invertir les 
roles: c’est-a-dire, de faire ressortir la grandeur d’Ame, le 
caractére généreux et “chevaleresque” de l]’héroine, tandis que 
son amant n’est qu’un timide, assujetti aux régles du monde et 
a lobéissance filiale, lesquelles lui défendent d’épouser la poé- 
tesse. Lord Nelvil n’est d’ailleurs pas plus borné qu’un autre 
puisque Sainte-Beuve devait écrire dans ses Cahiers intimes: 
“Si j’avais un jeune ami 4 instruire de mon expérience, je lui 
dirais: — Aimez une coquette; une dévote, une sotte, une gri- 
sette, une duchesse. Vous pourrez réussir et la dompter, la 
réduire. Mais si vous cherchez quelque bonheur dans l’a- 
mour... n’aimez pas Corinne.”*” 

Mme de Staél, fut-elle exilée par Napoléon et forcée de pro- 
mener “sa singuliére existence, comme les Parias de |’Inde, 
entre toutes les classes dont elle ne pouvait étre”*® et a travers 
toute l’Europe parce qu’elle était une “peste” (c’est l’expres- 
sion de l’empereur),” une intrigante qui importunait tout le 
monde, ou simplement parce qu’elle avait l’infortune d’étre une 
femme intelligente et courageuse, et que l’auteur d’un code si 
dur envers le “deuxiéme sexe” ne pouvait supporter la présence 
d’une intellectuelle indépendante?*® 

Tout comme le conflit psychologique de Corinne, celui de 
Mme de Staél est demeuré insoluble car, encore qu’elle aspirat 
a un bonheur sentimental durable, elle tenait aussi 4 garder sa 
liberté d’écrivain. Accoutumée 4a se faire écouter et 4 com- 
mander, elle n’a pas pu, malgré qu’elle en ett, jouer un role 
subalterne au cours de ses liaisons aussi variées qu’orageuses. 
Comme V’héroine de son roman, elle a cependant continué a 
miser le bonheur de la femme sur son dévouement a un homme 
supérieur. Elle n’a jamais considéré celles qui assument la 
responsabilité d’une existence isolée qui ne compte que sur 
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soi-méme pour se réaliser, que comme des 4mes égarées, 
dignes de pitié: %S’il existait une femme séduite par la célé- 
brité de esprit, et qui voulit chercher 4 l’obtenir, combien il 
serait aisé de l’en détourner... On lui montrerait 4 quelle af- 
freuse destinée elle serait préte 4 se condamner... La gloire 
méme peut étre reprochée a une femme, parce qu’il y a con- 
traste entre la gloire et sa destinée naturelle.”*® 

On peut donc dire que la partie romanesque de Corinne con- 
stitue la confidence, voilée et enjolivée, d’une forte personna- 
lité, déchirée entre son désir de développer.son génie en marge 
des préjugés de son temps, et sa soif ardente de l’approbation 
de ses contemporains: “Si tout 4 coup elle venoit 4 découvrir 
une malveillance réelle,” note Mme Necker de Saussure, “cette 
personne si prompte a la répartie se déconcertait entiérement, 
et n’étoit plus elle-méme., Dans sa jeunesse, il lui est arrivé 
de fondre en larmes, lorsqu’elle a rencontré de la malignité.””° 

Sous ce rapport, le personnage de Corinne est également 
révélateur. En effet, la jeune femme verra l’image figée et dé- 
favorable qu’on s’était faite d’elle en Angleterre grandir lente- 
ment mais d’une maniére irrévocable dans l’esprit de son 
amant; elle verra cette image conventionnelle se superposer 
lentement aux charmes du souvenir et finir par en triompher. 
Elle assistera, impuissante, 4 la victoire de l’aimable et in- 
signifiante Lucile. Les pages ot l’auteur a mis en scéne les 
amours d’Oswald et de Lucile, avec l’ombre désolée de Corinne 
a l’arriére-plan, comptent, 4 notre avis, parmi les plus réus- 
sies du roman. Elles sonnent vrai. La silhouette fugitive et 
tragique de la poétesse se glissant, inapergue, derriére la pa- 
rade brillante 4 Londres, et observant le bal des fiangailles; la 
renonciation douloureuse de Corinne au bonheur, son retour 
solitaire en Italie; tous ces chapitres font surgir une autre sil- 
houette: celle de l’exilée par ordre de l’empereur, errant, 
comme une ame en peine, autour de son cher Paris sans pou- 
voir y pénétrer. Cette partie du roman atteint 4 une certaine 
grandeur pathétique, si le lecteur fait un effort délibéré de pas- 
ser outre un art du récit sentimental et vieilli. 

Mme de Staél a donc fait de Corinne son porte-parole, le 
symbole d’un théme cher 4 son coeur: la destinée cruelle de la 
femme géniale qui ne peut se plier aux conventions rigides, aux 
partis-pris injustes d’une société qui n’encourage que la mé- 
diocrité et le conformisme. Traitée avec un peu plus de poésie, 
un gout plus authentique de la nature et des arts, une véhémence 
un peu moins raisonneuse, la forme artistique que l’écrivain a 
donnée a ce théme fort louable eit sans doute mieux résisté aux 
rudes assauts du temps. 
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ON LATE LATIN WORD ORDER 
Robert L. Politzer 
University of Michigan 


Elise Richter once claimed that the inscription of the Prae- 
neste fibula Duenos med fefaked numasioi is the first example of 
Romance word order,’ and that in general Romance word order is 
established by the fourth century A.D. and can be observed in such 
writings as the Vulgate or the Acta Apostolorum H. Muller de- 
clares that the Romance word order, Subject-Verb-Object, is a 
purely Romance phenomenon which occurs after the Oaths of 
Strasbourg.” Both, of course, are right. The development of Ro- 
mance word order was a slow process; it proceeded at different 
speeds in different areas. Thus Elise Richter notes that the word 
order SVO is fairly general in Old Italian texts, while in the same 
texts the typically Latin SOV arrangement is quite rare; but in the 
earliest Old French texts the Latin word order (final position of 
verb, separation of subject and verb) is fairly frequent.” 

The longer preservation of Latin word order in French is an 
anachronism which must ultimately be connected with the preser- 
vation of a double case system. For it is the double case system 
which permits Old French a certain freedom of word order and the 
retention of an optional permutation of S,V,O, just as it is the loss 
of the double case system which makes word order significant of 
S/O relationships and which practically eliminated in Romance the 
possibility of separating subject and verb by a stressed (noun) 
object. 

The question of whether the retention of the double case sys- 
tem in France permitted the greater syntactical freedom, or 
whether the possibility of greater syntactical freedom required the 
retention of the double case system, is difficult to solve. In some 
respects it is reminiscent of the problem of the chicken and the 
egg. Muller, for instance, explained that the reduction of the double 
case system progressed in France just as elsewhere in the Ro- 
mance world until 770. But then the linguistic reforms of Charle- 
magne created a necessity to translate from Latin into the vernac- 
ular during the church services. This in turn favored the retention 
of Latin word order, and with it entrenched the double case sys- 
tem.* According to Maller, then, the retention of the double case 
system has syntactical causes, postdating the second half of the 
eighth century. In an axle published some time ago, I expressed 
agreement with this idea.° I should like now, however, to call 
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attention to some facts which make it difficult to maintain this 
theory. 

An examination of word order in some Late Latin documents 
from France — namely the originals of the Tardif collection®— re- 
veals the following picture. The original documents written be- 
tween 700 and 766 (Documents 45 to 60 of the collection) contain 70 
main clauses with third person subjects (clauses with verb “to be” 
not included). Of these 70, 31 had an object, either direct or indi- 
rect. Only three of these objects followed the verb: petit celsitu- 
dinem (Doc. 49), omnibus perfruantur arbitrium (Doc. 59), and 
Fulradus liberam habeat potestatem (Doc. 60). This means that 
the verb followed the object in 90% of all instances. In 81% of all 
instances (57 out of 70), the verb was in final position in the sen- 
tence. The typical word order is the sequence SOV with its char- 
acteristic “Latin” separation of subject and verb: vel ipsi agentes 
legitima strumenta presentabant (Doc. 54). 

This could, of course, be explained as a Latinism of the docu- 
ments, unrelated to the spoken language of the period. Two facts 
run counter to this assumption. First, the already mentioned situ- 
ation of Old French, especially the earliest texts where we find the 
same SOV word order: ab Ludher nul plaid numquam prindrai in 
the Oaths, la domnizelle celle cose non contredist in St. Eulalie. 
Even in the Roland, the SVO word order is still frequent: Rodlanz 
Gualtier apelet (803), etc.” Second, Late Latin documents of ex- 
actly the same type as those found in the Tardif collection (legal 
documents, testaments, etc.), but from different parts of the Ro- 
mance world, show a completely different state of affairs. 

My wife and I published some time ago a study of the language 
of the documents of the Codice diplomatico longobardo, documents 
written during the period from 720 to 774 in the areas of Northern 
Italy (north of the Po), Piacenza, Lucca, Pisa, and Siena (including 
Toscanella and Chiusi). In this study® we showed that the percent- 
age of the fall of -s in the nominative of the second declension (in 
other words, the distinctive mark of the double case system) seems 
to increase as we proceed in Italy from North to South. For this 
present articleI have examined the word order in the main clauses 
of those documents on the same basis as in the French documents 
discussed above. For the areas of northern Italy, Piacenza, Pisa 
and the documents of the Siena archives I examined all the availa- 
ble original documents of the Codice; for the Lucca area, from 
which a large number of documents is available, I counted word 
order only in a sample of the first 42 third person subject main 
clauses. In addition, the table below contains also some compara- 
ble statistics from Southern Italian legal documents, namely from 
the Codex Cavensis.°® There the figures for the fall of -s are taken 
from the common second declension nouns of the first 15 docu- 
ments (792-826), and the figures for word order represent the 
first 42 third person subject main clauses (792-856). 
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Fall of -s 

in -us ending Number of Main Clauses Object after 

(common noun) Total With Objects Verb” 
N. France Arias oe 70 31 3 (10%) 
N. Italy (north of Po) 15% 24 22 10 (45%) 
Piacenza, Varsi 18% 45 44 18 (41%) 
Lucca 28% 42 39 21 (54%) 
Pisa 29% 13 5 3 (60%) 
Siena 36% 20 19 11 (58%) 
Southern Italy 55% 42 34 24 (71%) 


(Salerno, etc.) 


The pattern revealed by the above table is unmistakable. There 
is an obvious correlation between the fall of -s and the appearance 
of the VO order — a state of affairs which one might indeed expect. 
In the Southern Italian documents, for which the high percentage of 
the loss of -s indicates no doubt its complete disappearance in 
speech, the 71% figure shows beyond doubt the simultaneous tri- 
umph of the VO order in popular speech. Phrases like parentes 
suos servum habeant (p. 24), abet finis ipsa terra (p. 54), etc., are 
most likely deliberate Latinisms. But petrified and Latinized as 
the language of these documents undoubtedly is, it can evidently 
not escape the influence of the popular speech. 

The correlation of the fall of -s with the appearance of the Ro- 
mance word order does not, of course, tell us which of the two 
phenomena is cause or effect. There are a few facts, however, 
which seem to suggest the priority of the syntactical factors: the 
fall of -s in the nominative occurs in Piacenza and in Northern 
Italy only during the second half of the century”’; but of the first 22 
(of the total of 44) Piacenza sentences, those with object (21) show 
the VO order in 71% of all cases. The comparable percentage for 
the first half of the North Italian documents is 5 out of 10 (50%). 
In other words, the increasing frequency of the VO order seems to 
precede the disappearance of -s. In this connection one should 
also keep in mind that a phonological development such as increas- 
ing uncertainty in the pronunciation of -s might be reflected in the 
documents rather quickly and be actually an event taking place 
during the eighth century; but modifications in the syntax of the 
highly stylized and formalistic language of the documents are more 
likely to take some time, and we should in this area expect a con- 
siderable time lag between popular development and the language 
of the documents: one more reason to assume that the tendency 
toward the VO order actually preceded the phonological develop- 
ments. If the VO were the immediate result of the fall of -s, we 
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could also expect it to be less frequent with first and second per- 
son verbs, for which the subject would be unambiguously marked 
by the verbal ending. A check of first person main clauses from 
the North Italian area reveals the SVO order in 20 out of 30 (66%) 
instances. An examination of the same French documents from 
which our statistics are taken shows a single example of VO order 
with a first person verb: ego Adolhardus...dono... ves meas 
in...integrum (Doc. 59). Normally in the first person, just as in 
the third, the SOV order is the preferred order, and the verb is 
typically in the last place in the sentence: suam vitam illi perdo- 
navimus (Doc. 56), et missos nostros ...ad hoc inquirendum di- 
reximus (Doc. 54), etc. 

All of the evidence, then, indicates that the conservatism dis- 
played by Old French by its prolonged possible retention of Latin 
word order and of the distinct nominative is a peculiarity of 
French Romance which most likely antedates the eighth century 
and most certainly the linguistic reforms of Charlemagne. How to 
explain the phenomenon is a different matter. The Celtic sub- 
stratum (Nom. in -os?*), or the Germanic superstratum (imposi- 
tion of a language with a declensional system?) could possibly be 
suggested if we want to attack the problem from the morphological 
end. Neither furnish a good explanation for the clinging to the SOV 
sequence found in the Late Latin documents. In the Old Gaulish 
inscriptions the verb seems to be in second place, and while the 
very oldest Germanic may have had an original preference for the 
sentence final position of the verb, that particular word order was 
evidently rare by the onset of the Old High German period. * Pro- 
fessor von Wartburg’s theory which explains some features of 
Western Romance as due to the importation of school Latin during 
the “aristocratic” colonization of France and Spain’® seems more 
applicable to the problem at hand. At least it can explain why any 
early tendency to change preferred Latin SOV word order and to 
eliminate the distinct nominative case did not affect France or 
Spain. In this connection it is interesting to point out that recent 
investigations in Late Latin materials from Spain show that in 
Catalan the single case does not seem to be generalized until the 
tenth century, ~ and that the Rosellones dialect of Catalan shows a 
double case system as late as the thirteenth century.” 

In any case, the linguistic reform of Charlemagne did neither 
create the double case system nor the syntactical conditions fa- 
voring its retention. Its contribution seems to lie in the fact that 
it led to the official recognition of the popular speech and to its 
early appearance in written form— well over one hundred years 
before the appearance of written Romance in Spain. This early 
transformation of French Romance from a spoken to a written lan- 
guage froze the already existing Western Romance conservatism 
of French Romance into a feature of Old French, and retarded by 
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several centuries the victory of the general Romance trend toward 
the single case and significant word order. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BRANCH IV 
OF THE ROMAN DE RENART 


Alfred Adler 
Brooklyn College 


This paper is a study of what is usually called Branch IV of the 
Roman de Renart, the story of the fox and the wolf in the well.’ 
From the point of view of literary craftsmanship, this text will be 
presented as an amplificatio of two topoi: the adynaton or impos- 
sible,and the locus amoenus.” Grateful to E. R. Curtius for having 
disclosed the ancient topoz in a vernacular text, we also heed Pro- 
fessor Spitzer’s warning that the disclosure of fopoi must not be- 
come a substitute for a stylistic explanation of certain topoz in 
certain contexts.* We, therefore, propose to distinguish in Branch 
IV the layers of meaning on which the two fopoz are functioning, 
and to study the effects of these various layers in their interac- 
tions. 

The content of Branch IV is briefly the following. Renart has 
had his fill of the barnyard fowl of a prosperous abbey. He is 
thirsty, and unable to reach the water in the well of the abbey 
court. As he looks into the water, he notices his image mirrored, 
and mistakes it to be his wife Hermeline. Drawn to her, he lets 
himself down in one of the two buckets adjusted as a bascule. But 
from the bottom near the water, how will he get out? Isengrin no- 
tices him, and seeing his own image next to Renart in the well, the 
wolf suspects Hersent, his wife, there with Renart. The fox reas- 
sures the wolf, makes him believe that what he really sees is the 
soul of Renart in a paradise of plenty. Enticed in the second 
bucket, the wolf enables Renart to come up, and incurs an almost 
fatal thrashing by a detachment of monks. 

To expect that his gabet (3275) would be enjoyed, the author of 
Branch IV must have assumed that his audience was well ac- 
quainted with Isengrin’s marital problems, boldly and bawdily re- 
lated in Branch IJ. Indeed, Isengrin’s honte was a key motif in the 
entire cycle of the Roman, and in an expurgated form still figures 
in one of the tales of Uncle Remus.* 

In Isengrin’s imagination, the bottom of the well appears to him 
as the scene of a re-enactment of his honte, and surely not asa 
locus amoenus. This very same place, however, is described to 
him by Renart as a paradise for gluttons, with “gaaigneries... 
bois... plain... praieries... riche pecunaille....” (3525-3530), 
the perennial stage properties of a locus amoenus. In view of the 
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circumstance that the place deseribed as a paradis not only is not 
a place of delight, but, in the wolf’s imagination, a place of honte, 
the locus amoenus is an impossible, a contre-sens. An effect pro- 
duced by the author of Branch IV is this association, in the mind of 
a reader, of Isengrin’s unmentionable honte with a scene of ameni- 
ties. 

This effect cannot be derived from the main sources of Branch 
IV, rabbi Raschi’s tale and the Disciplina Clericalis,° but might 
have been inspired by Nivardus’ Ysengrimus, one of the chief 
sources for the entire cycle. Telling of the fox’s amorous tribute 
to the spouse of Ysengrimus, Nivardus describes the place of the 
rendez-vous as a locus amoenus: 


Hinc rupis: strepitus per saxa tenentia frustra, 
Serpere nitentis dulce susurrat aque, 
Illinc: florigero vultu blandissimo Tempe 
Hospitium proprio ver sibi iure dabat, 
Ante: iacet nulla tortus vertigine trames, 
Post: avium vario silva canore sonat; 

.. Intus olent dulces diversi nectaris herba 
Frondaque implexum fulcra cubile dabant.° 


So much for actual presence of the two fopoz in Branch IV, for 
the literary effect produced by a startling association of the honte 
motif with the locus amoenus, and for the possibility that this as- 
sociation goes back to Nivardus! 

As a literary cliché, the topos called impossible might be rep- 
resented in reversals as “Florebat olim studium, Nunc vertitur in 
tedium” — “Iam scire diu viguit, Sed ludere prevaluit.”’ In Branch 
IV both Renart and Isengrin, for the duration of one moment, re- 
verse their real nature as we know it from the Roman de Renart. 
For one moment, both protagonists forget the dictates of the belly, 
hunger and thirst. Motivated by thirst to approach the well (3402- 
3403), at the sight of what he takes for Hermeline (3415), Renart 
forgets his thirst, and uncalculatingly exposes himself to danger, 
unlike the Renart of the first part of Branch IV, in which we have 
watched him cunningly appropriating the gelines of the abbey barn- 
yard. Symmetrically, so to speak, as suggested by the scale-like 
symmetry of the two buckets, Isengrin, for one moment, forgets 
his hunger (3445); his desire for food is superseded by a different 
concern. He, too, reverses his position as we know it from the 
fourth and earlier Branches. 

Reversing their real nature, if for one short instant only, Re- 
nart and Isengrin are motivated by something almost like love and 
rightful marital affection. Renart’s emotion at the sight of what he 
takes for his wife is not love in the exalted sense suggested by 
Heinrich der Glichezare in his Middle High German Reinhart: 
Fuchs.° In order to tell how the fox made the wolf get down into the 
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well, the author of Branch IV had to make the fox get into the well 
first, and had to provide the fox with a motive. True. But we can- 
not agree with Foulet that the motive of the fox is curiosity, pure 
and simple, at the sight of the mirage.*° The fact that Renart’s 
motive for descending is not relevant to the main traditional fable 
content of the entire story does not justify an assumption that his 
act is not relevant to the artistic designs in Branch IV. Why, for 
one short moment, should not Renart, oblivious of his fox-bound 
“duty,” become an uxorieus Erec vecreant? 

Symmetrically, again, Isengrin seems moved by a similar af- 
fection. Now on the wolf’s level, love at best is jealousy acrimo- 
niously displayed. By shouting at what he takes for his wife, and by 
accusing her of adultery with the fox, Isengrin enacts the only kind 
of love he really knows, a wolf’s love, an ugly caricature of love, 
yet a love which, for one short moment, makes him oblivious of 
his wolf-bound “duty,” and, in symmetry to Renart’s uxoriousness, 
makes him a mayvi gelos. 

Impossible in the sense that they reverse their real nature, 
Renart and Isengrin are almost human in the sense that they are 
capable of “rightful” love, an emotion which could make us expect 
that they have immaterial, human souls. Indeed, an aura of the 
immaterial hovers over the scene at the well. Their mistaken 
likenesses in the water are immaterial onbres. Immaterial is the 
echo of Renart’s own voice: “Di moi... que fais tu”? (3420); im- 
material even the visualization of an Isengrin speaking of his 
“onbre” (3480). The “ethereal” aura of this centerpiece of the en- 
tire Branch IV is in contrast with the predatory movements of Re- 
nart at the beginning (3257-3400) and with the end of the little 
poem, the ordeal and the rage of Isengrin (3615-3732). 

Creatures endowed with something almost like souls, Renart 
and Isengrin have impossible souls. Souls are capable of reflect- 
ing. For the duration of one “introspective” moment, the fox and 
wolf at the well “stop and think.” They are given the opportunity 
for an “introspective” nosce te ipsum, but they fail; their “soul- 
searching” leads to nothing but a mistaken insight into “them- 
selves.” Isengrin, shouting at his likeness “pute orde vis, pute 
provee” (3481), offers a definition of himself; but as he does not 
mean himself but his wife, his definition is impossible. 

This is not the only situation in the Romande Renart where 
animals appear as almost human. In Branch IV, however, we are 
urgently reminded that Renart and Isengrin have impossible souls, 
souls which cannot be measured by the standards by which souls 
must be measured. Deceptively, for the purpose of enticing the 
wolf into the empty bucket, Renart evokes a picture which contains 
the elements of the condition of the Christian soul, its hopes and 
perils. He speaks of his own soul “en paradis mise” (3519). He 
distinguishes “li biens” from “li maus” (3560, 3562). He urges 
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“confesse” (3563), and penance (3579-80, 3589-94). He does not 
mean that he pretends to preach. The travesty of Christian prac- 
tice suggests that Renart and Isengrin cannot be evaluated in 
Christian terms. Yet, quite impossibly, in spite of the fact that 
they disqualify themselves as measurable by the set of criteria by 
which souls must be measured, quite impossibly, they can be 
“rightfully” in love. 

Improper allusions to religious matters are known as a trait of 
the fabliaux. It is also known that such crudeness need not be in- 
dicative of heretical leanings or of scepticism. Usually, however, 
the fabliau, with or without improprieties, deals with one single 
event. In it the soul, imperilled for one moment, is given the ben- 
efit of the transitoriness of this imperilling moment. Branch IV, 
on the other hand, is not a fabliau. As Lucien Foulet has well de- 
fined it, Branch IV is a fable épique. Renart and Isengrin have 
the stature of epic figures, celebrities known from the “epic” that 
are Branch II and V-a,** and they enjoy the “timelessness” of epic 
heroes. Consequently, there is a timeless quality in the close and 
urgent confrontation of Christian standards with the condition of 
“souls” humanly appealing, capable of “love,” yet presented so as 
to reduce to absurdity any attempt to measure them by Christian 
standards. 

Branch IV, then, teaches an important insight into the spirit of 
such other Branches of the Roman as seem to have been composed 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century.” The spirit of animal 
revelling, undisturbed in blissful mythical timelessness, the spirit 
of creatures almost human, yet undisturbed by the ethical scruples 
of human beings— this spirit pervades the entire portion of the 
Roman at a time before it began to show the symptoms of arteries 
hardened in allegory and satire. 

What is there in the ideological equipment of the twelfth-cen- 
tury authors of the Roman which might help to explain the outburst 
of such revelry? Influenced to a debatably large or narrow extent 
by popular, folkloric traditions, these authors were by no means 
uneducated people. They were able to appreciate such a relatively 
difficult poem as the Ysengrimus, “certes pas a la portée de tout 
le monde.” ** They 2lso must have been alert to certain humanistic 
contemporary trends which were not altogether unchallengeable 
from the point of view of orthodox dogma, yet not entirely out of 
line with older Christian tradition. In this last quarter of the cen- 
tury, around 1180, Bernardus Silvestris’ De universitate mundi 
was one of the most widely read books, as also the Hermetic 
Latin Asclepius.'° By conventional standards of orthodoxy, Ber- 
nardus seems daring. Sex is a factor in his universe. But if he 
seems daring, this is “because the times and his group were 
daring, as they thought to understand the Christian universe.”*® 
Scholars like Gilson, Curtius, and Silverstein do not agree as to 
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the extent and manner for considering Bernardus as Christian 
thinker.’” The very fact that there is such a controversy among 
modern scholars should explain sufficiently that the degree and 
mode of orthodoxy is not and never was an easy matter to decide 
with regard to Bernardus and to the entire so-called Chartrian 
group. These also were the times when the distinction between 
animal nature and human nature, animal soul and human soul, were 
not easily drawn. Being in Natura, did animals not partake in the 
patterns of the heavens emulated by Natura? Did animals have a 
soul in the sense that they were moved by an immaterial princi- 
ple? Adelhard of Bath would answer in the affirmative.’® Alanus 
de Insulis, arguing Contra Haereticos, would deny that animals 
were endowed with immortal reasonable spirits, and would assert: 
“spiritus bruti animalis corporeus est et penes corporalitatem 
corruptio.”*® Now if animals had no souls in the human sense, they 
could not be held responsible for actions good or bad in the after- 
life of souls. Could they be “spirited,” almost human, yet exempted 
from the responsibilities of humans? 

Steeped in the learned animal world of Ysengrimus, the authors 
of the older Branches of the Roman de Renart were not called upon 
to solve philosophical problems. Yet they were the children of this 
“Century of Rhetoric,” when it was often believed that “what phi- 
losophy could not do, poetry might.” *° Impossible as it might have 
seemed to harmonize philosophically the unorthodox humanistic 
Natura of the Chartrians with more orthodox tenets, the authors of 
the Roman, poetically, achieved an impossible harmony: an epic 
“eternity” of animal “souls” to which the set of orthodox standards 
by which souls were souls was inapplicable. 

To sum up, we have tried to explain the relationship between 
matiére and sens in Branch IV of the Roman de Renart, and, in the 
process, to gain some insight into the spirit of the Roman. The 
matiere is the moralizing fable told by Raschi and in the Disciplina 
Clericalis. The artistic use, on various levels of meaning, of two 
topoi, adds its peculiar sens to the subject matter of the matiére, 
i.e., the delightful illusion of the epic presence of creatures whose 
very humanly appealing “souls” are impossible by the conventional 
standards. These creatures themselves urge the sense of their 
impossibility. They evoke the vision illustrative of Christian 
perils, yet they are blissfully undisturbed, and, in this sense, they 
are located in a blissful locus amoenus. More specifically tangible 
in Branch IV, this paradox is characteristic for the entire Roman 
de Renart of the twelfth century. Foolishly and rollicking, the au- 
thor of Branch IV knew that he would be considered a fool (“si me 
siaut on a fol tenir,” 3270), but in view of the intellectual climate 
of his day, he might insist that his foolishness was not without 
wisdom and learning: “mai j’ai of dire in escole: de saige home 
saige parole” (3271-72). 
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EL CONDENADO POR DESCONFIADO: 
A LITERARY DEBATE IN RETROSPECT 
H. Tracy Sturcken 
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El condenado por desconfiado es el primer 
drama religioso del mundo. 
Blanca de los Rios 


. el autor amontona disparates sobre 
disparates en materia de teologia... 
Ha oido campanas y no sabe dénde. 
Julio Cejador y Frauca 


In a letter dated May 20, 1594, Cardinal de Castro, Archbishop 
of Sevilla, complained to Pope Clement VIII: “La contienda se 
agita en publico, en los pulpitos de las iglesias y en las cdtedras 
de las escuelas. Mézclanse en ella toda especie de personas, los 
sabios y los ignorantes, unos en pro y otros en contra de los Je- 
suitas; unos tienen por sospechosa su doctrina, otros la de los Do- 
minicos....”' The verbal battle that was disturbing the Archbishop 
had begun shortly after 1585. In that year a Jesuit professor of 
Theology at Coimbra, Luis de Molina, published a monumental 
work dealing with the exact relation between Divine Grace and the 
human free will. Molina’s Concordia Liberi Arbitrii cum Gratiae 
Donis established earlier doctrines set forth by Thomas Aquinas, 
and sifted and collated prior Jesuit opinion on this most delicate 
point of theology.” The work so heavily emphasized man’s part in 
his salvation that a powerful group of learned figures, many of 
them Dominicans, spoke out against its theories and proposed to 
have them suppressed. Led by the Dominican Domingo Banez, this 
group opposed the ideas of Molina (Molinism) with the Thomist so- 
lution, which stated that divine help was the necessary and impor- 
tant element in salvation. The latter explanation insisted that, God 
being the primal cause and mover, human acts emanated from Him, 
and, though seconded by man, had the character of resulting from 
God alone. The resulting furor, which apparently lasted well into 
the 17th century, became so tumultuous and embarrassing that it 
became necessary to look to Rome for some permanent decision in 
the matter. 

That a quarrel about one of the most subtle and annoying points 
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that ever beset Christian theologians should excite a society at all 
its levels, and even incite it to take part in the dispute, is quite in- 
triguing in itself. Evidently the dispute so permeated Spain’s in- 
tellectual (and even anti-intellectual) elements that an enterprising 
writer sought to present this highly involved debate in a play in- 
tended for popular consumption. This fact has sent scores of 
scholars to their archives in attempts to analyze the play and es- 
tablish its position in the theological turmoil in which it was con- 
ceived. By an unknown author, the play is called El condenado por 
desconfiado. The theological quarrel it highlighted was not con- 
fined to Spain, although there it first ignited the opposing camps to 
fiery debate. All of the intellectual centers of Western Europe 
eagerly took up the dispute, and minds as agile as that of Pascal 
were soon aroused to express themselves. : 

Over the last hundred years El condenado has been subjected 
to literally scores of interpretations. The multiple problems of 
the origin, meaning, and aesthetic worth of this play have attracted 
major pronouncements from practically every well-known critic of 
Spanish literature and many minor ones. Why has El condenado 
drawn so much critical attention from scholars? What is there in 
this play that has caused them to write their views in so dogmatic 
a fashion, and occasionally to express an unveiled scorn for the 
opinions of other critics? These questions are surely legitimate 
if one admits, as do the majority of critics, that as a play El con- 
denado is poorly put together, either hastily or carelessly written. 
As poetry, its versification is faulty on occasion. Internally, the 
action moves rigidly and awkwardly at times, occasionally pre- 
senting gaps that detract from its forward movement. Its two pro- 
tagonists alternate between periods of hope and despair. With ef- 
fective timing this situation could, of course, be carried into a 
suspenseful climax. Such is not the case here, unfortunately. 
These sudden changes in temperament provide the play with a 
jerky tempo that might often leave the viewer unprepared from one 
scene to the next. It is almost an understatement to say that the 
story is as oldas the hills. It outdates many hills. The story is 
that of the good man who despairs and loses his paradise, and the 
bad man who hopes and is eventually saved. Parts of the legend 
have been traced as far back as the Panchatantra.* It cannot 
safely be said that the tale is retold with striking originality. Ex- 
cepting several short scenes of dramatic intensity, the play, 
frankly, is pedantic. The author exaggerates the qualities of good 
and evil in his hermit and his thief to the point of absurdity, and 
apparently relishes their frequent absurdity. The humor, or what 
is intended to be humor, is usually childish, occasionally gross. 

Thus a majority of the play’s critics are satisfied that exter- 
nally El ccndenado falls far short of the typical well-turned Golden 
Age comedia. On the other hand, this play obviously stands as a 
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key to the culture and civilization that gave it birth. Here one 
finds a serious attempt to put on the stage, in simple, everyday 
language, a titanic struggle between the greatest minds of the day 
on one of the most subtle points in all Christian theclogy: the in- 
tensely complicated and interworking pattern of the human will and 
God’s help in man’s salvation. At times I have felt that it was the 
sheer bravado of the author in undertaking such a task that has 
brought him compliments from many critics. The presence of a 
multitude of unsolved problems has also caused many an academic 
pen to point in the play’s direction. Some problems which need 
final clarification are the following: the author or authors, date of 
composition, whether it is a refundicion or not, the exact doctrine 
it seeks to present, and how intimately related it was to the Jesuit- 
Dominican dispute. Other questions deserving more consideration 
are its irregular versification, the meaning inherent in the abrupt 
dénouement, and some puzzling lines in the last scene. These and 
other features of the play have established it as prime material 
for research among Golden Age critics. 

El condenado first appeared in the segunda parte of plays by 
Tirso in 1635. The curious statement made in the dedicatoria of 
this parte has aroused much comment, beginning with Revilla’s 
article (1878) and Cotarelo’s later analysis (1883).° Tirso laid 
claim to only four of the twelve comedias, but failed to list the 
specific four that were from his pen. The elusive problems of the 
segunda parte have been treated time and again with no satisfac- 
tory results for the play discussed here. The segunda parte was 
published in Madrid by one Francisco Lucas de Avila, called 
Tirso’s nephew. Early critics (Schack, Ferndndez-Guerra) dated 
it 1627. La Barrera found no indication to support this dating, and 
gave 1635 as the correct year. The appearance of the tercera 
parte in 1634 in Tortosa is explained, according to La Barrera, by 
the fact that the editor of this parte assumed an earlier work of 
Tirso, Los Cigarrales de Toledo, to be his primera parte. This 
then would make the 1627 pavrie his segunda parte, and conse- 
quently the following parte, dated 1634, would be the ftercera. 
These circumstances provide the essential explanation for the 
mysterious appearance of the tercera before the segunda parte. 
For subsequent editions of the play, one may consult Hesse’s 
thorough listing in the volume Tirso de Molina published by the 
review Estudios.° 

The history of published criticism of El condenado por des- 
confiado provides us with a long series of disagreements among 
scholars of high repute. A brief running account of this apparently 
endless debate would begin with the completely contrasting views 
of Agustin Durdn and George Sand; the former saw in the play an 
ingenious interpretation of the dispute De Auxilits and marveled at 
its elaboration of theological dogma, while the latter romantically 
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called the play an attack on the ascetic life.’ The French novelist’s 
Lupo Liverani was based on the theme of El condenado. Fernan- 
dez-Guerra’s thesis that El condenado was intimately related to 
Alarcén’s El Anticristo and his tenacious efforts to prove Alarcén 
the author of El condenado were quickly attacked by Revilla and 
Menéndez y Pelayo. The Dominican scholar Del Prado in turn 
cautioned that Menéndez Pidal has failed to present the complete 
theological thesis inherent in the play.°® Del Prado’s polemic loses 
much of its effectiveness since he continually insists on defending 
the Thomist viewpoint to the detriment of a completely objective 
examination of the play. Earlier in the 19th century, while Schack 
was placing El condenado at the very top of Spain’s religious 
drama, Ticknor found the play’s theme repugnant and was dis- 
turbed that a virtuous man should lose his soul for doubting God’s 
mercy.” 

Menéndez Pidal’s careful reasoning that Tirso was defending 
the doctrine of the Jesuit Molina became a dogmatic pronounce- 
ment to that effect in later commentaries by Pfandl and Bertini.*° 
The views of these three, coinciding in many ways with the cen- 
tury-old ideas of Duran, are today out of favor with modern critics. 
Gémez de Baquero was among the first of those critics who began 
a gradual break with the widely held views of Menéndez Pidal and 
the multitude of his followers who accepted the master’s word on 
the play as final.** One need only examine the standard histories 
of literature to note the permanent influence that Menéndez Pidal’s 
theories have had on critical opinion regarding El condenado. 

Up to the 1920’s Spanish critics generally approached this 
theological drama as they would the communion rail, with a clear 
note of reverence for the religious doctrine that saturates the 
play.’* At the same time, opinion among peninsular critics gener- 
ally held that the author of El condenado was clear in defining his 
position in the religious dispute. The Durdan-Revilla- Menéndez 
Pidal interpretation decided that his position was pro-Jesuit and 
contra-Dominican theory. In the twenties this interpretation was 
mildly questioned by Gémez de Baquero (“el elemento teoldgico 
aparece como mucho menos importante de lo que se ha supuesto”), 
and rudely attacked by Cejador y Frauca, who stated that the play 
was written by some one ignorant of even elementary Christian 
doctrine (“ni un rasgo que responde a la realidad”). The latter’s 
unduly sarcastic tone in tearing the play to shreds on every score, 
while undoubtedly shocking to many scholars, perhaps paved the 
way for later, more open-minded, criticism on El condenado.= It 
is true that the Menéndez Pidal-induced Molinistic solution still 
finds staunch support among fairly recent critics (Pfandl, Gonzdlez 
Palencia, Bertini, Carreras Artau, Bonet, Valbuena Prat, among 
others). A more important development in recent criticism, how- 
ever, is the steady flow of published opinion from the scholarly- 
minded Spanish clergy. As theologians, Hornedo, Orttzar, and 
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Lépez Tascon have analyzed the many aspects of the doctrine in 
El condenado, and although they have found much about which to 
disagree, they are generally satisfied that the Molinistic interpre- 
tation is incorrect.“ Ldpez Tascén’s long series of studies, be- 
ginning in 1934 and continuing up to the advent of the Civil War, 
are noteworthy in promoting Alonso Remon as the author of El 
condenado. His proof appears scanty, to say the least, and his 
theories in regard to Rem6n have not been accepted by many crit- 
ics. Ortuzar and Hornedo have engaged in friendly debate, the 
former taking the position that the author of El condenado was a 
disciple of the Spanish theologian Francisco Zumel. Zumel, a 
member of La Merced, was strongly attached to the group defend- 
ing Banez and the Dominicans in the controversy De Auxiliis. 
Since Tirso had occasion to mention Zumel in his Historia de la 
Merced, Ortizar has decided that Tirso should be credited with 
authorship of the play.’° Hornedo disagrees on the grounds that no 
positive proof of zumelismo or tomismo has been discovered in 
the play itself. 

The studies of Hornedo are among the best to date. Besides 
pointing up the false bases of many past proposals, they have un- 
derscored the essential points of disagreement among scholars, 
and presented tangible and sensible methods for attacking the 
problems that obstruct a clear analysis of the play. Hornedo’s 
ideas, while not denying the existence of some influence from the 
quarrel De Auxiliis, rather incline toward a belief that the author 
of El condenado was not primarily interested in the scholastic and 
argumentative aspects of the controversy. One of Hornedo’s pri- 
mary assumptions is that from a theological standpoint no proof 
can be offered either for or against Fray Téllez as the possible 
author of El condenado. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF CELESTINA STUDIES’ 
D. W. McPheeters 


Syracuse University 


The widely translated Celestina with its memorable go-between 
— the greatest modern story of star-crossed lovers before Romeo 
and Juliet — has been considered the outstanding literary work in 
Europe at the turn of the 16th century and ranks just behind the 
Quijote in Spanish literature.” Yet it presents difficulties of inter- 
pretation only partly resolved. One turns gratefully to the many 
present-day books and articles on the Celestina, but, first, a brief 
summary of the situation a few years ago is necessary. 

For nearly forty years the principal general study was that of 
Menéndez y Pelayo, published in final form in 1910°; historical- 
literary in method, something of the distinguished critic’s admira- 
tion, genial intuition, understanding of the epoch, knowledge of 
sources and bibliography is communicated to the reader. However, 
in treating the complex problem of whether Fernando de Rojas is 
sole author or whether as many as two others are involved, Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, like Haebler* and Foulché-Delbosc,® expressed 
contradictory opinions. Other difficulties concern date of compo- 
sition, the author’s age, sketchy data about his life and possible 
Jewish ties, the hybrid genre of a work in dialogue entitled Co- 
media and Tragicomedia in the early 16 and 21 auto editions re- 
spectively, obscure setting, interpretation of biographical state- 
ments in prefatory carta, prologo, and acrostic, and, of more 
general interest, the subtle fusion of Medieval and Renaissance 
elements.°® 

Brief mention can be made of only certain categories of arti- 
cles and investigations before 1950, and only longer works of gen- 
eral interest in recent years will be discussed at any length. 
Source studies such as Castro Guisasola’s Observaciones sobre 
las fuentes de “La Celestina,” (Madrid, 1924)— the initial word of 
the title is typical even to our day” with its suggestion of tentative 
conclusions — has the limitations of literary dissection. Most ear- 
lier investigations dealt not with the Celestina as a whole, but, 
rather, considered smaller problems with some acumen, although 
on occasion these studies, however thought-provoking, were marred 
by a failure to understand the literary conventions of the period in 
which the work was elaborated.* Mention should be made of the 
students, particularly Ruth Davis, headed by Professor House at 
the University of Iowa in the 20’s who investigated the complicated 
authorship problem.? Later developments show their results to be 
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inconclusive, partly because initial linguistic studies were not 
broadened and systematically carried out.’° Up to mid-century, 
the serious student, after reading all available studies, still found 
himself with doubts about many points. 

The present decade of Celestina scholarship opens in 1950 ap- 
propriately enough with an article by Menéndez Pidal, who previ- 
ously had not expressed concrete opinions on the problem of artis- 
tic unity. On the basis of linguistic elements he feels that the first 
auto was indeed by an anonymous author who imposed a style on 
the semi-anonymous continuer of the 16 act Comedia and the 21 
act Tvagicomedia; both longer versions are assumed to be by one 
author as a matter of course.’ It should be pointed out that Me- 
néndez Pidal avoids most of the inconsistencies of House and 
Foulché-Delbosc. 

In 1953 appeared the book by Carmelo Samona, Aspetti del re- 
toricismo nella “Celestina” (Roma, 1953, 247 pp.), which is a solid 
contribution to scholarship. Nearly two-thirds of the volume con- 
siders rhetorical devices more or less assimilated by Rojas; then 
an attempt is made to show how Rojas transmutes commonplaces 
into a vital new language. The results are doubly inconclusive be- 
cause Samona fails to explore either aspect of the Celestina ex- 
haustively. He also sees an essential unity of style, although hy- 
perbaton is more common in the first auto. Formal rhetoric might 
have been considered further since there are additional elements 
both in the text and in the accompanying pieces worthy of com- 
ment.’? In the conclusions more might have been said about the 
vitality of characters who can still engross a modern reader. 
Furthermore, the Italian scholar senses the importance of the 
courtly love tradition, even suggesting that Rojas parodied this 
tradition in a manner similar to Cervantes’ treatment of the novels 
of chivalry (p. 220). Stephen Gilman in a review has pointed out 
rightly the double nature of the study and shows that a desire to 
avoid source cataloguing leads finally to an attempt to apply newer 
critical methods (NRFH, X [1956], 73-80). 

The following year Giulia Adinolfi published her monograph 
“La ‘Celestina’ e la sua unita di composizione” in Filologia ro- 
manza, I (1954), 12-60. Her work, like that of Samona, has not 
been easily accessible to scholars in this country. At the outset 
she reviews the problem of authorship and stylistic unity, stating 
that most present-day critics, Menéndez Pidal excepted (pp. 18- 
19), consider alleged statements by Rojas of his own invention, but 
she disregards findings in Ruth Davis’ monograph (pp. 57-58) and 
does not know that of Montesino Samperio.** It is felt further that 
there is an essential unity of character portrayal and amorous 
concepts throughout the Celestina, and there follows a study of the 
interpolations known for the first time in the 21 auto 1502 edition. 
One should like to remind those who study these additions of the 
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full implications of the fact that not a single one is to be found in 
the first auto. Many interpolations, she finds, tend to explain or 
amplify the thought of the earlier version; then, using the method 
of Gilman in a recent article,“* she proceeds to study minor addi- 
tions — the use of a proper name, the pronoun tu, etc. — and dis- 
covers that these stem from Rojas’ consciousness of dialogic situ- 
ation. 

In the same year Miss Clara L. Penney of the Hispanic Society 
published The Book Called Celestina, an excellently illustrated 
catalogue of the many editions of the Celestina in that institution, 
plus a detailed list of copies to be found elsewhere (New York, 
HSA, 1954, viii, 156 pp.). This attractive little volume supersedes 
all earlier catalogues 15 and provides interesting information about 
early Spanish printers. Miss Penney also describes the recently 
discovered Comedia of Toledo, 1500, which, after the editio prin- 
ceps of Burgos, 1499, is now the second earliest known, instead of 
that of Sevilla, 1501. These three versions are entitled Comedia 
de Calisto y Melibea and have 16 autos. In Sevilla, 1502, there ap- 
pears the first extant Tragicomedia in 21 autos, although one may 
have been published in Salamanca, 1500.*° The 1500 Toledo was 
listed in two specialized books on early printing,” but to Miss 
Penney must go credit for publicizing the 1500 edition among 
scholars. She also shows that the 1500 Toledo Comedia copies the 
1499 Burgos edition and is in turn copied by that of Sevilla, 1501 
(p. 6). The appearance of a 1500 Comedia does not invalidate the 
findings of students of stylistic unity, but it does make outmoded 
all comments on the early editions to date. : 

The following year M. Criado de Val published the Indice verbal 
de la Celestina (Madrid, CSIC, 1955, 266 pp.). This book is a care- 
ful analysis of verbal usages, but there have been some critical 
differences of opinion on certain details.“* The study contains an 
index of verb forms and fourteen graphs; the carefully presented 
material permits the author to indicate with some accuracy the 
transitional state of the language of the Celestina and enables him 
to state emphatically about the authorship (p. 213) 


... llegamos a la conclusi6n rotunda de que no puede ser 
el autor del acto 1.° el mismo de los siguientes. Por el 
contrario, el estudio de los actos anadidos en la edicidén 
de Sevilla de 1502 revela una tan extraordinaria seme- 
janza con los quince segundos actos, que supera todo lo 
que podia imaginarse, aun tratandose, como asi es en 
realidad, de la mano de un mismo autor. 

Queda de esta manera resuelto el problema de 
acuerdo con las propias afirmaciones de Rojas, que re- 
chazaba la propiedad del acto 1.° y afirmaba la de los 
cinco anadidos posteriormente, :.. 
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Gilman’s recent book The Art of La Celestina prompted severe 
criticism by Leo Spitzer in the extensive review-article in His- 
panic Review previously cited. At the outset Spitzer implies that 
Gilman, “having enjoyed daily contacts with several of the greatest 
contemporary Spanish poets and critics,” seems not to have prof- 
ited from the experience. One might, however, take the opposite 
viewpoint that Gilman does, unfortunately, in some ways reflect 
currents in contemporary Spanish literature. The reviewer points 
out that the preoccupation with the existentialist anguish of space 
and time, both studied previously by Gilman,” has led him astray 
(note to p. 14). It is true that Gilman also speaks of the existen- 
tialist “engagement” of the characters (p. 172). Then one notes 
allusions to the “tragic sense of life” (p. 180), “Celestina... living 
in the presence of the past” (p. 145), and “an action which would 
hardly occur to Melibea as a woman of ‘carne y hueso’” (p. 191). 
Spitzer objects that the “living dialogue” stressed by Gilman con- 
tains many “dead” topoi which should be so considered at the in- 
ception of a critical study (pp. 6-7). But how a fresh insight could 
be gained by such an approach may be questioned, as Gilman has 
so ably stated in his own defense (“A Rejoinder...,” HR, XXV 
[1957], 112-121). 

An attempt to interpret the Celestina in the light of modern 
philosophical thought may be inevitable, but such an interpretation 
should provide a “clasico redivivo” for most readers and, particu- 
larly, for less experienced students. The belief that modern phi- 
losophy in criticism requires newly coined terms is dangerous, 
because one risks further losing contact with the reader. One re- 
calls the pitfalls of the literary approach to the Gospels of Form- 
Criticism. Another debatable procedure is Gilman’s attempt to 
equate Breughel’s painting “The Fall of Icarus” with the fates of 
Calisto and Melibea. I believe that P. E. Russell’s criticism of 
the barrier Gilman sets up at times between the reader and him- 
self is justified (GHS, XXXIV [1957], 160-167). Suggestive are 
Spitzer’s final remarks (pp. 24-25) in tribute to the late E. R. 
Curtius, asking why he rejected contemporary trends of European 
criticism and became a “neopositivist.” Earlier (p. 23), the re- 
viewer expresses the fear that younger American scholars have 
done violence to the traditional virtues of American scholarship. 

Gilman’s first chapter, “In Search of an Artist,” is followed by 
six more on the art of style, character, structure, theme-creation, 
theme-tradition, and genre. There are also two appendices. The 
second chapter on theme studies Rojas’ use of Petrarch, which, 
incidentally, with Seneca might well be topics for separate mono- 
graphs.”° Gilman states, “Unquestionably the author of Act I had 
read Petrarch but found no reason to cite him” (p. 169 et seq.), 
and adds later (p. 175) that the De remediis occupies a place in 
Rojas’ art like that of the Amadts in the Quijote. The final chapter 
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on genre—usual concepts of drama or novel are inapplicable — 
also serves as a conclusion, and here the author communicates 
something of the understanding acquired after years of study and 
rereading the Celestina. 

On the question of unity of style, Gilman states early (pp. 13- 
14) *... the authorship problem, as such a problem, must be by- 
passed if we hope to discover the way of Rojas’ creation, his par- 
ticular and personal art.” At the end of the chapter on style (p. 
51), we find, “One of the most valuable. by-products of this method 
of reading the interpolations is a substantial reinforcement of our 
preliminary assumption, the assumption that Fernando de Rojas 
was himself the author and corrector of 1502.” Fortunately, this 
“preliminary assumption” about the authorship of the added five 
autos is in accordance with the views of most present-day schol- 
ars, aS we have seen. Gilman is, nevertheless, more hesitant 
about the first auto. On two occasions he states that Rojas inher- 
ited it (pp. 61, 82); then in the appendix (p. 210) he is inclined to 
accept Rojas’ own statement about having found it; finally he adds 
that Rojas may have returned to a work begun as a young man (pp. 
202, 211). 

The recent defense of Gilman against Spitzer’s attack by J. R. 
Andrews and J. H. Silverman’ and indulgent reviews of M. Ba- 
taillon (NRFH, XI [1957], 215-224) and E. S. Morby (RPh, X [1957], 
302-304) may lead to a re-examination of the book, but the convic- 
tion remains that the author has presented a subjective, uneven 
interpretation of La Celestina. It is, at least, to be hoped that the 
proposed Spanish translation will be less esoteric in language with 
fewer typographical errors and that a more adequate index and 
bibliographical references will be provided. 

Mention should also be made of the recent monograph of F. 
Garrido Pallardé6, Los problemas de Calisto y Melibea y el con- 
flicto de su autor (Figueras, 1957, 108 pp.). The author gives a 
very personal interpretation of certain points in the Celestina and 
shows little familiarity with bibliography, stating at the outset (p. 
8), “... aparte los trabajos meritisimos de Menéndez y Pelayo y 
algunas notas de Julio Cejador, no hay nada sobre nuestra comedia 
que valga la pena... .” Sr. Garrido raises fifteen problems and 
attempts to resolve many of them by showing that Melibea belonged 
to a family of conversos— even Celestina, it is suggested, had a 
Jewish background. 

As rapidly as new Celestina studies appear, further research 
suggests itself. Otis Green has published numerous articles clar- 
ifying difficult points,” and his important study, “Courtly Love in 
the Spanish Cancioneros” (PMLA, LXIV [1949], 247-301), presents 
a concept of 15th century Spanish literature which has been applied 
to the Celestina with promising results.”* Yet to be studied are 
the anticourtly love elements in this and other works of the period. 
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Various recent writers have touched on the element of fatality” 
and more could be done on the influence of Terence and Plautus.”° 
Also, as Samona observes (pp. 228-229), Rojas’ use of popular 
speech merits a special study. A complete, up-to-date bibliogra- 
phy to guide beginning students is an immediate need. J. Homer 
Herriott and Candido Ayllén have undertaken a critical bibliogra- 
phy, and D. W. McPheeters is collaborating with the former ona 
tentative bibliography of the Celestina and its influences. A study 
of the lengthy early 16th century Hebrew poem in praise of a 
friend’s Hebrew translation of the Celestina, no longer extant, by 
the distinguished Roman doctor Joseph ben Samuel Zarfati (d. 1527) 
should be rewarding.”° Gilman is going to Spain to study “pro- 
banzas de hidalguia” in an attempt to learn more of Rojas’ Jewish 
ancestry. Dramatic versions continue to appear with regularity 
such as the one which recently had a long run in Madrid” and the 
highly competent presentation of a translation by Mack Singleton 
on the University of Wisconsin campus each night during the MLA 
meeting, Sept. 9, 10, 11, 1957. It is hoped further that, in view of 
recent scholarship, a future edition of the English translation by 
Lesley Byrd Simpson,” the first in over three hundred years, will 
include all 21 autos, adding those first known in 1502. Finally, it 
should be mentioned that two dissertations have recently been sub- 
mitted on the Celestina”® and more should be forthcoming. 

Turning now to book-length studies currently in press, I should 
like, first, to express my gratitude to all those who have so kindly 
furnished me information by mail. In this brief summary I hope I 
do not misrepresent them. Sra. Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel states 
that her lengthy work (800 pages typescript) attempts to determine 
the artistic originality of La Celestina by studying a multitude of 
classical, medieval, and contemporary antecedents as they affect 
subject, technique, and characters. She finds that many deep- 
rooted traditions are ignored in the Celestina but reappear in the 
many imitations and continue in the Golden Age theater. Rojas’ 
Jewish background is noticeable in his portrayal of the parents of 
Melibea, unique in Spanish literature. The servants, prostitutes, 
and Centurio are characters of increasing originality. Influences 
of the Eurialo y Lucrecia, stressed by Menéndez y Pelayo at the 
expense of La Fiammetta, are negative. Because of its originality 
the Celestina was very popular in Europe, but had only slight liter- 
ary influence — the imitations used the more traditional sources. 

Mrs. Malkiel also studies a little known English adaptation of 
1707 and notes that all adaptations give the death of Calisto as in 
the longer Tragicomedia. She lists four other important points 
covered by her investigations: 1) the first auto is by a second au- 
thor; she shares the opinion of Amado Alonso that Rojas had col- 
laborators for the remaining 20 autos; 2) the Celestina is drama 

but should not be judged by modern definitions; 3) certain elements 
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of the first auto show a motivation different from that obtaining in 
the remainder; 4) the Tratado de Centurio, in the added five autos 
of 1502, is very much in accordance with Rojas’ technique. In the 
masterly review of Casas Homs’ edition of the humanistic comedy 
Poliodorus she has given us a valuable preview of some of her 
material and speaks of the Celestina’s “authors”— an allusion 
doubtless to be documented in her book.*® Finally, Mrs. Malkiel 
states that she is publishing separate articles on types of artificial 
dialogue rejected by the author of the Celestina, the origin and 
later treatments of the Centurio theme, and the meaning and influ- 
ence of La Comedia Thebayda. 

From Marcel Bataillon one learns that he gave a dozen lec- 
tures on La Celestina during 1956-57 at the College de France and 
plans to publish in the near future La Celestina selon Fernando de 
Rojas. He bases his book on the hypothesis that the statements of 
Rojas and the editor Alonso de Proaza are true and that these lead 
to a better understanding of the moral and artistic intention of the 
work than the “petulancia historicista” of Menéndez y Pelayo and 
subsequent writers. The second chapter of the book, “La Célestine 
primitive,” will appear in the Festschrift in honor of Leo Spitzer 
to be published by Johns Hopkins University. This chapter follows 
the views in Menéndez Pidal’s article, previously cited, with some 
new arguments. 

Expurgated editions of the Celestina continue to be published, 
as G. D. Trotter shows (BHS, XXXIII [1956], 236-237), and there 
has long existed a need for a new one to replace that of Cejador 
with its inaccuracies and arbitrary statements. Trotter is cur- 
rently collaborating with Criado de Val on a two-volume edition. 
Volume I has recently been published by the C.S.I.C. (1958) and 
contains a prologue, stating aims and procedures, as well as the 
text. Variants from the 1499 Burgos and 1501 Sevilla editions are 
to be cited along with the text of that of Sevilla, 1502, because the 
editors feel that Rojas wrote all of the work except the first auto.** 
Volume II is to contain an etymological glossary and commentary, 
but cannot be ready for some time. Herriott and Ayllén are pre- 
paring an edition with glossary and notes for advanced undergrad- 
uate and graduate students, after which Herriott plans to publish a 
critical edition involving the careful collation of 18 early editions 
and translations. At Oxford Russell is preparing a work on Rojas’ 
literary artistry, to be published by Gredos in Spain, studying 
Rojas’ use of sources with a fresh examination of the bibliographi- 
cal history of La Celestina. 

In conclusion, six*” recent books and five in an advanced stage 
of preparation indicate that the lively present-day activity of Ce- 
lestina scholarship has been quite productive and was long over- 
due. There is considerable agreement on authorship and stylistic 
unity. Earlier arbitrary speculation has been largely avoided and 
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certain urgent needs will soon be met. Articles on various aspects 
of the Celestina arrive with increasing frequency at the editorial 
offices of learned journals. Critical unanimity on some matters 
can hardly be expected, but the present trend promises a broader 
understanding of this great Spanish classic, an understanding which 
should greatly stimulate studies in a period too long of interest to 
a small minority of Hispanists. 
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Angel Valbuena Prat: Historia del teatro espanol. Barcelona, 
Editorial Noguer, 1956. 708 pp. 


Since the end of World War II there has been a quickened in- 
terest in the Spanish theatre, especially in the drama of the Golden 
Age. Hispanists have sought to take a fresh view of Spanish drama, 
applying to it a critical methodology designed to illuminate the es- 
sential esthetic qualities of that vast body of poetic drama. This 
is not to say that there has been in the Spanish field a critical rev- 
olution comparable in scope and intensity to that which has en- 
riched during the last twenty-five years the critical literature on 
Greek and Elizabethan drama. The work of the Hispanists has 
been more modest, being confined to making revaluations of single 
plays or to making monographic studies of particular movements — 
most often the Baroque. There have been few efforts to revaluate 
the entire production of any single dramatist, much less the na- 
tional theatre as a whole. A man eminently qualified to undertake 
such a task is Angel Valbuena Prat, who for more than thirty years 
has demonstrated his zeal and sensitivity in many contributions to 
Spanish drama. It is hardly necessary to say that the announce- 
ment of his new Historia del teatro espanol was cause for enthusi- 
asm on the part of all students of the Spanish theatre. 

The fact is, however, that the title of Valbuena’s new book is 
somewhat of a misnomer. It is not, strictly speaking, a history. 
It is less a history than his much shorter Literatura dramatica 
espanola (Barcelona, 1930)— or, for that matter, than the fine 
chapters devoted to the theatre in his Historia de la literatura es- 
panola. It contains historical sketches of some periods but con- 
sists largely of a series of essays grouped around certain themes 
and more or less chronologically arranged. Valbuena tells some- 
thing about the book’s contents (and purpose) in the Introduccion: 


En la presente obra nos mueve un doble propdésito. Des- 
tacar a la vez nuestra dramatica como valor nacional y 
universal, y perfilar obras y personalidades que encarnan 
los grandes motivos de la problematica literaria, y de la 
significaci6n cumbre de un género o una época... Obra 
de amor, acaso atin mas que de erudicién, como lo ha in- 
tentado ser nuestra critica... (p. 7) 

Desearitamos que nuestro entusiasmo y esfuerzo se 
vieran secundados por los efectos que intentamos conse- 
guir. Asi nuestro gran teatro esencialmente nacional y 
catélico, serfa visto, acaso por esto mismo, con el m4- 
ximo reflejo de panorama universal (p. 9). 
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It should be said at the outset that the many merits of this book 
far outweigh its defects. But its defects are rather obvious. They 
result in part from the author’s understandable love for his sub- 
ject (“obra de amor”)—not from any lack of erudition~ which 
leads him to insist too urgently on the universality of the Spanish 
theaire. In part they result — insofar as this purports to be a his- 
tory of Spanish drama — from the scheme of the book. Let us first 
consider the scheme. 

The 684 pages of text are divided into thirty-eight chapters. 
The first four chapters and the last eighteen are the most “histor- 
ical” -- that is, they give a rather orderly, chronological account of 
the principal figures and movements of the periods they embrace. 
They also render some account of each dramatist’s most impor- 
tant plays and define the dramatist’s position in his age. Chapters 
V-XIX (those dealing with the Golden Age) are organized on the 
basis of themes — in keeping with Valbuena’s purpose quoted above. 
A glance at some of the chapter headings will give an idea of some 
of the themes treated: VII, “Don Juan, aventura humana y simbolo 
barroco”; VIII, “El Cid, Dona Inés, y Don Carlos”; XI, “El tema de 
‘Fausto’ en el teatro espanol”; XIII, “Los conflictos sociales,” etc. 
This organization is not bad in itself, of course. Indeed it has sev- 
eral advantages. The grouping together of plays of related themes 
has the merit of revealing the principal preoccupations of seven- 
teenth-century dramatists — not to mention the fact that it permits 
the reader to see significant similarities and differences in artis- 
tic treatment. 

But this is not enough. And it can be deceptive. It is perfectly 
understandable that Valbuena should devote a chapter to La vida es 
sueno and another to El gran teatro del mundo-— they are both of 
“significaci6n cumbre”— but one cannot ignore the comedia de 
capa y espada (the staple diet of the seventeenth-century theatre) 
and give an accurate view of the stage of that period. And how 
about those dramatists, major or minor, whose works—or the 
great bulk of whose works— do not fit into the themes treated? 
Tirso de Molina, for example, receives due attention as the author 
of El burlador de Sevilla, of biblical plays and autos sacramenta- 
les, but his many comedies are disregarded. Moreto’s San Franco 
de Sena is studied at some length in Chapter XII, “Los dramas de 
la rebeldia” (pp. 248-254), but El desdén con el desdén is men- 
tioned only by title. One of Valbuena’s finest essays is devoted to 
Del rey abajo, ninguno, but the play (if Rojas’) is not typical of his 
production. Yet his tragedies involving fraternal and father-son 
conflicts (the hallmark of his serious drama and by all odds the 
most vehement “dramas de la rebeldifa” of the Golden Age) are not 
mentioned. Nor is there any treatment of his comedies — the very 
comedies which, through the adaptations of Paul Scarron and 
others, sparked the comédie burlesque in France. In short, 
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comedies (apart from those of Alarcdn treated in Chapter X, “La 
‘comedia moral’”) are given meager attention. And some drama- 
tists are marked with ill-fitting labels. 

One misses in Chapter III (“Evoluci6n del teatro nacional en el 
siglo XVI”) any mention of Senecan influence on Juan de la Cueva 
and other would-be writers of tragedy who, like their other Euro- 
pean contemporaries, took the Latin dramatist as their model. 
One might wish that some recognition be given to Antonio Coello, 
Antonio Solis, and other secondary Golden Age playwrights who 
merit at least a passing notice. But these are shortcomings of 
Valbuena’s book as a history of the Spanish theatre, not of the book 
he really intended it to be. 

It is easy to understand and sympathize with the author’s de- 
sire to have his readers see the Spanish theatre “con el maximo 
reflejo de panorama universal,” but it is regrettable that in his 
zeal to have them-do so, he set about, unwittingly perhaps, to cut 
Shakespeare down to size. He first insists upon Lope’s and Calde- 
ron’s right to share in the primacy accorded to other theatrical 
greats: *... insisto en que tanto Lope como Calder6én ocupan un 
puesto primerrsimo en la escena del Mundo, y es inttil medirlos a 
modo de ‘cual es mayor.’ Y lo mismo al compararlos con Shake- 
speare, Sdfocles o Esquilo” (p. 70). He then finds Shakespeare 
wanting in thematic breadth, because “La ambici6n, el odio, la en- 
vidia, crean las grandes tragedias inglesas; pero el impulso infi- 
nito de amor y de sabidurifa han sido ‘ignorados.’ Romeo, por si 
se objetase, es el ‘enamorado’ fatal, como nuestro ‘caballero de 
Olmedo,’ pero no Don Juan” (p. 220). (What about Antony and 
Cleopatra?) There is a touch of irony in Valbuena’s desire to set 
the record straight (after having insisted earlier, in effect, that 
comparisons are both odious and odorous): 


... Volvemos a repetir, y vale la pena que se insista 
en ello, ante tantos tdpicos a favor de Shakespeare, y 
tantas objeciones a nuestro teatro, que el gran tragico in- 
glés “escamote6” de toda su obra las dos figuras esen- 
ciales [Don Juan and Faust]... Shakespeare ha creado 
unas figuras imperecederas y tnicas en su aspecto, pero 
que no agotan el drama, y sobre todo que no penetran en 
los problemas esenciales de su tiempo... 

La magia penetra sélo, con sus diablos y sus calum- 
nias nacionales, al lado de Juana de Arco, vilmente tra- 
tada, en la peor serie de sus “Enriques.” Podria servir 
de contraste el modo de presentar Cervantes a Isabel de 
Inglaterra, en La espanola inglesa, con todo respeto y 
dignidad, y esta pobre Juana de Arco shakespeariana, que 
parece que deliberadamente la han olvidado todos los en- 
tusiastas del género inglés. Con la diferencia, a nuestro 
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favor, de que Isabel era el conflicto vivo para la Espafia de 
Cervantes, y la guerra delos Cien Anos estaba suficiente- 
mente bien lejana para que el genio de la superioridad la 
hubiese mirado con un poco mas de comprension y tole- 
rancia. Pero se ve como el nacionalismo le cegé (p. 220). 


This may be true. 

Just one other point. Valbuena cannot be accused of being 
prejudiced against Lope, but in his zeal to enhance Calderén’s rep- 
utation he sometimes squeezes out strange theory. Scholarship 
has traditionally accepted the notion that Calderén’s Alcade de 
Zalamea is based in part on an earlier play by the same title as- 
cribed to Lope (although no one has questioned the superiority of 
Calder6n’s play), but Valbuena is convinced that, “la obra caldero- 
niana debe ser algo anterior.” He dates Calderén’s play between 
1625 and 1632, “Lope’s” somewhat later: “la clave, para mi indu- 
dable, de que Lope escribié tal obra poco antes de su muerte, la 
da el eco del rapto de su hija Antonia por Tenorio [in 1634]? (p. 
271). However, the most reliable evidence available indicates that 
Calder6én’s play was composed between 1640-1644 (H. W. Hilborn, 
A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca 
[Toronto, 1938], p. 49). Moreover, it now seems unlikely that Lope 
wrote an Alcalde de Zalamea, if we are to judge by the text tradi- 
tionally attributed to him (S. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The 
Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “comedias” [New York, 1940], pp. 
252, 374). Valbuena needn’t have worked so hard to diminish Cal- 
der6n’s debt to Lope — or to reverse the debt. 

Earlier I said that the merits of this book greatly outweigh the 
shortcomings. Its merits are many. Most notable are Valbuena’s 
fresh interpretations of recognized masterpieces and the felicitous 
resurrection of plays too long forgotten. Among the latter are La 
fianza satisfecha, Lope’s “mas hondo drama pasional,” whose 
haunted protagonist Leonido “es una creacién abismal, como en los 
grandes complejos de Shakespeare” (pp. 167, 94); La gran columna 
fogosa, San Basilio Magno (*“Pocas comedias de Lope estan como 
ésta tan traspasadas de emocion y poesia, tan adivinadoras de In- 
finito” [p. 213]); Jiménez de Enciso’s Principe Don Carlos, to 
which Valbuena devotes a penetrating study of the imagery and 
symbolism. One would expect Valbuena, as a dedicated caldero- 
nista, to write feelingly on La vida es sueno and El gran teatro del 
mundo (which he does in chapters XVII and XVIII). But even more 
rewarding is his study of La hija del aire which should redeem 
this impressive tragedy (branded by Menéndez Pelayo as “mons- 
truoso”) from faulty comprehension. He rightly compares this 
most Shakespearean of Calderon’s plays with Macbeth, and con- 
cludes his analysis by saying, “Como suma de lo tragico y poético, 
es tal vez La hija del aire la obra capital de Calderon, y una cima 
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de la escena universal” (p. 404). Even the much maligned eight- 
eenth-century comedia de magia comes in for a new critical look, 
and in the process Valbuena writes one of the best essays I have 
seen on the subject. His study of Juan Salv6 y Vela’s Magico de 
Salerno, Pedro Vayalarde (1733) should initiate a search for over- 
looked dramaturgical values in the neglected texts of that period. 

Three chapters — about fifty pages— are devoted to Romanti- 
cism. One misses here a systematic approach, either historical 
or esthetic, to the theory and doctrine which informed the Roman- 
tic movement (in fact, there is too little concern with dramatic 
theory throughout the book), but two of Valbuena’s keenest appre- 
ciations are given to Don Alvaro and Don Juan Tenorio. Chapter 
XXV, “El Romanticismo: Don Aivaro o la problematica sin solu- 
cidn,” is especially suggestive. The Spanish critic sees in Don 
Alvaro a “negative” fatalism which, far removed from classical 
tragedy, anticipates the existentialism of Sartre: *... la tragedia 
penetra en motivos pesimistas que le aproximan a la filosofia mas 
amarga de nuestro tiempo. Y mas, también, de callejon sin salida, 
ni esperanza en misterio. Puede hablarse de un ‘Don Alvaro-pre- 
existentialista’” (p. 492). The key to the protagonist’s character —- 
or to his destiny —is contained in the first allusion to him: “el 
mejor torero de Espana.” As Valbuena shrewdly observes, this 
marks him as “el héroe fatal” (p. 891). 

Although one may not share Valbuena’s enthusiasm for Eche- 
garay (whose importance, he asserts, has not been equaled in the 
Spanish theatre since his day), it is refreshing to hear him speak 
so warmly in defense of a theatre now considered outmoded. His 
valuation concludes: 


... a pesar de sus desigualdades, arbitrarios efectismos, 
y fallas de muchos versos, en su vigorosa prosa, sus 
grandes figuras dramaticas, la rica tematica, y el enlace 
del romanticismo moribundo, con los dramas realistas, 
de tesis y simbdlicos, ocupa un largo periodo capital de 
nuestra escena. “Las manazas del gigante” dan una 
grandeza, a una personalidad de descomunal estatura, no 
igualada; entre nosotros, por nadie después (p. 558). 


Perhaps the most valuable section as a whole in this book is 
that devoted in the last ten chapters to the twentieth-century thea- 
tre, embracing dramatists as far removed in spirit and technique 
as Galdés and Alfonso Sastre. It is always difficult to assess the 
art of the immediate past and the present; probably for that reason 
there are so few satisfactory treatises on the contemporary Span- 
ish stage. But it seems to me that Valbuena’s study gives as bal- 
anced a perspective as one could expect. Personal preferences 
count heavily in judging contemporary art, and not everyone, of 
course, will share his preferences. Some readers, without denying 
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Alejandro Casona’s rich talent, will disagree with the assertion, 
“Los triunfos teatrales de Lorca van paralelos a los de Casona, 
que es un dramaturgo muy superior en todos aspectos” (p. 634). 
(Still others will object to Valbuena’s questioning the genuine merit 
of Lorca’s poetry.) This reader for one, however, will agree with 
his concluding statement concerning the importance of Alfonso 
Sastre in the contemporary scene: “Sastre es un poderoso tragico 
esencial, cuyas inquietudes y sentido escencial del nuevo teatro le 
constituyen en la gran esperanza efectiva de la joven generaci6n” 
(p. 684). 

Because of its orientation and focus, its lack of bibliographical 
apparatus, its omissions and imbalance of subject matter, Val- 
buena’s book does not fill the need for a comprehensive, up-to-date 
history of the Spanish theatre. But as an important book written 
with mature vision, it will serve admirably as a companion volume 
to Jack H. Parker’s excellent Breve historia del teatro espanol 
(Mexico, 1957) or to Valbuena’s previous writings on Spanish 
drama. 


The University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MACCURDY 


Northrop Frye: Anatomy of Criticism, Four Essays. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. 383 pp. 


Professor Frye’s intention is to provide— through four “es- 
says,” or trial discussions—a tentative “synoptic view of the 
scope, theory, principles, and techniques of literary criticism.” In 
its method and range it is perhaps the most ambitious work of its 
kind to appear since Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature 
(1949) attempted to provide a needed organon of methods. 

The introduction considers the relation of literature to scien- 
tific study and suggests that criticism may be best understood as 
an undeveloped science. Aristotle, to whom the author acknowl- 
edges a debt in his choice of method and in much of his terminol- 
ogy, is cited as the progenitor of the scientific approach to literary 
study. The introduction also presents the idea, which is basic to 
Mr. Frye’s archetypal theory, that the counterpart of the unifying 
principles of science may exist in a complex of converging “primi- 
tive formulas” that are integral elements of the great classics and 
the body of western literature as a whole. 

Although literary study, as an approximate science, is not di- 
rectly concerned with value judgments, the author sees historical 
criticism as needing to be complemented by an “ethical criticism,” 
in which literature, as the embodiment of culture, should be 
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examined from the point of view of an ideally classless society. He 
accurately observes that “every deliberately constructed hierarchy 
of values” — whether conservative and Romantic, as in Arnold, or 
radical and satirical, as in Shaw— “is based on a concealed social, 
moral, or intellectual analogy.” 

In the highly-schematic organization of the book, the four es- 
says discuss historical, ethical, archetypal, and rhetorical criti- 
cism as complementary and interlocking perspectives. The first 
essay, “Historical Criticism: Theory of Modes,” establishes a 
classification of five literary modes: myth, romance, high mimetic 
(epic and tragedy), low mimetic, and ironic. These modes are cor- 
related with historical periods, during which the emphasis in Eu- 
ropean literature is seen to have moved from myth in the pre- 
Medieval period, through the Renaissance development of the high 
mimetic, to the ironic which has been dominant during the past 
century. As the ironic mode tends toward the re-emergence of 
mythical patterns in writers like Kafka, Joyce, and Yeats, the his- 
torical movement of the modes is seen as circular; and the return 
of irony to myth is accompanied not only by cyclical historical 
theory but also in the arts by an interest, so obvious in our own 
time, in sacramental philosophy and dogmatic theology. 

“Ethical Criticism: Theory of Symbols” deals with five phases 
of symbolism which are adapted from a Medieval scheme and 
which parallel the five modes of the first essay. They are the lit- 
eral, the descriptive, the formal, the mythical, and the anagogic 
phases. The coexistence of these phases attests the principle of 
the manifold or “polysemous” meaning of the literary symbol, 
which is defined as “any unit of any literary structure that can be 
isolated for critical attention.” By asserting in his discussion of 
the descriptive and literal phases that the literary symbol has both 
outward, or centrifugal, and inward, or centripetal, meaning — that 
it functions both as a sign and as a motif— Professor Frye avoids 
the referential-syntactical dilemma that has plagued modern con- 
textualist criticism since the formulation, in the mid-Twenties, of 
I. A. Richards’ distinction between the emotive pseudo-statements 
of poetry and the referential language of science. 

In the mythical phase, the symbol is discussed as an archetype, 
or typical formal unit “which connects one poem with another and 
thereby helps to unify and integrate our literary experience.” The 
archetype is vital to Mr. Frye’s theory, not only as a source of data 
for a type and genre classification, but also as a bridge to the fifth 
or “anagogic” phase of symbolism, in which nature is “contained” 
by the literary universe which represents the “total dream of man.” 
The center of this “universe” (compare, as an example from his- 
torical criticism, Eliot’s use of “tradition” to designate the whole 
existing order of literary works) is the microcosmic individual 
poem, or work, in which the whole is revealed in an epiphany. 
From this point of view literature is seen as “existing in its own 
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universe, no longer a commentary on life or reality but containing 
life and reality in a system of verbal relationships.” Mr. Frye 
takes pains to restrict this apocalyptic view to a humanistic per- 
spective (the divine word is “the unlimited or projected human”) 
and introduces Coleridge as an example of the theorist who has 
subordinated criticism to religion. Yet in reading this discussion 
of a series of symbolic phases, ascending from the descriptive to 
the anagogic, it is difficult to avoid the impression of a “deliber- 
ately constructed hierarchy of values” despite the author’s previ- 
ous disclaimer. 

In the third and fullest essay, *Archetypal Criticism: Theory 
of Myths,” Biblical and classical symbolism is used as a “gram- 
mar of literary archetypes” for a comprehensive classification and 
analysis of western literature from the Medieval period to the 
present. Most of the essay is given over to a discussion of four 
narrative categories of plot structure, or mythoi, broader than, or 
logically prior to, the ordinary genres. Of these, comedy is iden- 
tified with the mythos of spring, romance with summer, tragedy 
with autumn, and irony and satire with winter. The treatment of 
comedy as a social conflict resolved by the restoration of a stable 
and harmonious order — a conflict which represents the victory of 
summer (the forces of life and love) over winter (the waste land) — 
points up the relationship through the medieval ritual play to the 
primitive fertility rite. In the discussion of romance the three 
main stages of the hero’s quest are found analogous to the prog- 
ress of the mythical Messiah. For tragedy, which culminates in an 
“epiphany of law,” the story of the Fall of Man stands as the ar- 
chetypal myth, with Adam as the archetypal tragic hero. 

Each of the four categories of mythoi involves six isolatable 
phases which so interlock as to organize the categories themselves 
into a cycle comparable to that of nature. Furthermore, comedy, 
romance, tragedy, and irony are seen as aspects of a “central uni- 
fying myth.” The citation of Joseph Campbell (The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces) and C. G. Jung at this point provides support for 
Mr. Frye’s effort to give the literary “monomyth” a status com- 
parable to that of the unifying law of science. 

The archetypes also supply the analogies in form on which the 
study of genres is based. In his fourth essay, “Rhetorical Criti- 
cism: Theory of Genres,” Mr. Frye gives the term fiction for the 
genre of the printed page. This genre he places beside the Greek 
drama, epic, and lyric, which are distinguished by contrasting 
modes of presentation. Within the newest and most important 
genre of fiction, the novel, romance, confession (or autobiography), 
and anatomy are seen as four intermingling formal strands. 
Joyce’s Ulysses, for example, is described as a complete prose 
epic integrating the four equally important forms. The term anat- 
omy, which Mr. Frye applies to his own work, he borrows from 
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Robert Burton in preference to the more cumbersome Menippean 
satire, conceived as a dissection, or analysis, in which the dra- 
matic interest derives from the development of ideas rather than 
of incident or character. 

In a consideration of “Specific Encyclopaedic Forms,” the Bible 
is discussed as “a definitive myth, a single archetypal structure 
extending from creation to apocalypse,” embracing the epic cycle 
of wrath, return, and rebirth found in the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Aeneid, and relating as well, through less fully- developed forms of 
the same myth, to western literature as a whole. 

The fourth essay concludes with a discussion of the rhetoric of 
nonliterary prose which leads to the principle, expressed in the 
conclusion, that “all structures in words are partly rhetorical, and 
hence literary, and that the notion of a scientific or philosophical 
verbal structure free of rhetorical elements is an illusion.” Mr. 
Frye then develops an analogy between literature and mathematics. 
After comparing the functions of the metaphor and the equation, he 
raises the question of whether the “verbal structures of psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, theology, history, law and everything else built 
out of words have been informed or constructed by the same kind 
of myths and metaphors that we find, in their original hypothetical 
form, in literature?” He concludes that all discursive verbal 
structures involve metaphorical identifications which represent an 
“organizing structural pattern or conceptualized myth.” From this 
point of view a function of archetypal criticism is the reforging of 
' the “broken links between creation and knowledge, art and science, 
myth and concept.” 

This conclusion reveals a concern for the “dissociation of sen- 
sibility,” as Eliot termed it, that has contributed to the alienation 
of the artist, and critic, since the rise of science in the seventeenth 
century. In attempting to bridge the realms of science and litera- 
ture by attributing to the former an origin in “conceptualized 
myth” that is comparable to poetic myth, Mr. Frye’s thesis repre- 
sents a tendency in contemporary theory that has drawn support 
from such philosophers as Susanne Langer and that has been in- 
creasingly influential, in literary theory, since the appearance of 
I. A. Richards’ argument, in Coleridge on Imagination, for the 
mythopoeic origin of all knowledge and the integrative function of 
poetic myth. 

However, Mr. Frye’s application of scientific method to criti- 
cism is in some respects questionable. The theories of the arche- 
typal critic are consistent with his mythic orientation but they are 
frequently forced beyond the limits of supporting evidence. The 
classification of five narrative modes which correlate with histor- 
ical periods is convincing, but when the author asserts— on the 
basis of the emergence of mythic elements in ironic literature — 
that the movement of the modes is “circular,” the confidence of 
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the reader is strained. This preoccupation with cyclical move- 
ment, which is more typical of the mystical than the scientific 
mind, appears also in Mr. Frye’s portrayal of the “literary uni- 
verse” — from an anagogic perspective — in terms of Eliot’s figure 
of the turning wheel. At the center, or “still point,” is the micro- 
cosmic individual work, in which 


... the symbol is a monad, all symbols being united ina 
Single infinite and eternal verbal symbol which is, as 
dianoia, the Logos, and, as mythos, total creative act. 


Here the discovery of the unifying principle of literature is de- 
scribed in the terms of an act of revelation rather than of a proc- 
ess of “scientific” observation. In this act, the archetypal critic 
leaves behind the individual poem as an object of analysis. 

The mythic vision which sees all elements of the work as 
united in a “single infinite and eternal verbal symbol” (in which the 
Word is made flesh) is also reflected in the language of the arche- 
typai critic. Despite the author’s frequently expressed concern 
for an adequate terminology, the tendency of archetypal theory is 
to render key terms diffuse and interchangeable, as in the brief 
quotation above, rather than scientifically precise. In the present 
work the use of the terms archetype, image, myth, and symbol il- 
lustrates this tendency towards overlapping and imprecision. Also 
the reliance upon tradition as the source of terms which in their 
original context are frequently ambiguous does not contribute to 
the development of an exact critical language. 

However, such objections as these do not affect the fact that in 
Anatomy of Criticism Professor Frye presents a remarkably well- 
developed and coherent discussion which is impressive in its com- 
prehensiveness, its wealth of sensitive critical insights, and its 
treatment of the literary work as a verbal complex of manifold 
meaning. 


Syracuse University WALTER SUTTON 


José Juan Arrom: El teatro de Hispanoamérica en la época co- 
lonial. La Habana, Anuario Bibliografico cubano, 1956. 237 pp. 


En 1949, con su articulo sobre “Raices indigenas del teatro 
americano,” publicado en la Revista bimestre cubana (Vol. LXIII), 
daba el profesor Arrom las primicias de lo que en el curso de 
posteriores investigaciones seria El teatro de Hispanoamerica en 
la época colonial. Ese articulo, incorporado con ligeras modifica- 
ciones a la obra, constituye el primero de los cinco capitulos que 
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la forman, presentados segtn el orden siguiente: I. “El legado 
indfgena,” II. “Corrientes dramaticas en el siglo XVI,” I. “Albo- 
rada del barroco americano, 1600-1681,” IV. *“Apogeo y ocaso del 
barroco americano, 1681-1750,” V. “La era de los coliseos: neo- 
cldsicos y costumbristas” [hasta fines del s. XVIII]. Al texto si- 
guen una util “Bibliograffa” general y por paises, asf como tres 
indices: el “de personas y obras anonimas,” el “de ilustraciones” 
y el de materias. 

Entre los mayores méritos de este libro se cuenta probable- 
mente la habil combinaci6n de amenidad narrativa, caudal informa- 
tivo y riqueza bibliografica. No hay cambios bruscos de asunto, 
ni erudicién farragosa o de dificil lectura y, mucho menos, hete- 
rogénea aglomeracién de autores. La consabida presentacién de 
catdlogo, tan diffcil de evitar en trabajos de esta indole, ha sido 
substituida por la simple y siempre interesante exposicién del 
desarrollo gradual en el tiempo. Y en ella, al estudio de sintesis — 
que es examen de la obra y suma cabal de la materia hasta el pre- 
sente — se ha sabido anadir una documentacién copiosa que enri- 
quece la narracién sin interrumpirla. Sirvan de ejemplo, en este 
sentido, las paginas dedicadas a Sor Juana Inés de la Cruzy al 
Ollantay, 0 el enjundioso compendio sobre las teorias en pro y en 
contra de la mexicanidad de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén que precede al 
andlisis del autor. 

La debatida americanidad del dramaturgo mexicano, que ex- 
plica en gran medida la individualidad de su teatro en la Edad de 
Oro espanola, nos brinda aqui la oportunidad de referirnos a otro 
no pequeno valor del libro, para quien estas lineas escribe de es- 
pecial interés: el evidente pero muy equilibrado espiritu ameri- 
canista que lo informa. Como afirma el profesor Arrom en pala- 
bras liminares “no se trata de una historia de los autores y sus 
circunstancias, sino de un acercamiento a las obras mismas en su 
contexto histérico” (p. 11). Lo que implica que en ellas se puede 
seguir el progreso estético, y por lo tanto cultural, del continente. 
Veamos un caso. 

En el proceso histérico de la transculturacién americana la 
invluencia aborigen es mds evidente en lo que respecta a determi- 
nados elementos lingtifsticos, agricolas, de régimen alimenticio y 
orden arquitecténico; tanto como en la expresién folklérica y popu- 
lar de comparsas, danzas y festividades. Pero su aporte se re- 
fleja igualmente en formas mas intangibles. A semejanza de lo 
que ocurre en otros géneros de caracter narrativo — crénica, his- 
toria, épica — en el teatro colonial se advierte inmediatamente la 
hoy bien conocida conquista del conquistador, en su adaptacién a lo 
americano. Y la tradicion dramatica precolombina no se pierde 
por completo, ofreciendo quizas uno de los elementos mds vigoro- 
sos de americanidad durante la colonia. A esa tradicién se debe 
precisamente la entrada espectacular del paisaje local en las 
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letras del siglo XVI, mucho antes de que lo hiciera en la poesia. 
Ejemplo tipico es el del auto de “Addn y Eva,” representado en 
Tlaxcala en 1538, con su paraiso terrenal bien poblado de fauna y 
flora americanas.* 

Por lo que a la historia literaria se refiere, en estos ajios ini- 
ciales del teatro colonial es digna de recordaci6n la semejanza 
entre las primeras representaciones dramaticas espafolas de 
América, todavia dentro de la tradicién escénica medieval, y las 
aborigenes descritas por cronistas e historiadores. Salvando las 
distancias — en particular detalles como el mayor sentido ritual e 
hist6rico del teatro autdctono — las representaciones indigenas de- 
nominadas “areitos,” “mitotes” y “taquis” y las llamadas “danzas,” 
“invenciones” y “juegos” del primitivo teatro colonial espafiol, por 
su énfasis coreogrdafico ya dramatico o humoristico, parecen ha- 
llarse en una fase bastante similar de evolucién. Lo atestiguan 
las festividades religiosas y civiles de la época, seguin numerosos 
documentos existentes; y sobre todo las actas de concejos y cabil- 
dos. Bien puede recordarse igualmente al jurisconsulto Juan Polo 
de Ondegardo, quien al comparar cierta festividad incaica con la 
espanola del Corpus Christi opinaba que “en algunas cosas tienen 
alguna apariencia de semejanza, como en las danzas, representa- 
ciones o cantares” (Arrom, p. 30). 

Poco dura, sin embargo, semejante punto de tangencia hispano- 
aborigen. En lo que a las culturas americanas concierne, el im- 
pacto desquiciador de la conquista provocara interrupcidén y des- 
censo. Aunque su ritualismo tradicional acaso no diera entonces 
semales de desarrollo segin las normas europeas. Y por otra 
parte el rapido desenvolvimiento que a partir de entonces alcan- 
zara el teatro peninsular, estimulado por influencias renacentis- 
tas, lo hard dueno indisputado de la escena colonial, sin que sufra 
seria competencia de una aun incipiente e imitativa produccién 
criolla. 

A pesar de su ascendencia puramente religiosa y europea cabe 
también una menci6n del llamado “teatro escolar.” Porque, si bien 
limitado a pequefios circulos académicos, le da cierta importancia 
su gradual abandono del latin por el castellano y el hecho de ser 
como el lejano antecedente de las agrupaciones dramaticas con- 
tempordneas de las universidades hispanoamericanas. 

Estrechamente relacionado con esta producci6n universitaria, 
y ajeno también al pasado indigena, se define otro “teatro,” o ten- 
dencia, que, de tema religioso o laico, puede considerarse criollo. 
Es el que representan el “Desposorio espiritual entre el pastor 
Pedro y la Iglesia mexicana” (1574), de Juan Pérez Ramirez (1545- 
?), con sus sobrias alusiones a “El monte, selva y valle mexicano” 
o a la famosa “laguna” de la capital; el entremés (1588) del domi- 
nicano Crist6bal de Llerena (c. 1545-1610), con su transparente 
sdtira contra los oficiales reales de la isla y el desgobierno 
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imperante; y, sobre todo, la rjca produccién de Ferndn Gonzalez 
de Eslava (1534-1601), mexicano por adopcién que va a dejar una 
pequefa comedia humana de la época con sus mexicanismos lin- 
giifsticos, con sus temas de la vida diaria local y con la presenta- 
cién de las costumbres y preocupaciones de la Nueva Espana 
(Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales, 1610). 

Tras el injerto misionero en el patrén indigena, el desarrollo 
del teatro escolar y criollo y la subordinaci6n subsiguiente de la 
colonia al superior teatro peninsular, traza el autor la gradual in- 
mersion en el “barroco americano” — imitaci6n grandilocuente del 
metropolitano, con predominio de tramoya y énfasis palaciego—, 
llegando hasta el periodo neoclasico y los inicios criollistas de la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. Para entonces no faltardn obras 
extensas de acento local o de dramaturgos nativos; ni una copiosa 
produccién bufa criolla, de tipos populares, casi toda perdida hoy,* 
pero la mayor parte del repertorio teatral, por ser de procedencia 
o inspiracién europea, rendira tributo a las normas neoclasicas. 

Como el capitulo final indica la segunda mitad del siglo XVII 
va aser un periodo “de renovacién y conflicto.” Si la construc- 
cién de los llamados “coliseos” es en si signo de la independencia 
e importancia que adquiere el teatro durante estos anos, a medida 
que la centuria se acerca a su fin aumenta igualmente la influencia 
social que se le atribuye a la produccién dramatica.° En patente 
expresidn de época esta actitud coincide con la intencién satirica y 
moralizadora — de tendencia laica e iluminista— que predomina en 
los papeles periddicos del continente.® Por supuesto, todo ello 
responde a la idea matriz ya expuesta, de educacidn desde arriba, 
del despotismo ilustrado. Pero la preocupacidén por lo propio, 
manifiesta asimismo en multiples proyectos renovadores, es sefal 
innegable del espiritu americano, si hasta entonces contenido y 
resentido, cada vez mas evidente y a punto ya de explotar en las 
guerras de independencia. 

De lo que hasta el presente se ha considerado— con deplorable | 
injusticia para las limitaciones de la época— como descolorida e 
inconexa produccion teatral de la colonia, el profesor Arrom ha 
sabido destacar una clara linea de continuidad que, eliminando di- 
visiones politicas, ofrece ocasionales valores literarios junto a 
otros mds constantes de significacién hist6rica y americana. Pero 
como la obra l6gicamente se detiene en las postrimerias del siglo 
XVIII, es decir, en los albores de una crisis ideoldgica de vastas 
repercusiones, es de esperarse su continuaci6n en el estudio pano- 
ramico de la centuria decimonona, perfodo de gran riqueza por 
mas de un concepto. Sin duda éste es el propdésito del autor. 


Syracuse University OTTO OLIVERA 
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1. José L. Trenti Rocamora, El teatro en la América colonial, Buenos 
Aires, 1947, p. 298-299. 

Refiriéndose al teatro misionero de Nueva Espafia dice José J. Rojas 
Garciduenas: “En ese teatro, donde mds se destaca la influencia indigena 
es, seguramente, en la ‘mise en scéne’ de las diferentes obras. Si esta 
influencia perdura hoy dia en los coloquios y pastorelas, por ejemplo, 
que en el tiempo de la Navidad continuan representandose en muchos lu- 
gares del Bajio, ;cémo no se habia de manifestar, en toda su fuerza, en 
aquellos primeros anos cuando apenas se echaban los cimientos de 
nuestra mestiza cultura posterior? ...El adorno del lugar de la re- 
presentacion con ramas y flores; la simulacion de lugares montuosos 
utilizando penas y arboles verdaderos; la presentacién de animales vivos 
y muertos, etc., se encuentra igualmente en las escenas del Paraiso 
Terrenal como en las fiestas de Quetzalcoatl y Xochiquetzalli.” El tea- 
tro de Nueva Espana en el siglo XVI, México, 1935, p. 55. 

2. Tales semejanzas influyen sin duda en el hecho de que, en las re- 
giones de poblacion indigena, se incluyen lo mismo danzas espafiolas que 
aborigenes en las tan populares celebraciones religiosas de la época: 
*...en la sesi6n del Ayuntamiento de Trujillo [El Peru], habida el 3 de 
junio de 1552... se acordd, por estar cercana la fiesta del Corpus 
Christi, que para dicho dia se sacasen danzas, ora fuesen espanolas, ora 
indigenas.” Guillermo Lohmann Villena, El arte dramatico en Lima du- 
rvante el virreinato, Madrid, 1945, p. 10. 

3. En el Brasil también se abandona el latin por el portugués. V. 
Trenti Rocamora, op. cit., p. 238. 

4. Entre las obras extensas mas notables se cuentan “Apostolado en 
las Indias y martirio de un cacique,” del toledano Eusebio Vela (1688- 
1737); parte de la labor dramdatica de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1648- 
1695); los dramas de Juan Ruiz de Alarcon (1580?-1639), especialmente 
“El tejedor de Segovia,” todavia representado en México en 1792; “El 
principe jardinero” (1730-1733), del habanero Santiago Pita (m. en 1755); 
la tragedia “Siripo,” del argentino Manuel de Lavarden (1754-18107), en 
escena en 1789; y “El amor de la estanciera” (1787-1792), atribuido a su 
compatriota Juan Bautista Maciel. A esta lista podrian anadirse algunas 
piezas anonimas como el “Ollantay” y “Usca Paucar,” escritas en que- 
chua. De la produccién bufa quedan principalmente el “Entremés” para 
la “Rodoguna (;1719?) y el sainete “El Mercurio galante” (1720), de 
Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo (1664-1743); “El amor duende” (1725) de Je- 
ronimo de Monforte (16?-17?), espanol de larga residencia en el Pert; 
los sainetes “El paje enamorado” y “La audiencia encantada” (ambos de 
1790), del actor y autor peruano Rafael Garcia, “Chicho”; y “El charro” 
y “Los remendones,” de José Agustin de Castro (1730-1814), autor 
mexicano. 

5. Los testimonios conocidos al respecto son bien interesantes. In- 
cluyen opiniones sobre la utilidad del teatro como descanso y recreo de 
empleados publicos; como medio de obtener fondos para el manteni- 
miento de iglesias y hospicios; y, sobre todo, como via para corregir las 
costumbres. Aunque hay otras muchas ideas sobre los beneficios del 
teatro pueden verse las citadas en Trenti Rocamora, op. cit., pp. 53-54, 
72-73 y 222. 

En los Estados Unidos, pars ya independiente politicamente, pero 
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comenzando apenas la lucha por su emancipacion literaria, entre los 
anos finales del siglo XVIII y los primeros del XIX la tradicion didactida 
neocldsica se combina en forma semejante con la aspiraci6n local de 
mejoramiento cultural y social; aunque, como es de suponerse, con ca- 
racteres francamente nacionalistas. V. Benjamin T. Spencer, THE 
QUEST FOR NATIONALITY, Syracuse, 1957, pp. 46-47. 

6. Por estos anos comienza a adquirir significado especial lo que se 
considera “el amor de nuestra patria”; y la labor de sentido social hecha 
O proyectada va a explicarse “no por sobra de ocio mas por un exceso de 
patriotismo,” segin nos dice el primer numero del Papel periodico de la 
Havana (octubre 24, 1790). Que la “utilidad publica” es signo revelador 
de los tiempos lo demuestran otros periddicos como el Mercurio pe- 
yuano, donde tambien se espera legar “a ser Util a la patria” (No. 7, 
1791). 


Jean Pommier: L’Invention et l’écriture dans la Torpille d’Honoré 
de Balzac avec le texte inédit du manuscrit original. Genéve, Li- 
brairie Droz, 1957. 248 pp. 


First published to complete the two volumes containing La 
Femme supérieure and La Maison Nucingen, La Torpille neverthe- 
less occupies an important position in Balzac’s work, since it 
forms the beginning of Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes and 
is closely linked to Illusions perdues. In this “fragment” the 
reader of September 1838 was introduced to Esther van Gobseck 
and met, for the second time, Lucien de Rubempré and Vautrin 
(Herrera). Illusions perdues (January 1837) had closed with the 
account of Lucien’s first few days in Paris, in September 1821. 
The action of La Torpille covers the period from late 1823 to the 
fall of 1824. It was not until June 1839 (Un Grand homme de pro- 
vince a Paris) that Lucien’s deeds and misdeeds during the period 
September 1821-June 1822 were narrated; not until 1843 (end of 
David Séchard) that Balzac related how, in September 1822, Lucien 
became Herrera’s protégé. This way of presenting the life of a 
character was undoubtedly an inconvenience for Balzac’s public. 
For the modern critic and historian it raises a fundamental ques- 
tion: When Balzac published La Torpille (set in 1823-1824) how 
clearly did he have fixed in mind the events, not yet narrated, of 
the earlier period (1821-1823)? This is in fact the starting point 
for Professor Pommier’s study, begun in 1949 along the lines of 
his article on Rastignac (RHLF 1950), and broadened to include 
various problems relating to the genesis of La Torpille. The re- 
sult is an outstanding monograph that goes far beyond the earlier 
treatment by Mr. Robert Strozier. i 

Part One “*Problémes de Création” is the longest (pp. 15-99) 
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and most interesting part. In the first chapter “Balzac et son 
sujet,” the author outlines the pre-publication history of La Tor- 
pille, then treats in turn the time of the action, autobiographical 
elements, literary sources, influences of sculpture, painting and 
the theater, Vautrin, and Esther (including details of changes in 
her name, age, portrait). A short third chapter returns to Vautrin. 
to bring out the differences between “Les Quatre Vautrins” — the 
Jesuit of La Torpille (1838), the “apparenté dominicain” of the re- 
visions of 1843 (in Le Parisien) and 1844 (de Potter edition), the 
“chanoine honoraire” of 1843 (third part of Illusions perdues), and 
the Vautrin of the play (1840). Chapter Two, “Rubempré 4 Paris” 
(pp. 70-91), taking up the central problem, is the high point of the 
volume. Here the author focuses attention on Lucien’s past and 
future, so far as they can be deduced from the 1838 Torpille, and 
compares them to the accounts actually given in 1839 and 1843. 
Professor Pommier demonstrates beyond any doubt that in 1838 
Balzac had done little more than block out Un Grand homme (note, 
for example, the lack of any mention of Coralie). The novelist’s 
plans for Lucien’s future present an even more delicate problem. 
For example: is Lucien’s remark that he was “bien prés de la ri- 
viére” (when he met Herrera) an indication that the famous encoun- 
ter at the end of Illusions perdues was already conceived in 1838? 
This type of question is treated expertly (M. Pommier is unsur- 
passed in this “pesée et prisée de textes”), even when no clear-cut 
answer is possible. This same chapter also contains perceptive 
comments on the minor characters (Blondet, Finot, etc.) and Bal- 
zac’s rather half-hearted attempts (1843 and after) to bring La 
Torpille into harmony with the later novels. 

Part Two “Du Manuscrit a 1’Edition originale” includes (pp. 
108-133) the text of the manuscript, complete except for a dozen 
lines. This in itself would make the volume welcome to Balzacians. 
The presentation makes it doubly valuable, for the editor has not 
only transcribed the clean manuscript but has also indicated, 
clearly but unobstrusively, the marginal or interlinear additions 
and the numerous words (and parts of words) crossed out (nearly 
all of which he could read). In the next two chapters, he goes on to 
discuss, a few pages at a time (convenient references to both 
Werdet and Pléiade editions), changes Balzac made on proof (four 
sets); then singles out several revisions for comment, and prints 
Esther’s portrait in the three stages between manuscript and first 
edition. A final chapter, with abundant and well grouped examples, 
shows Balzac working to remove from his manuscript the weak- 
nesses and impurities of phrasing caused by his “écriture sponta- 
née.” 

The third part (pp. 175-214) “Le Travail du style dans les édi- 
tions” corresponds, though not in details of arrangement, to the 
“Stylistic Variations” section of the numerous studies carried out 
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at the University of Chicago. While it yields no new conclusions, 
it is a model of thoroughness. A good example is the change of 
Esther’s address from rue des Orties to rue de l’Anglade. The 
author first notes (p. 196) the perhaps too piquant similarity to 
Chardon; then (Appendice III, with map) observes that there was 
another rue des Orties, and shows by listing the residents (in 1838) 
of the rue des Orties and the rue de 1’Anglade, that the latter was 
more appropriate for an ex-prostitute. He is especially skillful in 
relating one change to others, in spotting “retouches en série” (p. 
199, three similar additions to the de Potter edition) and cases of 
“récurrence,” the term used for Balzac’s return to a previously 
discarded reading (p. 190, etc.). 

A short Part Four, also devoted to revisions, is noteworthy for 
the attention given to a kind of variant rarely treated, that intro- 
duced by a printer’s error (and not always rejected by Balzac). 
The work is completed by a short Conclusion (pp. 232-236) and by 
four Appendices, the first of which is a tableau of Balzac’s “tra- 
vaux d’Hercule” in 1843 as he wrote the sequel to La Torpille. 
One puts down the volume fully convinced that invention and com- 
position are not distinctly separate processes in Balzac, that the 
novelist’s own writings often weigh heavily on his new creations, 
and that in spite of his incessant ‘retouches” he shied away from 
any thorough revision that would have eliminated discrepancies in 
his characters. 

A bare outline can only suggest the richness of this masterly 
study, every page of which reflects long experience with the prob- 
lems of literary creation as well as an intimate knowledge of Bal- 
zac and his period. The documentation is all that one would expect 
of the Conservateur of the Lovenjoul Collection, who has also (as 
he scrupulously acknowledges) benefited from informal discussions 
with other outstanding Balzac specialists. The work, moreover, is 
rich in asides— e.g. a rapprochement with Baudelaire (p. 29), a 
sample from the first repertory of Balzac’s characters (242), com- 
ments on editing Balzac (218, 221), suggestions for other Balzac 
studies (45, 181, 232). It is, in short, a volume that everyone in- 
terested in Balzac will want to read attentively. 

On the negative side, there is little to be said. An index of 
proper names would have been helpful. Some readers may regret 
that Sainte-Beuve is the only contemporary whose opinion is given 
on La Torpille and on the question of reappearing characters (on 
this latter point, incidentally, a reference to the article by Carlos 
Lynes, Romanic Review |1946], might have been included). Mis- 
prints are remarkably few; the only troublesome ones are the fol- 
lowing: p. 87, 1. 33, read 468 not 488; p. 195, n. 5, read 80 not 90; 
p. 136, n. 1, reference is inexact; p. 189, first part of n. 4 belongs 
ton. 2; in the manuscript, Bergeton-(p. 109, 1. 29) and tardine (p. 
112, 1. 41) are probably misprints. Author’s lapses are rare: 
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p. 71, 1. 4, read juin not septembre 1822; p. 232, Léon not Louis 
Gédéon. The rest of my comments are less to correct than to 
clarify and to confirm. 

P. 23. M. Pommier’s statements are confirmed by this adver- 
tisement in Le Constitutionnel, 24 septembre 1838: “En vente chez 
Werdet... La Maison Nucingen; La Femme supérieure; la Tor- 
pille...ces deux volumes forment les tomes 13 et 14 des Etudes 
de moeurs au XIX© siécle et complétent l’oeuvre.” 

Pp. 93, 97. For Vautrin as a Jesuit living quietly in Paris, cf. 
Jules Janin’s La Confession (chap. XLIV), in which a Spanish priest 
is hiding in Paris, “un homme exposé aux proscriptions des partis, 
un jésuite que la junte francaise a condamné 4a |’exil et que la cour 
de Rome a envoyé a Paris.” 

P. 164, in spite of the novelist’s public criticism of Musset for 
using @tre in the sense of aller, one often finds (even after 1840) 
étre with this meaning in the first printed versions of Balzac’s 
stories (but corrected in later editions). P. 182, Balzac uses ange 
in the feminine in his Lettres a l’Etrangére (I, 43, 49, 66, etc.). 
Cf. also Vigny’s Eloa (earlier title L’Ange tombée), I, 67. P. 188, 
as to Balzac’s revisions affecting dont, the numerous examples I 
have noted show that he handled with assurance only the type in 
which dont is the complement of a noun (or pronoun) subject (e.g. 
dont le nom m’échappe). Hence a number of changes from the ac- 
tive to the passive construction. P. 190, the only real distinction 
between groom and tigre seems to be one of tone, groom being the 
normal word and tigre the snobbish term. See especially Albert 
Savarus (Conard ed. II, 9) and Le Cabinet des Antiques (XI, 34, 
62); and a note in La Mode, (22 mai 1830, p. 204) explaining the 
use of gyoom on both sides of the Channel. 

The Contes drolatiques suggest a few additions. The “duchesse 
de Montsoreau” of the manuscript (pp. 114, 152) is certainly echoed 
in the “Fernand de Montsorel” (p. 96) of the play Vautrin. Montso- 
reau (a seigneurie on the border of Touraine) had also been used 
for an archbishop in Le Succube, for the young Gautier de Montso- 
reau (another reappearing character!) of Le Péché Véniel and La 
Fortune est toujours femelle. An even earlier utilization of the as- 
sassination of Cornélie Kaersmackers (cf. p. 56) is in l’Héritier du 
diable, the incident of capitaine Cochegrue and Pasquerette. 
Substanter (cf. p. 189), found several times in the second dixain 
(and occasionally in the oeuvres diverses), reflects Balzac’s read- 
ing of Rabelais and other Renaissance writers. The trick played 
on Nucingen (cf. pp. 62, 65) was probably inspired less by Cooper 
than by the fabliau tradition (cf. La Mye du roi). Bondet’s praise 
of Esther, “on peut lui confier sa bourse et son secret” (Pléiade 
ed. p. 667) repeats what Balzac wrote in his notebook (ed. Crépet, 
p. 122) opposite the names of Bonne d’Armagnac (Le Connestable) 
and Marie de Maillé (Le Frere d’Armes). 
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The book rightly stresses Balzac’s imitation of himself, the 
way he repeats (with or without variation) situations, themes, etc., 
of his own works. The iitle Par-dessus le Pont des Arts found on 
four false starts as well as on the first page of the manuscript 
(crossed out and replaced by La Torpille) suggests to me another 
example. Professor Pommier is probably right in believing that 
Pardessus le Pont des Arts was not an early title (He reports, p. 
19, that P. G. Castex has found La Torpille mentioned in January 
1835); perhaps, as he suggests, it may have been offered. to Gi- 
rardin as less likely to offend his subscribers. In any case, it is 
not a perfectly clear title, and M. Pommier wonders even if the 
word par-dessus is correct here. Apparently it did not occur to 
him that Balzac perhaps meant to evoke notions of suicide, which 
seems to me the most likely interpretation. That is, if my hypoth- 
esis is correct, Balzac first thought of setting the rescue scene 
not in Esther’s room but on the Pont des Arts, as Esther was 
strolling slowly over it (or standing by the rail) looking down into 
the river. But while writing he changed his mind—as he changed 
Esther’s name and gave up the idea of having Esther leave a letter 
for Lucien (pp. 113, 117)— probably influenced by Musset’s story 
(cf. p. 36). He may also have felt that young women too often chose 
to hurl themselves “du haut du Pont-des-Arts” (cf. La Peau de 
chagrin, ed. Conard, p. 12). Moreover, his own Ida Gruget (Ferra- 
gus, 1833) had already ended her life in the Seine, though she did 
not jump from this bridge. In other ways, too, this same Ida — 
rather than Isaure d’Aldrigger (p. 42)—foreshadows Esther. A 
_grisette (turned fille), poorly educated (Balzac dwells on Ida’s 
spelling mistakes), seeking her death in the river, is developed in 
La Torpille: a fille (turned grisette), illiterate (her education is 
fully treated), attempts suicide with a réchaud de charbon. Both 
girls are couturieres (one makes corsets, the other shirts). Es- 
ther’s eyes are “d’un gris bleu,” then “gris d’ardoise” (pp. 124, 
64); Ida and her mother have gray eyes (Histoire des Treize, ed. 
Castex, pp. 109, 130). Balzac does not state what color Ida’s hair 
is, but I picture her as blond, like the Esther of La Torpille (for 
her transformation into a brunette, cf. pp. 64-66). Even Esther’s 
voisine living below her (then above her, pp. 116, 172), who con- 
veniently leaves for a stay in the country, has an earlier counter- 
part in Mme Gruget’s neighbor (Castex, pp. 133-134). If Esther is 
firmly grounded in Ida Gruget, it is no less clear that her own at- 
tempted suicide is echoed in a novel published soon after La Tor- 
pille. In Une Fille d’Eve (which also features a scene at a bal de 
l’Opéra), Raoul Nathan tries to commit suicide “comme une simple 
couturiére, au moyen d’un réchaud de charbon,” and is saved by 
Marie de Vandenesse (Le Siécle, 11 janvier 1839; ed: Conard, p. 
169). It is no doubt to avoid repetition, and perhaps also to give 
her a death more appropriate to her tragic role, that Balzac later 
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has Esther take poison. Originally he planned to have her die of 
grief (a fate usurped by Coralie), as his notebook (Crépet, p. 126) 
indicates: “L’Infidélité— La fille et le poéte. Le poéte devant. 
La fille se donne a un vieillard pour qu’il puisse acquitter sa dette, 
puis elle meurt de chagrin.” 


Washington University WAYNE CONNER 


1. In his unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (University of Chicago, 1945), 
“Genesis and Structure of Balzac’s Splendeurs et Miseres des Courti- 
sanes.” It should be noted that Dr. Strozier’s dissertation, written when 
it was impossible to consult material in France, is based on Balzac texts 
in volume form only and does not in principle treat purely stylistic vari- 
ations. 

Professor Pommier knows this work, but not directly (see pp. 92, 97, 
179). A minor correction to p. 179: the summary of variants found in 
The Evolution of the “Comédie humaine” was prepared by Bernard Wein- 
berg, not by Preston Dargan. 


Louis Kukenheim et Henri Roussel: Guide de la littérature fran- 
Gaise du moyen dGge. Leiden, Universitaire Pers, 1957. xiii + 219 
pp. + tableau hors texte. 


In the U. S. A., guides and manuals purporting to survey all the 
French literature written during 900 years perpetuate a tradition 
of devoting 10% or less of their pages to the first 450 years. If 
extracts are to be included, then the Old French version is grossly 
distorted in the modernized paraphrase. Specialists in the modern 
field would do well to emulate their colleagues in the mediaeval 
field by showing a willingness to insert the proper adjective in the 
title of the literary textbook. 

This Guide de la littérature francaise du moyen dge is an at- 
tractive vade mecum resulting from the collaboration of a Dutch 
professor and a French professor. It can be adapted easily in any 
country by students beginning the study of Old French literature. 
Quite modestly, Kukenheim and Roussel lay no claim to originality. 
Their work corresponds to a study outline summarizing material 
which one wishes to review. It is marked throughout by precision 
and clarity as well as by a succinct presentation of the arguments 
of recent scholarship. It is called a guide, not in the sense of a 
reference-book, but rather as a first step in the process of under- 
standing literary masterpieces composed in Old French. 

The two writers regret their having omitted extracts from the 
numerous works mentioned, and they stress the basic need to read 
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the original compositions in good editions. At the very outset, 
they quote the admonition of Joseph Anglade: “L’histoire littéraire 
est un guide; seule 1’étude des textes est féconde et vivante.” That 
viewpoint is so tenable that one wonders why the two editors fail to 
insert at least a résumé of the masterpiece in every subdivision. 
Only rarely does the student get an idea of the contents. The fine 
synopsis given for a poem of Chrestien de Troyes may well whet 
one’s ambition to read the poem in full, but many more synopses 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The present survey covers four centuries; so it has four main 
divisions. Since Old French literature is an expression of coéval 
life and civilization, the twelfth century is labelled “Siécle des in- 
novations”; the thirteenth is *“Siécle classique du moyen 4ge”; the 
fourteenth is “Siécle d’infortune et de décadence”; the fifteenth is 
“Siécle des contrastes.” For each century, the discussion starts 
with a special introduction to serve as a setting into which the lit- 
erature can be placed properly. That background material makes 
a panoramic view of the political, spiritual, social, and economic 
movements of mediaeval France easily available to any literary 
specialist. There is a pedagogical disadvantage, however, in syn- 
chronizing culture precisely with literature. The treatment of the 
various genres must be separated for each century; the student 
who wishes to trace the evolution of the mediaeval drama, e.g., 
must seek it on pages 19-21, then 75-77, then 117-119, and finally 
147-150. 

The Conclusion forms a lengthy catalogue of the influences 
exerted by Old French literature in France and in other countries. 
That kind of compilation has been attempted very seldom; it re- 
quired extensive and patient research. An index is followed by 
three appendices: a brief glossary, lists of the kings of France and 
dukes of Burgundy, then, quite surprisingly, a list of records re- 
producing Old French songs. In a pocket are stuck two folios giv- 
ing a “Tableau récapitulatif de la littérature francaise médiévale.” 
That large tableau arranges the titles and the authors of Old 
French literature horizontally by genre and vertically by century. 
It becomes obvious that the editors, who refer in their Introduction 
to the “Chronologie approximative de la littérature francaise du 
moyen age,” received a copy of it too late to make use of it. Other- 
wise dates would have been added or revised in the case of “Les 
Sermons de Maurice de Sully,” “Le Roman d’Alexandre,” “Les 
Sept Sages de Rome,” “Richeut,” “Courtois d’Arras,” “Aucassin et 
Nicolette,” “Les Faits des Romains,” etc. 

In the very first sentence of the text, the authors remark that 
“media tempestas” was used as early as 1469 ina letter by Gio- 
vanni Andrea. One might add that Edelman, Rom. Rev., XXX (1939), 
327, has noted the use of “moyen age” in 1640 by Pierre de Marca 
in his Histoire de Béarn. 
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There can be no objection to the use of an asterisk instead of 
the pagination for a cross-reference. As for sources, it would be 
helpful to indicate one or two essential titles in each section of 
this compact book. Perhaps the blank pages were intended for that 
purpose. For instance, one might suggest on page vi: U. T. 
Holmes, Jr., et alii, A Critical Bibliography of French Literature — 
The Mediaeval Period (Syracuse University Press, 1947) and Sup- 
plement in 1952; on p. 8: C. Cordié, Avviamento allo studio della 
lingua e della letteratura francese (Milano, 1955); on p. 39: J. 
Frappier, Chrétien de Troyes: L’homme et l’oeuvre (Paris, 1957); 
on p. 47: R. Lejeune, “Le réle littéraire d’Aliénor d’Aquitaine,” 
Cultura Neolatina, XIV (1954), 5-57; on p. 50: H.Spanke, Raynauds 
Bibliographie des altfranzdsischen Liedes (Leiden, 1955); on p. 73: 
Paul Meyer, “Légendes hagiographiques en frangais,” Hist. lit. 
Fr., XXXII (1906), 328-458; on p. 122: B. Woledge, Bibliographie 
des romans et nouvelles en prose francaise (Genéve, 1954); on p. 
144: G. Doutrepont, La littérature francaise ala cour des ducs de 
Bourgogne (Paris, 1909); on p. 178: Johns Hopkins Studies Rom. 
Lit. Lang., extra volume V (Baltimore, 1932). 

A manual such as this Guide de la littérature francaise du 
moyen a@ge serves admirably to correct the misconception that the 
Middle Ages were a kind of penumbra illuminated only when it was 
reflecting flashes of Antiquity or when it was casting rays towards 
the Renaissance. Kukenheim and Roussel are indeed justified in 
claiming that “la présente publication met heureusement en lu- 
miére ce que notre civilisation moderne doit aux quatre premiers 
siécles de la littérature d’expression frangaise.” 


University of Texas RAPHAEL LEVY 


Herbert J. Hunt: Honoré de Balzac. London, Athlone Press, 1957. 
198 pp. 


Professor Hunt has entered a crowded field with his book, the 
first biography of Balzac in English in a quarter-century. A glance 
at the Royce bibliography shows that he has joined the ranks of a 
vast number of people who have dedicated themselves to recording 
every known fact in the great novelist’s life. He has thereby be- 
come a member of a confraternity that boasts a large number of 
distinguished men who have fallen under Balzac’s spell. 

Moreover, he has courage, for in attempting a biography he has 
wandered beyond the relatively comfortable confines of literary 
history into the more dangerous territory of creative writing. Un- 
like literary history or the history of ideas, biography demands 
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more than the assembly of factS. When all the available data have 
been collected, the biographer faces his greatest challenge: the 
recreation of a personality that is only superficially manifest in a 
fact; from a welter of contradictory opinion and dubious legend, he 
must draw a full and coherent portrait. Working from events, the 
raw material for the reconstruction of an existence, the biographer 
pieces together the complex patterns of a full and vigorous life. 
In the case of a literary figure, particularly an outstanding one like 
Balzac, the task demands not only the recreation in depth of the 
components of his genius, but a clear explanation of how a particu- 
lar understanding of the man illuminates his work. The biographi- 
cal facts that are emphasized, the opinions cited, everything, in 
fact, must be utilized to provide a comprehension of the relation- 
ship of the creator to his creation, to help others grasp the full- 
ness of his work and, if possible, the artistic processes used to 
accomplish his aims. 

Of the two most common methods of writing a biography, the 
chronological, and the arrangement of events around pre-deter- 
mined aspects of a character, Professor Hunt has chosen the first. 
The facts of Balzac’s life are detailed “so that the phases of Bal- 
zac’s life and his manifold literary activities may be more readily 
correlated by those who are interested to know what he was doing 
and how his affairs stood at any moment in his career.” No new 
facts or documents are brought to life, nor is any new interpreta- 
tion proposed. Professor Hunt merely borrows what has been es- 
tablished by others, offering his work only as an introduction toa 
projected account of Balzac’s writings. 

Perhaps this is the reason why the biographer merely men- 
tions Balzac’s works by title, passing over them with quick com- 
ment. Professor Hunt separates the writer from what is the only 
reason for preparing his biography, establishing an artificial and 
scarcely supportable distinction between the man and the artist. 
He has, however, included all the facts, so many of them, indeed, 
that the relevant and irrelevant are given with little discrimina- 
tion. When he speaks of Balzac’s friends, he strings out long lists 
of names; at other times, either tired of his subject or afraid not 
to use all his notes, he assembles paragraphs similar to those 
normally found in outlines for undergraduates: 


The last months of 1843 and the whole of 1844 find 
him engaged in many activities: as usual correcting his 
proof sheets for the ‘Comédie Humaine’; writing such 
works as Modeste Mignon on a theme recently supplied by 
Eve herself, that of a love-match born, like theirs, of a 
romantic correspondence; continuing Splendeurs et mi- 
seres des courtisanes, begun in 1838, and l’Envers de 
l’histoire contemporaine, begun in 1842; and providing a 
third part and a happy conclusion for Beatrix; groaning 
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over Les petits Bourgeois and Les Paysans; taking sound- 
ings for his prospects of admission to the French Acad- 
emy and mourning, in January 1844, the death of Charles 
Nodier who might have helped him to get elected in spite 
of the Academicians’ reluctance to admit a chronic debtor 
to their Olympian confraternity; completing the sittings 
for his bust by David, which a technical objection pre- 
vented from being shown in the Salon of 1844; trying to 
get his shiftless brother Henri a better post in the fle- 
Bourbon, and staving off importunate demands of money 
from his mother; keeping a fair number of social engage- 
ments, with the Girardins, Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
Princess Belgiojoso, Baron Rothschild and the Chlendow- 
skis. 


When Professor Hunt occasionally departs from the catalogu- 
ing of events, the results are just as unhappy. In a burst of 
Freudian analysis, he sees the “mother wish” in a letter to Mme 
Hanska, dated October, 1833: “Mon Dieu, que douce eit été cette 
journée ot j’aurais pu jouer en liberté avec toi, comme un enfant 
joue avec sa mere!” although he had previously hinted at no such 
possibility. More seriously, he rewrites Balzac’s life by means of 
a technique common to the poorer type of detective story, the “had- 
he-but-known” approach. “When, in January 1842, Balzac learned 
that Eve was a widow, had he been able to guess that eight years 
would elapse before he was united to her, would he have gone on 
driving himseif in order to get his work finished and his debts set- 
tled?” Professor Hunt has difficulty restraining his impulse to 
have Balzac lead another kind of life. “One cannot but regret that 
Balzac was deterred from continuing as he had begun [Cromwell ] 
and hammering out a technique and style with more scrupulous 
artistic zeal.” Or again: “Perhaps it is a pity that Eve did not 
tear herself free of him, as at times she was minded to do, early 
in 1842. Balzac would probably never have worked off his debts, 
but he might have taken life more easily.” 

The picture of Balzac that Professor Hunt offers is disappoint- 
ingly flat and unimaginative. Of Balzac the mystic, Balzac the 
social critic, Balzac the politician, there is only passing mention. 
The two dominant features of his life seem to be pressing debts 
and the pursuit of love affairs. Balzac never appears as a com- 
plex personality, torn by great and contradictory pressures, the 
paradoxical presence of which help one understand the fantastic 
world of his art. To explain the strong creative urge that drove 
him, Professor Hunt can only fall back ona cliché: “the sense of 
genius, the creative urge within him, the knowledge that a whole 
world was stirring just below the surface of his consciousness and 
that his creation was to bring it forth... . Here was the real 
driving force.” In sum, one might well use Professor Hunt’s 
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comment on Balzac’s life to describe this biography: “a con- 
fused... and yet pathetic picture.” 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Rainer Maria Rilke: Lettres milanaises, 1921-1926. Introduction 
et textes de liaison par Renée Lang. Paris, Plon, 1957. xviii + 
122 pp. 


Professor Renée Lang, que les adeptes de littérature comparée 
connaissent bien,’ a edité, en un joli petit volume, 22 lettres écrites 
par Rilke 4 une jeune amie italienne, la duchesse Aurelia Gallarati 
Scotti, épouse de Tommaso Gallarati Scotti, diplomate et auteur 
distingué. Par extréme modestie, la duchesse avait, pendant 
trente ans, refusé d’autoriser la publication des lettres que Rilke 
lui avait adressées. C’est 4 Renée Lang que revient le mérite 
d’avoir persuadé la duchesse qu’elle avait eu tort de soustraire au 
monde un héritage aussi précieux. Lorsqu’elle accorde finalement 
sa permission, elle demande toutefois de rester dans l’ombre. 
Renée Lang fait de nécessité vertu: elle emploie une méthode qui 
a incontestablement des avantages pour le lecteur. Au lieu de 
notes ou de commentaires, elle se sert de “textes de liaison” éru- 
dits et fins, qui permettent de lire cette correspondance comme un 
roman. 

L’ouvrage a été intitulé Lettres milanaises non seulement 
parce que ce titre écarte, d’emblée, certaines méprises, ” mais en- 
core parce qu’il honore la ville de Milan et l’Italie qui ont joué 
dans la vie, dans l’oeuvre et dans la diffusion de la poésie de Rilke 
un rdle qu’il n’est que juste de faire valoir. 

L’introduction de Renée Lang est pleine d’apercus attachants 
et denses. Elle y explique la part de 1’Italie et de la France dans 
l’évolution spirituelle de Rilke; influences 4 la fois superposées et 
complémentaires: 


Ainsi— chose étrange! ce n’est pas Rome qui lui révéle 
Vantiquité, mais Rodin: ce n’est pas 4 Florence qu’il ap- 
prend a voiy, mais au Jardin des Plantes: ce n’est pas 
Leonard qui lui enseigne la rigueur de l’intellect et la 
discipline du métier, mais Valéry... . Mais la vision de 
VItalie jaillit sans cesse sous sa plume, dans prose et 
vers, captée comme une source vive par )’instrument de 
plus en plus perfectionné que lui fournit la France... 


L’oeuvre de Rilke est imprégnée d’atmosphére italienne autant que 
de clarté frangaise. Chaque fois qu’il met pied sur cette terre 
d’Italie, 
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il ne parvient qu’a grand’ peine 4 distinguer paysages et 
états d’ame, songe et réalité. L’Italie augmente dange- 
reusement sa disposition native aux émotions, aux fer- 
veurs, a l’évasion du monde visible. 


C’est, selon Renée Lang, la France qui lui apprit 4 dompter cette 
disposition, 4 conquérir son penchant 4 l’irréalité. 

Il y a, en grand nombre, de trés belles choses 4 glaner dans ce 
petit livre. Qu’il s’agisse de la Duse ou des Pitoéff, de ses sé- 
jours a Viareggio, a Venise ou 4 Rome, ou simplement de son 
travail de traducteur, Rilke nous enchante toujours par ses dons 
d’évocateur: il sait en peu de mots toucher l’essence de l’étre ou 
de la chose. Et notons en passant la qualité si singuliére de son 
francais qui, tout en étant clair et harmonieux, ne ressemble en 
rien a la facon dont s’exprimerait un Frangais: 


Paul Valéry, ce poéte sublime... qui, entre tous les poé- 
tes contemporains, me donne la plus profonde et la plus 
fertile jouissance d’art. 


Ou bien: 


Tout ce qu’elle (la langue italienne) exprime surpasse le 
provisoire. Elle est si prés de l’airain. Quelle crainte 
cela doit imposer 4 vos poétes, 6mus, comme nous tous, 
parfois par des impulsions futiles et passagéres, de 
n’avoir a leur portée qu’une étoffe de durée et d’éternité. 


Si les Lettres Milanaises ont fait couler tant d’encre en 
Europe (il nous en arrive d’outremer un écho sensationnel), ce 
n’est point toutefois, 4 cause de leur valeur littéraire; si, en 
France, en Italie et en particulier en Allemagne, ce livre a dé- 
clénché une avalanche de commentaires et de discussions passion- 
nées, c’est parce que Rilke, le doctor sevafico, y parle politique. 
Lui, homo non politicus par excellence, exprime soudain une vive 
svmpathie pour le fascisme naissant: superbes, les discours de 
M. Mussolini “cet architecte de la volonté italienne, ce forgeron 
d’une conscience nouvelle,” dictateur éclairé qui exerce le pouvoir 
avec une “salutaire et sare violence,” rétablissant la prospérité 
perdue dans le chaos d’une factice “liberté”; heureux les jeunes 
qui apprennent maintenant “une fiére et volontaire obéissance qui 
les unit!” Bref, le mystique semble s’engager dans une voie qui 
pourrait bien, la premiére fois de sa vie, s’avérer doctrinaire. .. 

Heureusement sa partenaire, la jeune duchesse Gallarati Scotti, 
s’oppose fermement, mais avec douceur, a ces vues. Elle est 
chrétienne, croyante et libérale: 


Je déteste la violence et je la supporte encore moins 
quand elle agit en ma faveur ou en faveur de ma classe 
sociale que si elle est adoptée par mes ennemis. 
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Elle ajoute qu’il n’y a pas lieu d’admirer M. Mussolini qui ne cor- 
respond nullement 4 Vidéal que se forge le poéte. L’on se de- 
mande si les idées de Rilke sur le fascisme ne se seraient pas 
modifiées s’il avait vécu en Italie 4 cette époque, ou si, en général 
il avait pu assister 4 son développement. Renée Lang attire l’at- 
tention sur la “perméabilité” du poéte, sur son extréme récepti- 
vité, et son état physique qui pourrait expliquer cette glorification 
du “régime fort.” 

On ne s’explique que trop le désarroi que de tels propos politi- 
ques, venant du plus pacifique, du plus “véritablement fraternal 
des étres,” ont pu jeter dans certains coeurs. L’ange était-il 
démon? Voila ce que se demandent (et pas tous ironiquement) les 
chroniqueurs et les critiques européens. Et, dans les journaux 
allemands, surtout dans ceux de 1’Allemagne de 1’Est, on ne man- 
que pas de détréner l’idole. D’autres commentateurs, plus mo- 
dérés, constatent que Rilke n’est mort que peu de temps aprés 
avoir écrit ces lettres — mort avant d’avoir vu la lugubre récolte 
du grain semé au temps du premier essor fasciste. 

Nous ne citerons point tout ce qui, dans ce mince mais sub- 
stantiel ouvrage, pourrait intéresser le lecteur. Nous nous con- 
tenterons de le renvoyer a a l’index, a la soigneuse bibliographie et 
surtout au texte méme des Lettres milanaises et a l’introduction — 
qui font valoir, mieux que nous, la portée de cet ouvrage. 


Morris Harvey College GEORGETTE R. SCHULER 


1. En dehors de ses nombreux articles sur les relations franco- 
allemandes, publiés dans diverses revues américaines et européennes, 
citons: 

André Gide et la pensée allemande (Luf, 1949: Plon, 1955); édition 
allemande révisée et augmentée (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart, 
1952). 

Rainer Maria Rilke — André Gide, Correspondance. (Corréa, 1952). 
Plusieurs éditions étrangéres; l’édition allemande est révisée (Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart, et Insel Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1956). 

Rilke, Gide et Valéry (Frétexte, Boulogne-sur-Seine, 1953). Epuisé. 
Un grand livre, destiné 4 remplacer cette plaquette, est en préparation. 
2. ‘La duchesse... désirait que son nom appardt le moins possible 
dans le présent volume et nullement sur sa couverture. II fallait donc... 
un autre titre. Pourquoi, dans ce cas, ne pas l’appeler Lettres a une 
amie milanaise? Parce qu’il existe... un recueil de lettres d’amour de 
Rilke intitulé Lettres a une amie venitienne. Les amies de ce genre 
sont innombrables autour de Rilke. Aisément, irrémédiablement, il se 
laissait glisser dans les aventures féminines, surtout dans des périodes 
de sécheresse créatrice, et les publications de cette catégorie sont en 
perpétuelle croissance. Il nous a paru important d’éviter toute confusion 
sur ce point’ (LM p. xv). 
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Alfred Glauser: Hugo et la poésie pure. Paris, Librairie Minard 
and Genéve, Droz, 1957. 132 pp. 


The purpose of Professor Glauser’s essay is to single out the 
various phases of Hugo’s ascent to pure poetry. To be sure, Hugo 
“poéte pur” must be considered a simple approximation, for the 
vastness and variety of his poetic talent render it difficult to de- 
fine him by means of an all-inclusive formula. In Hugo the pure 
and the impure coexist. From the Odes et Ballades to the end of 
his poetic career, “Hugo se réfugie, au moment méme oi les vi- 
sions les plus noires l’ont visité, dans des poémes légers de sens, 
mais riches en jeu sonore. C’est le visionnaire en vacances” who 
finds “en chemin la poésie pure” (p. 63). Les Ovrientales are “un 
premier départ dans la voie de la poésie pure.” These poems are 
“le lieu d’une lutte entre la poésie et la prose, entre une poésie 
humanitaire, porteuse d’idées, et une poésie porteuse de musique” 
(p. 73). Although the struggle between “le poéte qui se croit une 
fonction sociale et celui qui s’en passe” (p. 130) lasted all his life- 
time, before his banishment “on peut craindre que ce soit le poéte 
social, familial, intime, qui prédomine et se plaise a une senti- 
mentalité productrice de vers flasques et abondants. Mais 1’exil, 
le bienheureux exil, 1’a conduit jusqu’aux bords de la vision qui en- 
gendre la poésie pure” (p. 130). 

Professor Glauser indicates especially such works as Les 
Contemplations, La Légende des siécles, Dieu, La Fin de Satan, 
Les Chansons des rues et des bois, as marking, in some of their 
poems, moments in which Hugo attains pure poetry. Even Les 
Chatiments, which express the poet’s indignation and should there- 
fore belong to an impure genre, i.e., prose, seem to reach pure 
poetry. Napoleon III becomes a simple pretext for the poet’s pure 
song. Thus, “les chatiments de l’un sont la bénédiction de 1’au- 
tre!” (p. 82). 

From the first to the last page of the essay one wonders what 
the exact concept of pure poetry is as applied to Hugo. From 
Edgar Poe to Abbé Bremond the notion of pure poetry assumed 
conflicting meanings. Although its theorists seemed to work with 
the common intent of separating the prosaic from the poetic and 
their theoretical formulations have traits in common, they contra- 
dict one another in many respects. In a general sense the theory 
of pure poetry rejects any conception of poetry as expression of a 
content — ideas, sentiments, images — and replaces this conception 
with that of poetry as suggestion— suggestion of a superior reality 
through the rhythmical association of words, the magic spell of 
music. All poems which express a content become thus mere 
prose (this leads to the conclusion that all the great poetry from 
Homer on, which has a content -- ideas, sentiments, images — is not 
poetry). However, for Thibaudet the term of pure poetry “s’applique 
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4 deux provinces de la poésie francaise... . A l’idée de poésie 
pure est liée celle d’inspiration, de génie qui souffle, de facilité 
supréme et divine, un état de grace que bien naturellement 1’on 
compare a4 la communion avec Dieu (see Bremond, Poésie pure, p. 
72). And he thinks here of “Le Lac,” half of “La Maison du berger,” 
and “Booz endormi.” But the term “pure poetry,” continues Thi- 
baudet, offers also “un autre sens, non seulement différent, mais 
assez violemment opposé 4a lui... Je pense 4 Poe, a Mallarmé et 
a Valéry.... A Vidée d’inspiration s’oppose celle de fabrication, 
a Vidée de facilité aérienne, celle de difficulté qui s’applique” 
(ibid., p. 73). For Poe and Baudelaire the term “pure” in poetry 
meant a composition free from any didactic or moralizing content 
tending to convey an objective truth or meaning, a poetry whose 
opject was the creation of beauty. They envisioned attaining this 
new poetry by a skillful and well calculated technique which would 
exploit all the musical resources of the language. According to 
Francois Porché, by 1885 pure poetry commonly meant, by reac- 
tion to Romanticism, “une poésie dénuée d’éloquence” (Valéry et 
la poésie pure, p. 9). With Mallarmé the process of purification 
went further, and by elimination poetry lost not only its remaining 
discursive elements but also its emotional content. Mallarmé 
theorized a poetry without object, devoid of any content or meaning 
(one might say devoid of itself), which was a mere rhythmical as- 
sociation of words. This poetry in which words are used for their 
phonetic qualities and with complete disregard for their semantic 
value becomes a simple flatus vocis confining “au néant.” Strictly 
speaking, therefore, only Mallarmé should be considered “poéte 
pur,” although in practice he did not always observe his own theo- 
ries. With Valéry poetry becomes a sort of metaphysical specula- 
tion, pure cerebralism. It acquires a sense, is saturated with ab- 
stract thought, filled with doctrine. Content and form, semantic 
and musical values are almost equated in the actual poem, although 
poetry is definitely form. Valéry is therefore not pure in the Mal- 
larmean sense; nor is he pure in the sense of Poe or Baudelaire. 
His desire for precision as opposed to the vagueness of sugges- 
tions tends to break the magic spell of poetry. While for the 
others prose was impure because too precise, for him it is impure 
because not precise enough. The ineffable is replaced by reason- 
ing, calculation, aimed at counteracting the inspiration of senti- 
ment which, to Valéry, lowers poetry to the level of prose. The 
mystery of poetry is thus rationalized and explained. Fortunately 
in practice Valéry does not seem to have followed strictly his own 
precepts. In his theoretical reflections on. art he constantly 
stressed the cerebral and ignored the ineffable and the inner effu- 
sion in poetry. Abbé Bremond opposes Valéry’s intellectualistic 
theory of poetry. Pure poetry is for him something ineffable which © 
transfigures the empty words and puts man in direct contact with 
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the infinite. It is a mysterious fluid carried by the music of verse 
and containing the innermost vibrations of our soul, an obscure en- 
chantment independent of the meaning of the words and inaccessi- 
ble to distinct consciousness, a sort of mystic experience akin to 
prayer. The sense of a poem is unimportant; the music of the 
verse is enough to transmit the magic vibration which is pure po- 
etry. His conception of pure poetry puts Abbé Bremond in a unique 
position. To a certain extent he seems to be closer to Mallarmé 
than to anyone else when he writes that one should consider as im- 
pure “tout ce qui, dans un poéme, occupe ou peut occuper immé- 
diatement nos activités de surface, raison, imagination, sensibilité; 
tout ce que le poéte nous semble avoir voulu exprimer;... tout ce 
que nous disons qu’il nous suggére... le sens de chaque phrase, la 
suite logique des idées, le progrés du récit, le détail des descrip- 
tions, et jusqu’aux émotions directement excitées” (Poésie pure, 
p. 22). His conception of pure poetry as a mystic experience is 
far from Mallarmé’s cold cerebralism. Furthermore, if ideas, 
sentiments, images are by their nature prosaic elements, they are 
not alien to poetry. They are necessary impurities that pure po- 
etry needs in order to create the actual poem in which it material- 
izes itself. Pure poetry is the ineffable which is found “étroite- 
ment uni... a ceci et 4 cela” in the poem. The poetic character of 
the poem is not given by the ideas, images, sentiments, but by the 
“action transformante et unifiante d’une réalité mystérieuse” 
which permeates and poeticizes them. 

From this brief synthesis it appears clear that a definite, gen- 
erally accepted, notion of pure poetry does not seem to have been 
attained. For this reason, in an essay like Professor Glauser’s, 
based on a debatable concept, an introductory definition of pure 
poetry, a discussion of its nature and limits, would certainly have 
been most desirable. Professor Glauser, on the contrary, remains 
on rather ambiguous ground. This position leads him to inconsist- 
encies and obscurities, and brings the reader to complete confu- 
sion. His brilliant disquisition on Hugo “poéte pur” at times leaves 
the impression that it is developed ina vacuum. From the various 
hints gathered here and there in the book, one is led to think that 
Professor Glauser has used the term of pure poetry ina rather 
eclectic way. When he speaks of Hugo’s “disponibilité musicale” 
in which the poet “se libére de sujets” (p. 73); when he says that in 
Hugo “tout est vétement sonore” (p. 122), and calls the poet’s in- 
cursions into pure poetry as a “voyage de la clarté 4 la brume” (p. 
118), one assumes that Professor Glauser has adopted a formula 
similar to that of Mallarmé or that of Abbé Bremond for whom 
pure poetry is independent of content, is a mysterious musical 
rhythm, is an unconscious and obscure urge. But in the conclusion 
of the essay one reads with great surprise: “Ce poéte amateur de 
reve était Francais. La raison ne l’abandonnait pas, et c’est la 
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que le miracle hugolien commence: dans la forme la plus ivre du 
monde est contenue la pensée solide d’une téte é€tonnamment intel- 
ligente. C’est par la qu’il mérite d’étre appelé poéte pur, mais en 
élargissant 4 sa mesure la formule de 1’Abbé Bremond?” (p. 131). 
This conflicts with what our critic has been trying to show, i.e., a 
Hugo as mere “vétement sonore.” Moreover, his statement rather 
than broadening Abbé Bremond’s definition of pure poetry replaces 
it with a rival formula— Valéry’s. It seems in fact that the poet is 
now taking the return trip— “de la brume 4 la clarté.” 

These conflicting positions are frequent in the book. One 
learns in turn that Hugo “s’était révélé poéte pur dans des poémes 
acrobatiques qui ne sont que rythme et rime” (p. 77), that he is the 
purest French poet because “il se passe de sujet” (p. xi), that with 
the exile of the poet “la poésie pure se réfugie dans la misére, elle 
en vit, elle la hume” (p. 82), that Hugo is to be considered “poéte 
pur” because of his “pensée solide,” etc. (p. 131). It is not hard to 
realize that poetry which contains “une pensée solide” or which 
“se réfugie dans la misére” is the expression of an ideological or 
sentimental content. Therefore, it is far from being pure. Profes- 
sor Glauser seems at times to adopt a notion of pure poetry which 
leaves room for the expression of feeling. In fact, the exile, which 
opened the road of pure poetry to Hugo, gave the poet “une patrie 
de Poésie douloureuse” (p. 118). Is pure poetry then the expres- 
sion of suffering? In his analysis of “Le Satyre” (Légende des 
siécles) as pure poetry, Professor Glauser holds that the third 
part of the poem, “Le sombre,” is impure because in it “l’intensité 
lyrique faiblit” (p. 36). Hugo becomes a humanitarian, the enemy 
of kings and wars, in whose eyes one notices the tears caused by 
the miseries of mankind. “Les vers se salissent. A une impureté 
de sujet, correspond tout 4 coup une impureté de poésie” (p. 36). 
At this point one wonders also what might be Professor Glauser’s 
definition of lyricism since tears seem to be incompatible with it. 
Not only tears but feelings in a larger sense, for our critic main- 
tains that Hugo was “le moins poéte” when he wrote that immense 
quantity “de vers présents plaqués sur la vie de ses jours, sur ses 
amours, sur ses sentiments sociaux qu’il a vraiment éprouvés” 
(p. 123). 

At times Professor Glauser seems to embrace a notion of po- 
etry as a synthesis of content and form, in which content is the 
sentiment and form is the appeased expression of it. Poetry then 
becomes ‘contemplation in which the sentiment is elevated above 
the narrow circle of passion and the antinomy of joy and suffering, 
good and evil, etc., to a serene harmony -— the poetic expression 
which transfigures and placates it. To the mind of this reviewer, 
Professor Glauser ‘plays in fact on the right string when he writes 
that “ce n’est pas avec un coeur qui pleure qu’on fait un poéme” 
(p. 119), that “les vrais chants désespérés ne s’écrivent pas” 
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(ibid.), that “la passion apaisée, donc le moment de la dire est ar- 
rivé,” that “la passion ne se dit pas dans les flammes, mais plutét 
dans la braise encore vive, ou sa cendre tiéde” (p. 124). It is evi- 
dent that poetry may exclude the ideas or thoughts from its domain 
but that it cannot do without any content at all. Sentiment is there- 
fore to be considered its content, that “flamme” of human passion 
changed into a “lumiére douce et ample” by the poetic expression. 
However, even when Professor Glauser strikes the right note, 
something puzzling still remains. He describes the transfiguration 
of the poet’s suffering into the poetic expression as “ce vautour 
devient colombe ardente” (p. 119). The image is undoubtedly well 
chosen, but he adds: “La douleur renait alors 4 la chaleur des 
mots plus que les mots 4 la chaleur de la douleur” (ibid.). If the 
poet’s suffering found appeasement in the harmony of poetry, if “le 
vautour” became “colombe ardente,” one wonders how “la douleur 
renait” unless by a magic process ‘la colombe” becomes in turn 
“vautour.” Furthermore, Professor Glauser’s idea that the words 
arouse the grief of the poet while the words are aroused by nothing 
leads to a serious problem of philosophy of the language. Are the 
words empty a priori forms existing objectively, or are they forms 
of contents? 

Besides the ambiguities which have been pointed out in the 
course of this discussion, another contention could be brought 
against the book. Professor Glauser’s intent to present Hugo as a 
“poéte pur” (a development which he supposes to have begun with 
the poet’s exile) amounts to the tracing of Hugo’s evolution toward 
a poetry “qui se passe de sujet,” which is merely “vétement so- 
nore,” a sort of singing for no other reason than the strange pleas- 
ure of hearing his own voice and the magic sound of his allitera- 
tions (any other reason would constitute a content). Literary 
historians, on the contrary, seem to trace a different development. 
Before the exile Hugo had gained full mastery of his art, bringing 
to the highest point his technical ability and his verbal power. But 
unable to throw himself into any of the ideological currents of the 
time (his political hesitations furnish a good proof), his inspiration 
lagged behind his technical resourcefulness. He lacked a profound 
source of inspiration which might match his artistic talent. The 
events of 1848-1851, the exile, suffering, solitude, etc., enhanced 
his intelligence and sensibility, gave him a deeper insight into 
human miseries, broadened his humanitarian feelings and his faith 
in the march of progress, in short, offered him “la matiére” from 
which came his major poetic works— Les Chatiments, Les Con- 
templations, La Légende des siécles. But according to Professor 
Glauser, the exile, “le bienheureux exil, 1’a conduit jusqu’aux bords 
de la vision qui engendre la poésie pure.” And if pure poetry is 
verbal music, sheer virtuosity, words without content (this seems 
to be the sense in which the term is used most frequently), one is 
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to conclude that the “bienheureux exil” gave Hugo not a more pro- 
found soul but an increased dose of verbal virtuosity and a better 
musical sense. Was the exile necessary to bring about such a de- 
velopment? Was there any need of a crisis in the life of the poet 
to further his cerebralism? Those who excelled in this sort of 
cerebral poetry — Mallarmé and Valéry — did not undergo unneces- 
sary crises; they did not need to suffer an exile to find inspiration 
for their purified poetry. They professed indifference to the polit- 
ical and social life of their times; they lived, as it were, untouched 
by the great passions which inflame the heart of men, and they ig- 
nored the ideals which elevate men and for which men fight and 
suffer. 

That Hugo made frequent incursions into this poetry “qui se 
passe de sujets,” etc., is not hard to prove, and Professor Glauser’s 
examples are good illustrations. But this occurred before and 
after 1852, and it seems absurd to think that the exile was the di- 
rect cause of the poet’s marked tendency toward the so-called pure 
poetry. Moreover, Hugo’s incursions into pure poetry, whether 
before or after 1852, certainly do not mark the peak of his poetic 
creation. It is therefore surprising to notice that the greatness 
and the universality of the poet have been established by Professor 
Glauser on the basis of verbal virtuosity and the musical harmony 
of alliterations. He in fact hails the poet’s exile as a blessing for 
giving Hugo this magic vein of poetry. 

This treatment tends to separate the man from the poet, as 
though the life of men with their conflicts, ideals, passions, an- 
guish, sufferings, etc., is not the stuff from which poetry is woven. 
Hugo becomes in this case a sort of musical instrument concerned 
only with sounds which can lull the ears but cannot touch the heart. 
As a result, sincerity of sentiment is not a required quality in 
great poetry. And Hugo, according to Professor Glauser, is not 
sincere, and yet he is a universal poet. “La sincérité de Hugo est 
celle du poéte universel pour qui... tout est, poétiquement, sin- 
cére” (p. 122). One wonders what this “poétiquement” means, for 
there does not seem to be any poetic sincerity other than the sin- 
cere expression of the sentiment. “D’ailleurs, comment parler de 
sincérité du poéte quand, chez lui, tout est vétement sonore... ? 
Dés le moment ot le poéte prend la plume, il se trahit, il renonce 
a une bonne partie de son coeur, il fausse la vérité, ébloui qu’il est 
par les trouvailles de rythmes, par l’aile de l’image qui s’éveille, 
de l’alliteration qui murmure” (p. 122). Hugo, “poéte universel,” 
is not sincere even when he expresses his grief on the death of his 
daughter. In fact, Léopoldine’s death “qu’il croyait étre un enfer 
de sa douleur d’homme” became a “Paradis de poéte” (p. 119). 
Poetically, then, his is not grief but joy. Hugo’s exile was also an 
inexhaustible source of poetic joy, “la souffrance se dore... Le 
poéte avoue qu’il aime l’exil et sa douleur” (p. 80). It is strange 
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that Napoleon III had to be cursed so much for being the source of 
Hugo’s greatest poetic joy. The explanation of all this is that Hugo 
“est conduit par un autre hasard que celui de la vie, ce hasard 
constant qui engendre toute oeuvre d’art” (p. 122). It would be in- 
teresting to know what this “hasard autre que celui de la vie” is 
which generates “toute oeuvre d’art.” Poetry divorced from life, 
from the pulsations of the human heart, is cold cerebralism, for 
the great poet is rooted in life, lives the passions, the joys, the 
sufferings, the struggles of men. Divorced from life, the poet is 
cut off from the real source of poetry. And whenever Professor 
Glauser proves such a divorce in Hugo, he has merely proved one 
of the poet’s esthetic weaknesses. 

Professor Glauser’s essay is a real stylistic “tour de force.” 
It seems that the critic is competing with the poet for verbal vir- 
tuosity, for striking images. His presentation of Hugo is achieved 
in large measure by the musical power of the word. The function 
of the critic should be to explain in rational terms the wonder of 
poetry. Professor Glauser explains the vague by the vague in a 
splendid prose characterized by a certain lyrical tension and a 
marked preference for lapidary phrases tending to suggest rather 
than to elaborate. He shows a special taste for striking antitheses, 
such as “Ila le goat du dégoit” (p. xii), “Chez Hugo, c’est en par- 
lant qu’on ne parle pas” (p. 25), “Il s’habitue 4 se deshabituer” 
(p. 32), “Cette Fin de Satan... finit mal, car elle ne peut pas finir” 
(p. 54), “La seule réponse est dans la non-réponse” (p. 66), “Il 
faut, pour la vie du poéme, la mort de la vie” (p. 121), “Ce qui lui 
manque le plus, c’est le manque” (p. 131). These specimens of 
literary embroidery show clearly a vivid imagination in Professor 
Glauser who seems at times to like riding on Hugo’s Pegasus. 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. GIOVANNI GULLACE 


John A. Frey: Motif Symbolism in the Disciples of Mallarmé. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. 158 pp. 


This is a dense book, full of extended quotations, analyses, 
commentaries, and theories of symbols, organized around basic 
principles derived from Svend Johansen’s Le Symbolisme (Copen- 
hagen, 1945). In view of the author’s acknowledged indebtedness to 
Johansen, and his constant references to the Danish critic’s work, 
it is virtually impossible to understand and evaluate Motif Symbol - 
ism without recourse to the study which forms its point of depar- 
ture. Such recourse, however, may take the reader far afield into 
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some of the most complex, confusing, and often contradictory rea- 
soning ever attempted in the study of literary symbolism, and lead 
him into a hopeless maze of ambiguous relationships between the 
conceptions of Johansen on one hand and Frey on the other. Much 
time may be wasted in an attempt to clarify the exact positions of 
the two writers, with the result that irritation with questionable 
and over-complicated methodology may spoil the reader’s appre- 
ciation of the basically sound grasp exhibited by Frey of individual 
poems, for which he provides often admirable gloses and discus- 
sions. Further intrusions of ideas from Helmut Hatzfeld, director 
of Frey’s thesis, send the argument off on a “literature through 
art” tangent, as when Frey on page 126 writes that “The ratio be- 
tween a real symbolistic motif poem and a mannered-hermetic one 
is almost the same as that between an impressionistic and a poin- 
tillistic picture. Although the pointillistic picture... appears al- 
most as a refinement of the impressionistic one, at close inspec- 
tion it reveals itself as a geometrical construct only... ,” etc. 

The argument of Frey’s Introduction is, in brief, that Johansen 
has effected a brilliant simplification of symbolist studies by de- 
veloping a distinction between the symbole-théme and the symbole- 
motif. Here is Frey’s version: 


In the first case [symbole-theme]... the symbolization is 
a result of the interaction of two or more images, which 
are of a different value and are independent, and which 
interact to form a poetic tonality. The other category, 
Motif Symbolism, is a function by which two images of 
equal value enjoy an interior correspondence, and are so 
joined as to make the tonality possible only because of 
their interpenetration and unity (p. xvi). 


This dichotomy of poetic functions, Frey then argues, yields but 
one truly “symbolist” type of poem, that of Motif Symbolism, whose 
chief practitioner was Mallarmé, and the purpose of his disserta- 
tion then becomes, in his words, “to investigate the influence of 
Mallarmé as a Motif Symbolist on the minor poets of Symbolism.” 
Poets whose poems are analysed include: Max Elskamp, André 
Fontainas, René Ghil, Gustave Kahn, Pierre Lous, Camille Mau- 
clair, Stuart Merrill, Ephraim Mikhaél, Albert Mockel, Jean 
Moréas, Pierre Quillard, Ernest Raynaud, Henri de Régnier, 
Georges Rodenbach, Jean Royére, Albert Samain, Raymond de la 
Tailhéde, and Francis Vielé-Griffin. 

An initial chapter on “Remainders of Discursive and Descrip- 
tive Verse” is devoted chiefly to a well-deserved denunciation of 
the école romane and a well-supported demonstration of the con- 
taminated state of much of late nineteenth-century French poetry. 
Somewhat misleading is the title of. Chapter II, “Progress in the 
Struggle for a Unified Symbolism,” since what Frey is discussing 
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is not what one might term a unified field theory of symbolism, 
but rather the various technical and rhetorical devices employed 
by poets to give a measure of unity to their particular style or 
imagery: repetition and refrain, consistent personifications and 
allegories, families of images from a given period (e.g. the Middle 
Ages), creation of myths, cultivation of certain symbolic actions 
(e.g. drowning), Proustian associations, and the like. Had Frey 
debated the theory of unified symbolism, it would seem from re- 
marks in his Introduction that he would have allied himself firmly 
with Guy Michaud and the adherents of mystical symbolism, since 
for Frey the poet’s images and symbols are not created by the 
poet, but, as in Baudelaire’s texts on l’universelle analogie, “drawn 
from the sea of analogies to be found in nature,” so that a symbol 
is a “rapport which is not based on the whim of the poet, but only 
on his sensibility as a link in the universal unity,” with the poet’s 
language merely “the instrument for expressing this discovery.” 
In justice to Frey, it must be pointed out that his mystical views on 
the metaphysics of symbolism do not reappear in the course of his 
study, so that throughout his book it is immaterial whether one re- 
gards the symbols discussed as the poet’s own creations (con- 
scious or unconscious) or as mystical insights. 

It is in the third chapter, devoted to “Motif Symbolism,” that 
the multiple threads of theoretical principles (motifs, themes, pri- 
ority or posteriority of thought or imagery, discursive versus 
hermetic style, mannerism, metamorphosis and synthesis of sym- 
bols, etc.) become almost inextricably entangled, at least for this 
reviewer. Since this seventy-two-page section constitutes the body 
of Frey’s work, and contains the bulk of his not inconsiderable 
contribution to the previously inadequate gloses of works by the 
poets discussed, it is perhaps truly regrettable that the author 
should have taken upon himself an Anchises-like burden of hyper- 
methodology. The reader is constantly aware of inconsistencies of 
system, reversions of the meaning of terms, contradictions with 
respect to the alleged source of terms and ideas (Johansen), and 
the forcing of analysis to arrive at the preconceived category (it- 
self full of ambiguities) of Motif Symbolism. 

One is surprised at the outset of this chapter to find that a new 
requirement has been introduced to limit the poems that will form 
the author’s proper subject: namely, that they be “hermetic” (as 
well as “motif symbol poems”). But since hermetism (produced 
“primarily through the use of hyperbaton and hypallage”) may on 
occasion not be symbolic, the avowed purpose of this chapter (“to 
examine the hermetic poems in terms of Motif Symbolism”) is 
further complicated by the necessity to furnish an analysis of the 
“hermetic poems which are not symbolic, but rather examples of 
an intellectual’ mannerism in a hermetic structure.” But the 
crowning difficulty appears when Frey lists the motifs under which 
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he groups the poems studied, for here the author sets up the fol- 
lowing sections: “Motif of Absence,” “Motif of Incompletion and 
Frustration,” “Motif of Conquest and Domination,” and “Motif of 
Disillusion and Hope.” Now obviously the reader, after attempting 
to follow the confusing distinctions between theme-symbols and 
motif-symbols developed in the Introduction, and after referring 
back to Johansen only to find even greater confusion there, is 
totally unprepared to be confronted by a use of the term “Motif” 
which is patently nothing more than theme, and theme in its most 
commonplace sense! (Frey inadvertently refers himself to the 
“theme of incompletion,” not the motif, on page 91.) In other 
words, Frey is now using Motif to mean subject, or even thought, 
of the poem, instead of the kind of objective correlation of symbols 
used as subjects that Johansen apparently intends, and that Frey 
seems to describe in his introductory remarks. 

It is exactly here that one wishes Frey had attempted less to 
satisfy many masters and many concepts, and had contented him- 
self with studying poems related to various themes, or subjects, or 
whatever one wishes to term them (absence, incompletion, etc.), 
and with identifying symbols and demonstrating their organization 
about these various themes, something which Frey does extremely 
well. In fact, Frey’s commentaries in this chapter represent if 
not the only, certainly the best, explications de texte for the poems 
treated, and reveal Frey as a truly talented textual critic, whose 
efforts, we may hope, will in the future be directed at major works 
as well as the minor ones chosen for his initial study. 

Further evidence of how Frey remains the victim of his “the- 
sis” is seen in the first line of his Conclusion: ‘Our investigation 
has shown that the majority of the minor Symbolists are not disci- 
ples of Mallarmé.” The uncomfortable lameness of such a negative 
conclusion could have been avoided by a different title, and by the 
dropping of much of the neo-Johansen-ian apparatus. Again, after 
titling and basing his work on assumptions that imply a certain 
unity in symbolism if not the symbolist school (going so far as to 
defend mystical symbolism and universal analogies), Frey feels 
obliged, in his Conclusion, to “concur with the opinion of many 
scholars and critics who wrote that the movement may not be con- 
sidered as a unified school of poets.” Dealing a final blow to his 
entire argumentative structure, Frey finds himself forced to admit 
that only in Mallarmé does anything like a true symbolist poetry 
exist, and that “it may be that the effort of Mallarmé was singular 
and unique in French letters.” There is not, it is true, any neces- 
sity that the author of a critical work arrive at positive conclu- 
sions in line with his title, but it would certainly seem prudent, on 
the other hand, not to select deliberately a title formulation which 
will lead only to negative results, when a revision of aims and 
guiding principles could make of the same materials interesting 
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positive findings concerning an area of poetry inadequately sur- 
veyed by previous writers. 

There are many excellent and even brilliant passages in 
Frey’s unusual book. Scholarship must welcome a talented new- 
comer, and eagerly await his future efforts. 


Washington University, St. Louis BRUCE A. MORRISSETTE 


Georges Zayed: Lettres inédites de Verlaine a Cazals. (Dessins 
de Cazals et de Verlaine en hors-textes). Geneva, Droz, 1957. 313 


pp. 


Mr. Zayed’s interesting introduction to this collection of let- 
ters fills almost a fourth of the volume. In it he relates the history 
of the friendship between Verlaine and Cazals, and states what, in 
his view, the letters contribute to our knowledge of the poet and 
his work. The friendship clearly filled a void in Verlaine’s life, — 
a void created by the death of Lucien Létinois in 1883 and his 
mother in 1886. Concerning the friendship with Létinois, Mr. 
Zayed does not take a very clear position. He fails to align himself 
with Antoine Adam who argued for the purity of this friendship or 
with Marcel Coulon who thought it definitely homosexual. But he 
certainly thinks that Létinois’ death provoked an explosion of 
homosexual sensuality, accompanied by an upsurge of alcoholism. 
He suggests that the “galopins” Verlaine frequented and the “petits 
verres” he consumed did not satisfactorily fill the void. It re- 
mained for Fréderic Cazals to do so. 

What was the nature of this new friendship? Was it normal, or 
tinged with sodomy? The two men met in 1887 and two years later, 
according to both Professor Adam and Mr. Zayed, there was little 
doubt of the nature of Verlaine’s affection. Professor Adam had 
only his knowledge of Verlaine and his own psychological insight at 
his disposal. Mr. Zayed has the letters. They are not perhaps 
completely explicit, but they suggest that on Verlaine’s side he saw 
in Cazals more than an “Ame soeur”; he hoped to find in the young 
painter the kind of partner he had found momentarily in Rimbaud. 
For Verlaine, who was essentially feminine in such situations, 
sought in younger men the virile companion which his nature ap- 
parently craved. It seems clear from a letter dated June 20, 1889, 
that he must have made advances that Cazals rejected. After that 
Verlaine resigned himself to ordinary friendship which the young 
artist was glad to give him. 

A few of these letters have been published in part or in whole 
before, but most of them are new. How valuable are they? Asa 
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psychological document revelatary of Verlaine’s nature, they are 
certainly an important confirmation of what was known or sus- 
pected about him. As Mr. Zayed puts it, they show the poet’s 
“vraie nature, sensible et sensuelle, idéaliste et tourmentée, opti- 
miste et endolorie,” they reveal “ce qu’il y a de puéril et de fémi- 
nin dans ce caractére de grand enfant si simple et si complexe a 
la fois.” Let us add that they contain a large dose of self-pity 
which comes close to provoking the reader’s impatience, if nothing 
worse. 

They are also an important source of biographical material. 
Mr. Jean Richer said recently that an absolutely accurate and 
complete life of Verlaine has yet to be written. These letters, with 
all the explanatory notes provided by Mr. Zayed, will surely help 
for the years 1887 to 1894. They tell of Verlaine’s hospitalization, 
of the cafés he frequented, of his sojourn at Aix-les-Bains from 
August 20, 1889, to September 14, 1889; they contain information 
about his friends and occasionally about his mistresses; they in- 
clude information about his difficulties with publishers and his 
continual financial crises. 

Do these letters shed light on Verlaine’s poetry? Not as much 
as Mr. Zayed rather wishfully thinks. They give some dates of 
composition and some circumstances of composition; they contain 
some poetic texts (useful for variantes); but only rarely do they 
show the poet “aux prises avec l]’inspiration” and only very rarely 
do. they reveal “le mystere de la création poétique.” There isa 
touch of these things in the letter of June 26, 1889, in which, says 
Mr. Zayed, the poet “parle longuement de Sagesse qu’il juge avec 
finesse et impartialité.” In fact, only ten lines of this letter deal 
with Sagesse. Even in a large octavo format that isn’t a great 
deal. Verlaine tells us, to be sure, that “une nuit de Juin 73, 4 
Mons, aprés avoir réflechi depuis des semaines et des semaines, 
et lutté, ah oui! je me prosternai devant une assez vulgaire, mais 
qu’importe! image du Sacré-Coeur et y restai en larmes jusqu’a 
Vheure de la cloche pour le réveil et la mise en ordre, le ménage 
des cellules. Sagesse était dés lors congu.” This is interesting, 
yet it is scarcely more informative or illuminating than a text 
quoted by Raymond Clauzel in Sagesse et Paul Verlaine (pp. 90-91). 
That Sagesse was born of such an emotional experience is pretty 
obvious. The letters to Cazals tell little of the nature of Verlaine’s 
poetry that we did not know or could not deduce. Nevertheless, for 
the biographical and literary information that it contains as well 
as for its corroborative revelations of the poet’s character, this 
volume is a welcome addition to those already devoted to the work 
and career of Paul Verlaine. 


Williams College ELLIOTT M. GRANT 
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lus, [de “Papeles de Son Arma- 
dans”], Madrid, Palma de Ma- 
llorca, 1957, XIX, 13-21. ee 
ap. de 50 ej. num. Ej. n- 9.] 
—Fragmento de un libro pro- 
ximo a ser publicado en Buenos 
Aires, por Ed. Emecé, con el 
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titulo de Santiago de Espana. . ‘Siglo de Oro,’ repr. from Stud- 
Castro, Américo: Santiago y los ies in the Renaissance, IV, 190- 


Dioscuros, Madrid, Palma de 
Mallorca, 1957. [Tir. ap. de 
“Papeles de Son Armadans,” 
1957, XVIII, p. 233-247. Amplia- 
cidn de la evidencia de lo ex- 
puesto en La realidad historica 
de Espana. | 

Castro, Américo: Semblanzas y 
estudios espanoles, homenaje de 
sus alumnos de Princeton, 1956. 
Celestina: Libro de Calixto y Me- 
libea y dela... vieja Celestina, 
Sevilla, 1502. Ed. facs. de An- 
tonio Pérez Gomez, del tinico ej. 
conocido de la Bibl. Nac. de Ma- 
drid, Valencia, 1958. (Obras 
fuera de serie. Ed. de biblidfilo.) 
Celestina: Tragicomedia de Ca- 
lixto y Melibea, Libro también 
llamado La Celestina, ed. crit. 
por M. Criado de Val y G. D. 
Trotter, Madrid, 1958, xvi, 322 
p. (Clas. Hisp., ser. II, v. III.) 
Corominas, Juan: Diccionario 
critico etimologico de la lengua 
castellana, Berna- Madrid, 1955- 
1957, 4 vols. (Editorial Francke.) 
|[Dimos cuenta de los tres pri- 
meros vols. en nuestro nQ 2 del 
vol. X, 1956, p. 360. Ahora se- 
nalamos la apariciédn del IV y 
ultimo tomo. A reserva de pu- 
blicar una resena especial, po- 
demos asegurar que se trata de 
un trabajo monumental, que hara 
época, no solo para el estudio 
del espanol, sino para el de toda 
la Romania. No tnicamente los 
hispanistas, sino todos los ro- 
manistas, lo consultaradn y ob- 
tendrdn ensefanzas e informa- 
cién critica; les  resolverd 
muchos problemas y les orien- 
tard en otros. Una obra capital. | 
Green, Otis H.: El ‘Ingenioso’ 
Hidalgo, repr. from Hispanic 
Review, 1957, XXV, 175-193. 
Green, Otis H.: On the attitude 
toward the ‘Vulgo’ in the Spanish 
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Hispanic Society of America. Fo- 
lletos informativos del Museo y 
de la Biblioteca de la Sociedad, 
New York, 155 St. West of Broad- 
way. |Son traducciones al espa- 
fol de los folletos en inglés pu- 
blicados con anterioridad; pero 
estin muy mal traducidos. | 

Kasten, Lloyd A.: Seudo Arist6- 
teles, Poridat de las poridades, 
ed. crit., Madrid, 1957, 93 p. il. 
(Seminario de Est. Medievales 
Esp. de la Univ. de Wisconsin.) 

Lazarillo: La Vie de Lazarillo de 
Tormés (La vida de Lazarillo de 
Tormes), trad. de A. Morel- 
Fatio, introd. de M. Bataillon, 
Paris, [1958], 220 p. avec notes 
et bibliogr. (Coll. Bilingue des 
Classiques Espagnols.) |Extensa 
y magistral introducci6on, p. 7- 
82. Nota bibl. p. 83-84. | 

MacCurdy, Raymond R.: Fran- 
cisco de Rojas Zorrilla and the 
tragedy, Albuquerque, N. M., 
1958, xiii, 161 p. (Univ. of New 
Mexico Publ. in Lang. & Lit., n® 
iks}) 

Marichal, Juan: La voluntad de 
estilo (teorfa e historia del en- 
sayismo hispanico), Barcelona, 
1957, 337 ps) Ed: Seixm Barral: 
|De Cartagena a Pulgar. Gutié- 
rrez Diez de Gamez y su “Vic- 
torial.” Guevara. Santa Teresa. 
Montaigne. Quevedo. Feijdo. 
Cadalso. Jovellanos. Unamuno. 
Ortega. La unidad vital del pen- 
samiento de Américo Castro y 
su significacion historiogrdafica. 
Pedro Salinas. | 

Morreale, Margherita: Juan de 
Valdés as translator and inter- 
preter of St. Paul: the concept 
of ‘Gnosis,’ from the Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies, 1957, XXXIV, 

_p. 89-94. 

Morreale, Margherita: Versiones 
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espanolas de ‘Animus’ y ‘Anima,’ 
Granada, 1957, 76 p. (Univ. de 
Granada.) |Bibliogr., p. 71-76.] 
Nykl, A. R., Review: Le virelai 
et le villancico: le probléme des 
origines arabes (Pierre Le Gen- 
til). An offprint from Speculum, 
1956, XXXI, n® 3, p. 526-532. 
|Might lead to a perpetuation of 
errors [of Le Gentil] certain 
misapprehensions and wrong 
statements, especially regarding 
the contributions |of Nykl] to the 
problem of the Hispano- Arabic 
influence on the first Aquitanian 
troubadours. The most relevant 
of these wrong statements are 
those on pages 100-104, where 
the basic contributions, [of Nykl] 
which were followed by those 
who copied and repeated them, 
are spoken of as if they were 
posterior. This is a type of su- 
perficial scholarship. Le Gentil 
shows no knowledge. He has not 
read the works of Nykl, and does 
not have any knowledge of Arabic 
and Arabic poetry. | 

Ornstein, Jacob: Luis de Lucena: 
Repeticién de amores, Chapel 
Hill, 1954, 130 p. (Univ. de North 
Carolina.) |[Introd., p. 1-32; 
Text, 33-97. Notes, 101-121. 
Bibl., 125-130. ] 

Ortigoza Vieyra, Carlos: Los 
moviles de la comedia, 17pte., y 
‘El Principe Constante’ de Cal- 
derdn de la Barca, 22 pte., in- 
vestigaci6n y estudio critico, 
Los médviles del protagonista, 
México, 1957, x, 216 p. (Clasi- 
cos y Modernos, Creaci6n y Cri- 
tica Literaria, 11.) 

Porqueras Mayo, A.: El prdlogo 
como género literario; su estu- 
dio en el siglo de oro espanol, 
Madrid, 1957, 199 p., con bibl. 
crit. de trabajos sobre el prdol. 
|Atribuye al prol. plena catego- 
ria de género literario; “es de- 
cir, lo que viene definido por 


unas estructuras determinadas 
impuestas por una tradicidn que 
se hace ley.” ] 


Rodriguez-Castellano, Juan, and 


Brown, Charles Barrett: A new 
shorter Spanish review gram- 
mar, New York, [1958], x, 225 p. 
con apénd. y vocabularios. (Ch. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Rodriguez-Monino, Antonio: La 


de San Antonio de 1823, Realidad 
y leyenda de lo sucedido con los 
libros y papeles de Don Barto- 
lomé José Gallardo, estudio bi- 
bliografico, Madrid, 1957, 103 p. 
[Tir. de 100 ej. num. Kj. n° 11. 
La verdad revelada con docu- 
mentos por el mejor conocedor 
de la vida de Gallardo. Pone en 
claro los verdaderos sucesos 
que ocurrieron en la famosa y 
nefasta noche en Sevilla. Al 
mismo tiempo nos da un libro 
interesante y sugestivo, escrito 
en un estilo fascinante y castizo, 
que embellece la narracidén de 
los hechos histdricos. } 

|Salazar, Luis de]: Segunda Flo- 
resta de Incunables, (Incunables 
Poéticos Castellanos, VII), | Va- 
lencia], 1957, “...la fonte que 
mana y corre...” —Luis de 
Salazar, El Credo, etc., s. 1. n. 
a.; Andnimo (Ambrosio de Mon- 
tesinos), Coplas..., s. l. n. a., 
y Romance. Ed. de biblidfilo de 
225 ej. num. y 30 de Aa Z, diri- 
gida por Antonio Pérez Gomez. | 

Saporta, Sol: A note on Spanish 
semi-vowels, reimp. de Lan- 
guage, 1956, XXXII, n° 2, 287- 
290. 

Torre, Guillermo de: Literatura 
y crisis, Madrid, Palma de Ma- 
llorca, 1957. (Tir. ap. de Pape- 
les de Son Armadans, 1957, XII, 
p. 273-284.) |Tir. ap. de 50 ej. 
num. Bj.n? 37. “La literatura, 
como su elemento mas esencial, 
el lenguaje, solo puede morir 
para resurgir de nuevo.” | 
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Torre, Guillermo de: Las meta- 
morfosis de Proteo, Buenos 
Aires, [1956], 337 p. (Editorial 
Losada.) | “Bajo la invocacién de 
Proteo... nos ofrece ahora una 
serie, diversa y armonica a la 
par, de ensayos y estudios criti- 
cos” sobre Ortega y Gasset, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, Miguel Hernan- 
dez, Pedro Salinas, Cansinos 
Asséns, Garcia Lorca, Thomas 
Mann, Stephen Spender, Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé en espanol, Apolli- 
naire, Larbaud, Cocteau, Eca de 
Queiroz, Mariana Alcoforado, 
Goethe, Lope de Vega y otros 
temas literarios y sociales, tra- 
tados de mano maestra con 
amenidad y erudicion. | 

Torre, Guillermo de: Perspecti- 
vas de la novela contemporanea, 
(de la Rev. de la Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, V2 época, I, n° 3, p. 347- 
364.) [“Un género sin limites. 
El problema de la realidad. Pro 
y contra del neorrealismo. His- 
panoamérica como _—inoveila. 
Muestrario de vaticinios. La 
maquina de hacer novelas.” | 
Valbuena Prat, Angel: Historia 
del teatro espanol, Barcelona, 
[1956], 708 p., profusamente 
ilustrado. (Editorial Noguer.) 
Vélez de Guevara, Luis: El em- 
buste acreditado, ed., estudio y 
notas por Arnold G. Reichen- 
berger, Granada, 1956, 364 p. 
(Universidad de Granada, Colec. 
Filoldgica, XII.) |Pref., p. 5-6; 
Introduccién, y estudio, 7-109. 
Bibliograffa, 9-16 y 339-355. 
Filiacion de los textos, 17-30. 
Notas, 31-32 y 241-338. Trama 
y versificacion, 33-66. Vélez y 
Cervantes, fecha del “Embuste,” 
67-81. Critica de “El Embuste,” 
85-104. Vélez y lo sobrenatural, 
105-109. Texto de la comedia, 
111-240. Addenda, 357-358. In- 
dice de las notas, 359-362. In- 
dice general, 363-364. | 


1958 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Barreda, Felipe A.: Dos linajes, 
Lima, 1955, 267 p. [Tir. de 500 
ejs. num. Ej. n° 274, con la 
firma autdgrafa.] (1% pte. Boli- 
var; 22 pte. Soria.) 

Bossa Herazo, Donaldo: Guia ar- 
tistica de Cartagena de Indias, 
Bogota, 1955, 78 p. il. con 140 
lams. |Contiene trad. al fr. y al 
ing.] Ed. de la Direccion de In- 
formacion y propaganda del Es- 
tado. |Excelente publicacion. ] 

Buesa Oliver, Tomas, y Florez, 
Luis: El atlas lingtifstico-etno- 
grafico de Colombia (ALEC), 
Bogota, 1954, 171 p. con 1 mapa 
y 2 lam. plegables. (Inst. |de| 
Caro y Cuervo.) 

Buitrago, Mauricio Rafael: Pasa- 
jero del mundo, poesias, |Ba- 
rranquilla, Colombia], [1957], 
108 p. |Hay poesias preciosas 
que se entienden, como ‘Sed del 
amor,” “Cenizas de la ilusion,” 
pero la mayoria no se entienden.| 

Bertini, G. M., ed.: Romanze no- 
vellesche spagnole in America, 
Torino, 1957, xii, 75 p. (Collana 
di testi e studi. QIA.) [Con note, 
e glossario. Excelente antologia 
de romances espanoles emigra- 
dos a Hispano-América, prece- 
didos de una erudita “Pre- 
messa,” p. i-xii y seguido de 
oportunas notas al texto y glo- 
sario. | 

Coseriu, Eugenio: La creacion 
metaforica en el lenguaje, Mon- 
tevideo, 1956, 31 p. (Inst. de 
Filol.) 

Curcio Altamar, Antonio: Evolu- 
cidn de la novela en Colombia, 
Bogota, 1957, xxviii, 339 p. (Inst. 
[de] Caro y Cuervo, XI.) 

Elliott, Jorge: Antologia critica 
de la nueva poesia chilena, Con- 
cepcion, 1957, 319 p. |Con. ind. 
de autores y titulos, p. 316-319; 
nota prel. del autor.] (Publ. del 
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Consejo de Invest. de la Univ. de 
Chile.) 

Gonzalez Muro, Jestis: Carlos J. 
Finlay, ejemplo de investigador 
cientifico, [México], 1958, 49 p. 
con Indice. (Cuad. de la Emba- 
jada de Cuba, n° 7.) |Ed. bajo la 
direcciédn de Oscar de la Torre 
Reine, Embajador de Cuba en 
México. | 

Jaroslavsky de Lowy, Sara: Al- 
berto Gerchunoff, vida y obra, 
bibliografia, antologia, New 
York, [1957], 75 p. il. (Hispanic 
Inst.) 

Laymeyer Lobo, Eulalia Maria: 
Administracao colonial luso-es- 
panhola nas Américas, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1952, 444 p.con 2 mapas 
plegables. (Companhia Brasi- 
leira de Artes Grdficas.) 

Leal, Luis: Antologia del cuento 
mexicano, (24 pte. complementa- 
ria de la Breve Historia del 
Cuento Mexicano), México, 1957, 
162 p. (Antologifas Studium, 3. 
Ediciones de Andrea.) 

Libro jubilar de Emeterio S. San- 
tovenia en su cincuentenario de 
escritor, La Habana, 1957, 621 
p. con retr. 

Marti, José: Recuerdo de México. 
Cuadernos de la Embajada de 
Cuba, México, n9 8, Mayo, 1958. 
Bajo la direccién de Oscar de la 
Torre Reine, Embajador de Cuba 
en México, 50 p. 

Menafra, Luis Alberto: Carlos 
Reyles, Montevideo, 1957, 344 p. 
il. (Universidad, Dept. de Lit. 
iberoamer. de la Facultad de 
Humanidades.) 

Monterde, F.: Moctezuma el de la 
silla de oro, ed. by D. G. Casta- 
nien and F. S. Stimson, New 
York, 1958, xix, 107 p. (Oxford 
Univ. Press.) 

Normas para la transcripci6n y 
edicién de documentos histéri- 
cos, 12 reunién Argentina de Pa- 
leografia y Neografia, Cordoba, 


1956, Cérdoba, 1957, xii, 92 p. 
(Univ. Nac. de Cérdoba, Fac. de 
Filos. y Human., Inst. de Est. 
Americanistas, serie Histdrica 
n° XXVIII.) 

Ortega Torres, Jorge: Bibliogra- 
fia de Marco Fidel Sudrez, Bo- 
gota, 1956, 551 p. (Inst. [de] 
Caro y Cuervo; Fildlogos Co- 
lombianos, 2.) |Bibl. sobre Sua- 
rez y guion bio-bibl. ] 

Piccardo, Luis Juan: El concepto 
de “oracién,” Montevideo, 1954, 


37 p. (Univ.) 
Rodriguez-Alcala, Hugo: Korn, 
Romero, Giiiraldes, Unamuno, 


Ortega; literatura paraguaya y 
otros ensayos, prol. de Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco, México, 1958, 
239 p. (Col. Studium, 19.) 

Rottin, Luciano: 3 Documentos de 
actualidad argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 185 p. (Editorial 
Interamericana Fides.) |Pano- 
rama argentino; Buenos Aires, 
ciudad, patria, mundo; El pro- 
blema de la vivienda. ] 

Silva Castro, Raul: Produccion de 
Gabriela Mistral de 1912 a 1918, 
[Santiago de Chile], 1957, 181 p. 
(Ediciones AUCh, serie roja 11.) 

Vigil, José M?: Nezahualcéyotl, 
el rey poeta, prol. de F. Dean, 
México, 1957, 174 p. il., retr., 
con bibl. (Ediciones de Andrea.) 


UNITED STATES 


Beberfall, L.: Some _ linguistic 
problems of the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of Texas, MLJ, 1958, 
XLII, 87-90. 

Faulkner, William: New Orleans 
sketches, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1958, 223 p. (Rutgers Univ. 
Press.) |Introd. by Carvel Col- 
lins. | 

Lisca, Peter: The wide world of 
John Steinbeck, New Brunswick, 
ING 7 LO 0D, xs O20 = Pe With 
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“Checklist of 
work,” p. 310 ff. (Rutgers Univ. 
Press.) 


Prator, Clifford H.: Manual of 


S.’s published , 


1958 


— With separate Accent Inven- 
tory, [2 1.], 6 p. 


Yivo Annual of Jewish social sci- 


ence, New York, vol. XI, 1957, 


American English pronunciation, 302 p. (Yivo Inst. for Jewish 
rev. ed., New York, [1957], xxii, Research.) 
151 p. (Rinehart & Co. Inc.) 

PERIODICALS 


Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, 1956, 24 
época, ano VII, n°? 15-16. 

Annual Report of the Dante So- 
ciety, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, 
n° 75. With accompanying pa- 
pers. (Harvard Univ.) 

Anuario Estadistico de Costa 
Rica, 1956, San José, 1957. 
(Ministerio de Economia y Ha- 
cienda, Direccion General de 
Estadistica y Censos.) 

Babel, Revue Internationale de la 
Traduction; International Journal 
of Translation, Bonn, Univ., 1957, 
III, n°$ 1, 3. (UNESCO.) 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1957, 
XXXII, n°$ 385-386, 389, 390. 

Boletim do Ministério do Tra- 
balho, Industria e Comércio, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1956, nova fase, n°S 
WA, BEES 

Boletin de la Academia Colom- 
biana, 1957, VII, nOS 22, 24 y 25: 
J. M. Rivas Sacconi: Memoria 
de las actividades de la Acad. en 
el ultimo perfodo; 1958, VIII, n? 
26: Jorge Wills Pradilla: Con- 
cordancias de las *Apuntaciones 
criticas” de Cuervo con el Dicc. 
de la Acad. Esp. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1956, XXVII, 
n°S 3 y 4. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, 1957, Santo Domingo, XX, 
n? 93. 

Boletin Bibliogrdfico, 1957, XXX, 
n°$ 1-4. (Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos.) |j Qué 
titulo tan largo!] —Cartas in- 


éditas de Ricardo Palma, ed. con 
introd. por R. Vargas Ugarte. 
Seleccién de articulos publ. en 
revistas y periddicos nacionales, 
escogidos por Alberto Benavi- 
des. 

Boletin Bibliografico Mexicano, 
(Porrta), 1955, ano XVI, n° 
182-183, 190-191, 192-193; 1956, 
n°S 196-197, 198-199; 1957, XVII, 
n°S 206-207. 

Boletin |de la] Comision Nacional 
Cubana de la UNESCO, 1957, ano 
VI, n° 8. |En el titulo del inte- 
rior se ha suprimido “Nacional.” 
Siguen algunos grabados anties- 
téticos]; 1958, VII, n° 3. 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 1957, 
XXXIV, n° 1: Bruce W. War- 
dropper, Moreto’s “El desdén 
con el desdén”: The “Comedia” 
secularized. G. W. Ribbans, 
Unamuno and Antonio Machado. 
D. L. Shaw, The concept of “ata- 
raxia” in the later novels of Ba- 


roja: 1957, XXXIV, n?od@ ok 
Whinnom: Was Diego de San 
Pedro a “converso”? A _ re- 


examination of Cotarelo’s docu- 
mentary evidence. A. Terry: 
Sobre Tomas Navarro, “Métrica 
espafiola.” 1958, XXXV, n° 1. 
N. D. Shergold: The first per- 
formance of Calder6én’s “El 
mayor encanto, amor.” W. C. 
McCrary: The authorship of 
“Prospera y adversa fortuna de 
don Alvaro de Luna.” 1958, 
XXXV, n° 2. Florence Street, 
The text of Mena’s Laberinto in 
the Cancionero de Ixar and its 
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relationship to some other XVth- 
century mss. G. Ribbans: Una- 
muno and the younger writers in 
1904. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1955, LVII, 
n° 3. Daniel Devoto: Sobre el 
estudio folkldrico del Romancero 
Espanol. Robert Ricard: Para- 
vicino, Rabelais, le soleil et la 
“Vidriera.” Charles V. Aubrun: 
Les débuts littéraires de Valle- 
Inclan. Homero Seris: Un nuevo 
manuscrito con poesias inéditas 
de Lainez. —N® 4. 1957, LIX, 
n° 2: Ch. V. Aubrun: La come- 
dia doctrinale et ses histoires 
de brigands. El condenado por 
desconfiado. Marie Lafranque: 
L’extrait de naissance de Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca: 5 jun. 1898. 
B. Pottier: Recherches sur le 
vocabulaire hispanique, IV. 1957, 
LIX, n° 3. P. Fr. P. Serouet, 
Une page inédite de sainte Thé- 
rése. Zdenek Hampejs: Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca en Checoslo- 
vaquia. 1957, LIX, n94. —A. 
Rumeau: “L,’Abencérage”: un 
texte retrouvé. R. Pageard: La 
mort du G. A. Bécquer dans la 
presse du temps (1870-1871). 

Bulletin, Institute for the Study of 
the U. S. S. R., 1957, IV, n° 3. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research, 1957, XXX, n° 82. 

Centroamericana, Revista Cultu- 
ral del Istmo, 1957, IV, n? 14. 
Panama. 

Comentario, 1957, ano IV, n° 16. 
R. Cansinos Asséns: Balzac y 
los judios. 1958, ano V, n° 18. 
Cecil Roth: Los mss. del Mar 
Muerto. Juan Carlos Ghiano e 
Ismael Vinas: La generacion 
argentina de 1945. R. Cansinos 
Asséns: Sobre el Libro de Job. 

Comparative Literature, 1957, IX, 
n? 3. Philip Thody: A note on 
Camus and the American novel. 
Nom A 1950) x nO als VAL K, 
Moore: The literary status of 
‘the English popular ballad. 


Cuadernos, Paris, 1958, n° 28. 
Albert Camus: Defensa de la 
libertad. S. de Madariaga: La 
familia hispadnica en la familia 
universal. — N9 29: Albert Ca- 
mus: Misidén y deber del escri- 
tor contemporadneo. Eduardo 


Santos: Los problemas de la 
lengua castellana. Carmen 
Conde: El archivo de Rubén 
Dario en Espana. I. Iglesias: 


Adios a Arturo Barea. — N° 30. 
Juan Ramon Jiménez: “Pablo 
Neruda: Un gran mal poeta.” 
“Neruda me parece un torpe 
traductor de si mismo y de los 
otros... que a veces confunde el 
original con la traduccion; que 
no supiera completamente su 
idioma ni el idioma de que tra- 
duce... no tiene acento propio 
ni critica lena. Posee un depo- 
sito... algo asi como vertedero, 
estercolero, . el desperdicio, 
el detrito...; no suple el sujeto 
o el objeto con su palabra; tras- 
lada objeto y sujeto, no sustan- 
cia ni esencia. Es acaso un re- 
buscador que encontrase por su 
camino, un pedazo de carbon, un 
vidrio, una suela de zapato, un 
ojo perdido, una colilla, etc. 
jQué monotona irresponsabilidad 
la suya! ... escritura caotica, 
periodistica, paludica... No 
tiene calidad Neruda porque no 
es estatico ni dinadmico, sino 
solo estanco... un escritor es- 
tancado... ¢Qué anhelo de be- 
lleza, de luz, de _ existencia 
mejor puede despertar una es- 
critura, verso y prosa, ay qué 
prosa, como la de Neruda?” 

Les Etudes Classiques, Namur, 
Belgique, 1957, XXV, n° 1. 

France- Asie, Revue mensuelle de 
culture et de synthese franco- 
asiatique, 1957, XIV, n° 137. 
Saigon, 93, rue Nguyén-van- 
Thinh (ex-d’Ormay). — N°8 138- 
139; 1958, XIV, n° 140. 

French Studies, 1958, XII, n9 1. 
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T. C. Walker: The authorship of * 


Rousseau’s “Jugement sur Di- 
derot.” 

Hispania, 1957, XL, n° 3. H. Hatz- 
feld: Poetas espanoles de reso- 
nancia universal. Ricardo Gu- 
ll6n: Plenitud de Juan Ramon 
Jiménez. L. Monguid: A decade 
of Spanish American prose writ- 
ing. N° 4. Alberta W. Server: 
The Mystery play of Elche. F.S. 
Stimson: Present status of stud- 
ies in North American hispan- 
ism. 1958, XLI, n° 1. Evelyn E. 
Uhrhan: Francisca Sanchez and 
the “Seminario-Archivo de Rubén 
Darfo. B. W. Noble: Sound in 
the plays of Buero Vallejo. — N° 
2. G. H. Weiss: Argentina, the 
ideal of Ricardo Giiiraldes. Can- 
dido Ayliédn: Death in “La Ce- 
lestina.” Lawrence H. Klibbe: 
James Russell Lowell’s resi- 
dence in Spain. W. J. Smither: 
Dissertations in the Hispanic 
Lang. and Lit., 1957. 

Hispan6fila, Madrid, 1957, n° 1. 
Literatura. Ensayos. (Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.) R. Lapesa: 
Los *Proverbios” de Santillana. 
Contribuci6n al estudio de sus 
fuentes. 

Ibérica, 15 de marzo de 1958, VI, 
n° 3. gHacia una monarquia 
tradicional? Advertencia a Don 
Juan. 

Ilustracion Narinense, 1957, serie 
IX, n°S 133 y 134. 

Lituanus, Lithuanian Collegiate 
Quarterly, 1957, n°S 3 y 4. (12 
y 13.) (Lithuanian Student As- 
soc., 916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y.) 

Michoacan, Revista de Informa- 
cién y Cultura, 1957, n° 40; 1958, 
n°S 41 y 43. 

The Modern Language Journal, 
1957, XLI, n°S 3, 6: J. E. Ian- 
nucci, Meaning discrimination in 
bilingual dictionaries; a new 
lexicographical technique. — N® 
7. Marjorie C. Johnston and 
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Stella L. Ferreira: Useful ref- 
erences for teachers of foreign 
languages. 1958, XLII, n® 1. 
J. P. Soffietti: The exploratory 
study of a foreign language and 
culture. Blair Hanson: A mo- 
bile laboratory. = N°? 27RIAT, 
Politzer: On the relation of lin- 
guistics to language teaching. 
—N° 3. Wm. Marion Miller, 
American doctoral degrees 
granted in the field of modern 
languages in 1956-1957. N® 4. 

Mundo del Trabajo Libre, México, 
1957, VIII, n° 86. 

La Nueva Democracia, Oct., 1957, 
XXXVO, n°? 4. —A. Reyes: En 
el atomo y la estrella. F. Ro- 
mero: La serenidad de Pedro 
Henriquez Urena. A. Torres 
Rioseco: El ultimo viaje de 
Gabriela. Luis Amador Sanchez: 
Platero y el poeta. Humberto 
Tejera: La casa de Juana de As- 
baje. S. Soto Fontanez: Juan 
Ruiz, maestro de lengua.— Enero, 
1958, XXXVIII, n° 1. Mariano 
Picén Salas: Viejos y nuevos 
mundos. Luis Amador Sanchez: 
La personalidad de Pio Baroja. 
F. Ortiz: Definici6n del Folk- 
lore. 

Orbis, Bulletin International de 
Documentation Linguistique, 
Louvain, 1957, VI, n° 1. Sever 
Pop: Chronique du Centre. Alf 
Sommerfelt: Quelques réflexions 
sur les taches les plus urgents 
de la _ linguistique générale. 
Sever Pop: Collaborateurs du 
présent fascicule |biographies |. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 1957, LXIV, 
n?'3;'1958, LXV,-n°?, 2. 4: 

Revista Baraltiana. Caracas- 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. (Comi- 
sidn Nacional de la edicién de 
las Obras completas de Rafael 
Maria Baralt.) 1937, I, n? 1, 
retr. Observaciones al “Dic- 
- cionario de galicismos” de R. M. 
Baralt, por Ricardo Ovidio Li- 
mardo. “Diccionario de galicis- 
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mos” de Baralt, por Manuel Mila 
y Fontanals. “Rafael Maria Ba- 
ralt,” por M. Menéndez Pelayo. 
Cartas, biografias, documentos, 
critica. (Universidad Nacional 
del Zulia.) 

Revista Cubana, Instituto Nacional 
de Cultura, 1957, XXXI, n° 1. R. 
Fernandez Villa- Urrutia: Para 
una lectura de “Cecilia Valdés.” 
S. Bueno: El epistolario amo- 
roso de la Avellaneda. A. Mar- 
tinez Bello: El curso de Gui- 
llermo de Torre en el Centro de 
Altos Estudios del Instituto Na- 
cional de Cultura, en torno a los 
“Problemas de la Literatura,” 
materia en que es maxima auto- 
ridad internacional. 

Revista Dominicana de Filosofia, 
sin fecha (!), n° 2. 

Revista de la Facultad de Derecho, 
Universidad Pontificia Boliva- 
riana, 1956, V, n°S 21 y 22. 

Revista de Guimaraes, 1956, LXVI, 
n°S 3-4; 1957, LXVII, n°S 3-4. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1957, 
XXII, n®°& 3-4. Luis Garcia- 
Abrines: Sobre un caso de 
laismo en Garcia Lorca. Hugo 
Rodriguez- Alcala: Sobre la poe- 
sia paraguaya de los ultimos 
veinte anos. 

Revista de Historia, 1957, vol. XV, 
ano VIII, n° 31. Alexandre Gas- 
par da Naja: Os filhos de Cris- 
t6bal Colén per ante os mistifi- 
cadores colombinos. 

Revista JIberoamericana, 1957, 
XXII, n° 43. M. Olguin: Menén- 
dez Pelayo y la literatura his- 
panoamericana. Otto Olivera: 
José Marti y la expresion para- 
lela de prosa y verso. 

Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, 1957, VU, n° 3. J. Friede: 
Sobre los origenes de la im- 
prenta en el Nuevo Reino de 
Granada. — NO 4. 

Revista de la Secretaria de Estado 
de Industria y Comercio, Repu- 


blica Dominicana, 1957, enero- 
junio. 

Siculorum Gymnasium, 1957, N.S., 
a. X, n2 1. Rassegna di studi di 
Filologia classica, a cura di 
Quintino Cataudella. 

Studia Neophilologica, A Journal 
of Germanic and Romance Phi- 
lology, 1957, XXIX, n? 1. G. 
Tilander: Vieux frangais rois- 
siau ‘ronce.’ L. Sletsjoe: Ras- 
mus Rask romaniste. — N° 2. 

Sur, 1957, n° 248. L. de Elizalde: 
Alberdi y el momento actual. 
Harriet de Onis: Eugene O’Neill. 

Thesaurus, Boletin del Instituto 
[de] Caro y Cuervo, 1954 |apare- 
cido en 1957], X. —T. Buesa 
Oliver y L. Florez: El Atlas 
lingtifsticd-etnografico de Co- 
lombia. Cuestionario prelimi- 
nar. J. G. Fucilla: Una recopi- 
laci6n de refranes del s. XVII. 
R. J. Cuervo y A. F. Martinez: 
Diccionario de construccié6n y 
régimen: ‘empinar.’ A. Mala- 
ret: Lexicdn de fauna y flora. 
J. Jaramillo Uribe: M. A. Caro 
y el problema de la valoracion 
de la herencia espiritual espa- 
nola en el pensamiento colom- 
biano del s. XIX. 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1957, 
XXXIV, n° 129. Carlos E. Mesa: 
La casa de Lope de Vega. —1957, 
XXXII [sic], n° 130. R. Diaz 
Roman: Estilo y poesia en Or- 
tega y Gasset. |El sumario no 
indica las paginas. | 

Universidad |del Litoral), Santa 
Fe, Argentina, 1957, n® 34. 
Sonia Baraldi de Marsal: Vida, 
generacion e historia en Ortega. 
— N° 35. 

Universidad Michoacana, 1957, n° 
12. Boletin mensual. 

Walt Whitman Birthplace Bulletin, 
1 Commercial Blvd., Brentwood, 
OLE Ne i195 771) 1; 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Universitét Rostock, 1956-1957, 
VI. 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE* 


Kester Svendsen and Laurie Bowman Zwicky 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Alazard, Jean, et al.: Mélanges 
Georges Jamati. Création et vie 
intérieure: vecherches sur les 
sciences et les arts. Ed. du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1956. 

Capocaccia, A., “Considerazioni 
per un nuovo rapporto tra arte e 
scienza,” Humanitas, XI (1956), 
628-637. 

Carnelutti, F.: 
Venezia, 1957. 

Davies, J.: Phrenology, Fad and 
Science. New Haven, Conn., 1955. 


Arte e scienza. 


Gorlier, Claudio, “Il romanzo e la. 


scienza,” Ulisse, XK (1956-57), 
1020-57. 

Guzzo, A.: Arte e scienza. To- 
rino, 1957. 

Hodin, J. P., “Art and Modern 
Science,” Riv. di estetica, I 
(1956), 112-119. 

Hoffman, F., “Psychology and 
Literature,” Literature and Psy- 
chology, VI (1956), 111-115. 

Lesser, S., “Tragedy, Comedy and 
the Esthetic Experience,” Liter- 
and Psychology, VI (1956), 131- 
138. 

McAuley Lectures, 1956: Advances 
in Science Through Culture. St. 
Joseph’s College, Department of 
Publications, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Moles, Abraham A., “La Méthode 


de l’esthétique expérimentale,” 
La Rev. d’esthetique, IX (1956), 
193-195. 

Montel, Paul, “Esthétique et ma- 
thématique,” Mélanges Jamati 
(see above), pp. 251-254. 

Ong, W. J., “Secular Knowledge, 
Revealed Religion, and History,” 
Religious Education, LII (1957), 
341-349. 

Peuckert, W. E.: Pansophie. Ein 
Versuch zur Geschichte der 
Weissen und schwarzen Magie. 
Bielefeld, 1956. 

Reed, J.: Through Alchemy to 
Chemistry. London, 1957. 

Rosen, E., “The Invention of Eye- 
glasses,” Journ. of the History 
of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 
XI (1956), 13-46. 

Sandifer, M., “Some Psychiatric 
Observations on Literary Criti- 
cism,” Carolina Quart., IX 
(1957), 43-44. 

Sayce, R.: Literature and Science. 
Oxford, 1956. 

Sorre, Max, “Botanique et histoire 
littéraire,” Mélanges Jamati 
(see above), pp. 285-289. 

Vianello, N., “Arte e scienza: ai 
margini di un convegno,” Hu- 
manitas, XII (1957), 540-543. 

Whyte, L. L., “Letter from a 
Scientist to an Artist,” The 
Griffin, VI (1957), 13-19. 


*Report for 1957 of the Bibliographical Committee of General Topics 
VII, Modern Language Association of America. Members of the Com- 


mittee: 


Lienhard Bergel (Queens Coll.), William Dehorn (Marquette 


Univ.), Morris Greenhut (Univ. of Michigan), M. E. Grenander (State 
Univ. of New York: Coll. at Albany), Samuel I. Mintz (City Coll. of New 
York), Antonio Pace (Syracuse Univ.), Kester Svendsen, Chairman (Univ. 
of Oklahoma), Laurie Bowman Zwicky (Wayne State Univ.). 
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II. MIDDLE AGES 


GENERAL 

André, Jacques, “Contribution 4 
l’explication des gloses de mé- 
decine,” Archivum Latinitatis 
Mediit Aevi (Bulletin DuCange), 
XXVI (1957), 185-211. 

Carmody, Francis J.: Avabic As- 
tronomical and Astrological Sci- 
ences in Latin Translation: a 
Critical Bibliography. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California Press, 1956. 

Elliott, R., “Runes, Yews, and 
Magic,” Speculum, XXXIII (1957), 
250-262. 

Emory, O., “Hall’s Edition of the 
Middle English Bestiary,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, LXXII 
(1957), 241-242. 

Silverstein, T., “Liber Hermetis 
Mercurii Triplicis de VI Rerum 
Principis: Introduction and 
Text,” Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et litteraire du moyen 
age, 1956 (for 1955), pp. 217-302. 

Medieval Latin Scientific 
Writings in the Barberini Col- 
lection. Chicago, 1957. 

Stokoe, W., “On Ohthere’s steor- 
bord,” Speculum, XXXII (1957), 
299-306. 

Wirth, Peter, “Unerklarte Stellen 
der Ars Medicinae,” Avchivum 
Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Bulletin 


DuCange), XXVI (1957), 265. 
DANTE 
Batard, Yvonne, ‘Sciences et 


poésie chez Dante,” Mélanges 
Jamati (see above, GENERAL 
STUDIES), pp. 21-28. 

Guardini, Romano. Das Licht bei 
Dante. Miinchen, 1956. 

Mazzeo, J. A., “Light, Love, and 
Beauty in the Paradiso,” Ro- 
mance Philology, XI (1957), 1- 
17 

Orr, M. A.: Dante and the Early 
Astronomers (rev. ed., by Bar- 
bara Reynolds). London, 1957. 

GROSSETESTE 

Dales, Richard C., “Robert Gros- 
seteste’s Commentarius in Octo 
Libros Physicorum Arvistotelis,” 
Medievalia et Humanistica, XI 
(1957), 10-33. 

Thomson, S. Harrison, “Grosse- 
teste’s Questio de Calore, De 
Cometis, and De Opevacionibus 
Solis,” Medievalia et Humanis- 
tica, XI (1957), 34-43. 

PIERRE DE CRESCENS 

Nais, Héléne, “Le Rustican: notes 
sur la traduction francaise du 
Traité d’agriculture de Pierre 
de Crescens,” Bibliotheque d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, XIX 
(1957), 103-132. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


GENERAL 

Ong, W. J., “System, Space, and 
Intellect in Renaissance Symbol- 
ism,”Cross Currents, VII (1957), 
123-136. 

Ridgely, Beverly S., “A Sixteenth- 
century French Cosmic Voyage: 
Nouvelles des régions de la 
lune,” Studies in the Renais- 
sance, IV (1957), 169-189. 

Rossi, P., “Sulla valutazione delle 
arti meccaniche nei secoli XVI e 


XVII,” Riv. critica di storia della 
filosofia, XI (1956), 126-148. 
Secret, F., ‘“L’interpretazione 
della Kabbala nel Rinascimento,” 
Convivium, XXIV (1956), 541-552. 
Michel, Paul-Henri, “Renaissance 
Cosmologies,” Diogenes, No. 18, 


pp. 93-107. 

AGRIPPA 

Nauert, Charles G., Jr., “Magic 
and Skepticism in Agrippa’s 


Thought,” Journ. of the History 
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of Ideas, XVIII (1957), 161-182. * 
MACHIAVELLI 
Scaglione, A., “Machiavelli the 
Scientist?” Symposium, X (1956), 
243-250. 
PETRARCH 
Latronico, N.: I medici e la me- 
dicina nelle invettive del Pe- 
trarca. Milano, 1956. 
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PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA 

Secret, F., “Pico della Mirandola 
e gli inizi della cabala cris- 
tiana,” Convivium, XXV (1957), 
31-45. 

TASSO 

Favero, Maria Teresa, “Echi lu- 
creziani nel Tasso,” Studi tas- 
siani, VII (1957), 73-83. 


IV. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


GENERAL 

Erba, Luciano, “Visione miope e 
secentismo,” Aevum, XXX (1956), 
495-504. 

Falqui, Enrico, “La prosa scienti- 
fica del Seicento italiano,” in Li- 
bera Cattedra di Storia della Ci- 
vilta Fiorentina, Sez-Settecento, 
Firenze, 1956, pp. 25-88. 

Frank, J., “England’s First News- 
paper Article on Flying (1648),” 
Huntington Library Quart., XXII 
(1957), 185-189. 

Goldberg, M., “The Language of 
Art and Reality: a Study of 
Eighteenth Century Hill Poems,” 
Boston Univ. Studies in English, 
III (1957), 65-76. 

Hindle, B.: The Pursuit of Science 
in Revolutionary America, 1735- 
1789. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956. 

Laslett, P., “The ‘Scientist’ in 
Seventeenth Century England,” 
Cambridge Historical Journ., 
XIII (1957), 183-186. 

Merton, S., “Microcosm, Epitome, 
and Seed: Some _ Seventeenth 
Century Analogies,” History of 
Ideas Newsletter, III (1957), 54- 
56. 

Ridgely, Beverly S., “Dalibray, Le 
Pailleur, and the ‘New Astron- 
omy’ in French Seventeenth-cen- 
tury Poetry,” Journ. of the His- 
tory of Ideas, XVII (1956), 3-27. 

Von Jan, E., “Die Voyage in der 
Bibliotheque universelle des 
dames (1785-1789),” in Der 


Vergleich: Festgabe fur Helmut 


Petriconi, zum 1 April 1955. 
Hamburg, 1955. 
Wilson, J., “A Note on ‘Richard 


Ill’: the Bishop of Ely’s Straw- 
berries,” Modern Language 
Rev., LII (1957), 563-564. 

BACON 

Harrison, J., “Bacon’s View of 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and the Imagi- 
nation,” Huntington Library 
Quart., XXII (1957), 107-126. 

Rossi, P.: Francesco Bacone: 
dalla magia alla scienza. Bari, 
1957. 

BARTRAM 

West, F., “John Bartram and the 
American Philosophical Society, ” 
Pennsylvania History, XXIII 
(1956), 463-466. 

BIANCHI 

Collina, Maria D.: Il carteggio 
letterario di uno scienziato del 
Settecento (Janus Plancus). Fi- 
renze, 1956. 

DESCARTES 

De Biévre, C.: Descartes et Pas- 
cal: examen critique de leur 
oeuvre scientifique. Brasschatt, 
Belgium [1956]. 

DIDEROT 

Proust, Jacques, “La Documenta- 
tion technique de Diderot dans 
VEncyclopédie,” Rev. d’histoire 
littevaire de la France, LVI 
(1957), 335-352. 


‘DRYDEN 


Cope, J., “Science, Christ, and 


LITERATURE 


Cromwell in Dryden’s Heroic 
Stanzas,” Modern Language 
Notes, LXXI (1956), 483-485. 

Hooker, E., “Dryden and the Atoms 
of Epicurus,” Journ. of English 
Literary History, XXIV (1957), 
177-190. 

FILSON 

Walton, J., ed., “John Filson’s 
Medical Apprenticeship: ‘Article 
of Agreement.’” Filson Club His- 
torical Quart., XXX (1956), 23- 
26. 

FONTENELLE 

Canguilhem, Georges, “Fontenelle, 
philosophe et historien des sci- 
ences,” Annales de l’Université 
de Paris, XXVII (1957), 384-390. 

FRANKLIN 

Clark, S., “Franklin’s Hospital, 
Our Hospital, and the Hospital of 
the Future,” Journ. of the Frank- 
lin Institute, CCLXI (1956), 93- 
99. 

Grimm, D., “Franklin’s Scientific 


Institution,” Pennsylvania His--: 


tory, XXIII (1956), 437-462. 

Lepine, P., “Franklin and the Un- 
conquered Fields of Medicine,” 
Journ. of the Franklin Institute, 
CCLXI (1956), 101-106. 

-------- , “Les Incursions de 
Franklin dans la médecine,” Fi- 
garo littéraire, Vol. 509 (1956), 9. 

Marie, J., “L’Universalité de 
Benjamin Franklin,” France 
Amérique Magazine, 1956, pp. 
10-12. 

Lingelbach, W. B., “Benjamin 
Franklin and the Scientific So- 
cieties,” Journ. of the Franklin 
Institute, CCLXI (1956), 9-31. 

GALILEO 

Brunetti, F., “A proposito di due 
interpretazioni del metodo spe- 
rimentale di Galileo,” Belfagor, 
XI (1956), 79-88. é 

Colapietra, R., “Il pensiero este- 
tico galileiano,” Belfagor, XI 
(1956), 557-569. 
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wooo r------- , “Stile e scienza 
nei discepoli di Galileo,” Convi- 
vium, XXIII (1955), 533-537. 

Panofsky, Erwin, “Galileo as a 
Critic of the Arts: Aesthetic 
Attitude and Scientific Thought,” 
Isis, XLVII (1956), 3-15. 

Ponte, G., “Le postille galileiane 
all’Orlando furioso,” Rassegna 
di cultura e vita scolastica, X 
(1956). 

Spongano, Raffaele, “Galileo scrit- 
tore,” in Libera Cattedra di Sto- 
ria della Civilta Fiorentina, Sez- 
Settecento, Firenze, 1956, pp. 
109-122. 

Vanucci, P., “La lotta antigali- 
leiana nelle vicende di un santo,” 
Nuova antologia, Vol. 468 (1956), 
525-536. 

Vianello, N., “Le postille al Pe- 
trarca di Galileo Galilei,” Studi 
di filologia italiana, XIV (1956), 
211-233. 

GIBBON 

Sarton, G., “The Missing Factor 
in Gibbon’s Concept of History,” 
Harvard Library Bulletin, XI 
(1957), 277-295. 

HOBBES 

Pinto, V., “Was Hobbes an Ogre?” 
Essays in Criticism, VII (1957), 
22-27. 


LICHTENBERG 
Mautner, F., “Amintor’s Morge- 
nandacht,” Deutsche Viertel- 


jahrsschrift fiir Literaturwis- 
senschaft und Geistegeschichte, 
XXX (1956), 401-416. 

MASCHERONI 

Mucci, Renato, “La poesia scienti- 
fica di Lorenzo Mascheroni,” 
Idea, No. 1, p. 2. 

MILTON 

Allen, D., ‘“Milton’s Amarant,” 
Modern Language Notes, LXXII 
(1957), 256-258. 

Duncan, J., “Milton’s Four-in-one 
Hell, Huntington Library Quart., 
XXII (1957), 127-136. 
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Gregory, J., “Milton and the Ex- 
tended Incorporeal,” The Philos - 
opher, TX (1957), 54-59. 

Reesing, J., “The Materiality of 
God in Milton’s De Doctrina 
Christiana,” Harvard Theologi- 
cal Rev., L (1957), 159-174. 

NEWTON 

Elliott, R., “Isaac Newton’s ‘Of an 
Universal Language,’” Modern 
Language Rev., LI (1957), 1-18. 


1958 


REDI 

Tumiati, Corrado, “Un naturalista 
letterato: Francesco Redi,” in 
Libera Cattedra di Storia della 
Civilta Fiorentina, Sez-Sette- 
cento, Firenze, 1956, pp. 125- 
145. 

ZORGI 

Rouchette, J., “L’Harmonia mundi 
de F. Zorgi,” Rev. des études 
italiennes, II (1956), 131-153. 


V. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


GENERAL 

Clark, H. H., “The Influence of 
Science on American Literary 
Criticism, 1860-1910, Including 
the Vogue of Taine,” Tvans. 
Wisconsin Acad. of Sciences, 
Arts, and Letters, XLIV (1956), 
109-164. 

Garnsey, M., “Regional Science 
and the Development of the 
West,” Colorado Quart., V (1956), 
5-24. 

Geismar, M., “The Theme is 
Fear,” Nation, Vol. 182 (1956), 
305-306. 

Ong, W. J.: Frontiers in Ameri- 
can Catholicism: Essays on 
Ideology and Culture. New York, 
1957. 

Ong, W. J., “Grammar Today: 
‘Structure’ in a Vocal World,” 
Quarterly Journ. of Speech, XLIII 
(1957), 399-407. 

Siegfried, A. et al., “Tableau de la 
civilisation américaine,” Table 
ronde, YX (1956), 9-218. 

Walker, R.: American Birds in 
Science, Art, Literature, and 
Conservation, 1800-1900. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1955. 

Wasserstrom, W., “The Spirit of 


Myrrha,” Amer. Imago, XIII 
(1956), 455-472. 
ADAMS 


Saveth, E.,“The Heroines of Henry 


Adams,” Amer. Quart., VII 
(1956), 231-242. 
BALZAC 


Frangon, M., “Balzac e la scienza 
del suo tempo,” Convivium, XXIII 
(1955), 627-630. 

BAUDELAIRE 

Arnoux, Alexandre, “Cuvier a-t-il 
inspiré Baudelaire?” Figaro lit- 
téraire, 24 Aug. 1957, pp. 1, 3. 

BERESFORD 

Gerber, H., “J. D. Beresford: the 
Freudian Element,” Literature 
and Psychology, VI (1956), 78-86. 

BYRON 

Worthington, M., “Byron’s Don 
Juan: Certain Psychological As- 
pects,” Literature and Psychol- 
ogy, VII (1957), 50-55. 

COLERIDGE 

Bostetter, E., ‘“Christabel: the 
Vision of Fear,” Philological 
Quart., XXXVI (1957), 183-194. 

CROCE 

Romanell, P., “Romanticism and 
Croce’s Conception of Science,” 
Rev. of Metaphysics, IX (1956), 
505-514. 

DOOLITTLE 

Dioolittle], H.: Tribute to Freud. 
New York, 1956. 


EMERSON 
Pollock, R., “A Reappraisal of 
Emerson,” Thought, XXXII 


(1957), 86-132. 
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FOSCOLO 

Reynolds, B., “L’altissimo a Pal- 
lade: a Point of Astronomy in 
Foscolo’s ‘Le grazie,’” Italian 
Studies, XII (1957), 57-67. 

FREUD 

Fraiberg, L., “Freud’s Writings 
on Art,” Literature and Psychol - 
ogy, VI (1956), 116-130. 

Weisinger, H., “The Hard Vision 
of Freud,” Literature and Psy- 
chology, VII (1957), 5-7. 

HARDY 

Bailey, J.: Thomas Hardy and the 
Cosmic Minds: a New Reading 
of The Dynasts. Chapel Hill, 
1956. 

HEMINGWAY 

Mertens, G., “Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea and Mann’s 
The Black Swan,” Literature and 
Psychology, VI (1956), 96-99. 

JAMES 

Cargill, O., “Henry James as 
Freudian Pioneer,” Chicago 
Rev., X (1956), 13-29. 

Levy, L., “Henry James’s Confi- 
dence and the Development of 
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